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TO THB 



SELECTION FROM THE SPECTATOR, 8tc, 



IT is equally true of books .'n/jofrtbeir au* 

thors, that one generation pas$efil-^a^yfaf\4 

another cometh. Whoever, has Jii[?d ioi^/ 

enough to compare one raceJof•^JCfbe^'1ly^ 

^ which has preceded it, will haVeT ©b^Brved a 

change: not only in the tastes and habitudeisf of 

. common life, but in the fashion of their stu- 

^dies, and tl^eir course of general reading. 

\ .^. Books influence manners ; and manners, in re- 

J turn, influence the taste for books. 

\ Books make a silent and gradual, but a sure 

^ change in our ideas and opinions ; and as new 

5 authors are continually taking possession of the 

^ public mind, and old ones falliag into disuse, 

^ new associations insensibly take place, and shed 

'•'^ their influence unperceived over our taste, our 

i VOL. I. a mannerst 
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manners, and our morals. If, for instance, 
the parent of the last age would put Fenelon 
into the hands of his child, and the parent of 
the present day would give him Berquin; each 
with a view of impressing the same general 
sentiments of piety and benevolence : yet their 
offspring will be pupils of a different school, 
and their moral ideas will have some shades of 
difference. This new. infusion of taste and 
moral sentiment acts in its turn upon the relish 
for books ; and thus the fame of writers is 
exposed, td'jCpptinual fluctuation. Nor does 
tWa ^em^A apply only to those ephemeral pub- 
!'.Bciti6ns.'^idi,*« either from the nature of the 
* subj«tvi>V"th^JoXe^4iocrity of its execution, live 
theli:,<Jay,'in(l"are then buried in oblivion ; but 
to "bbdlb; that have been the favourites of the 
public, and * the very glass by which its noble 
youth did dress themselves.' Books that were 
in every one's hands, and that have contri- 
buted to form our relish for literature itself; 
these are laid aside, as philosophy opens new 
veins of thought, or fashion and caprice di- 
rect the taste of the public into a different 
channel. It is true, indeed, that a work of 
the first excellence cannot perish. It will 
continue to be respected as a classic : but it will 

no 
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./tfc^, longer be the book which every one wh6 

!*:;teads is expected to be acquainted with, to 

:' which allusions are often made, and readily 

\ iiriderstood in conversation; it loses the pre- 

j.cipus privilege of occupying the minds of 

» .yputh: in short, it is withdrawn from the 

parlour^window, and laid upon the shelf iii 

honourable repose. It ceases to be current 

coin, but is pi;eserved like a medal in the cabi- 

■ nets of the curious. 

• ^This revolution the SpecitatOrs, with the 
other sets of papers by the same hands, appeat 
tp the Editor to have undergone. When those 
wei^e young who now are old, no books were 
so. popular, particularly with the female sex. 
..^ Th^y were the favourite volumes in a young 
• . lady's lfi5rary ; and probably the very first that, 
* after the Bible, she would have thought of pur- 
. . thasing. Sir Roger de Coverley and the othei: 
/ characters of the club were * familiar in ouf 
-• ttiouths as hojLisehold names;' and eVery little 
. circuitistance telated of them reiilained inde- 
libly # engraven on oUr memories. From the 
papers of Addison we imbibed our first relish 
for wit; from his criticisms we formed out* 
first standard of taste ; and from his delinea- 
tions we drew our first ideas of manners* It 
a 2 requires 
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requires Uttle attention to be convinced that ttS^V^ 
16 now far from beinff the case. It is not dif&ciatt^ * V/- 
16 meet with those among the rising generat^^^, ^^ 
who h^ve (Mily seen here and there an .ocias- "^** 
sional paper of a publication once so genentUj .;/ .* 
diffused ', md it now and then happens that«;*'; ^ • « 
story from the Tatler is produced as new^ in '• • 
polite company, without detection- Various 
causes have contributed to this change. When ; 
these periodical papers were first published, the*; ; * * 
plan itself was new. It has since been adopted V * 
by various writers with more or less success, -. * 
till the frame-work is worn out, or, if the reader . * ' 
please, till the canvass of the panoramar* is! . 
become threadbare. Style has also been puri-.' * •*•; 
fied and refined* Criticism has become niote^' • 
profound. Essay-writing has beerj' largely V.i^ 
cultivated. Moral sentiments of weight andipi^v* f?; 
port^mce have become trite from frequent r^p'ei \jf 
tition. The talent also of composition is-ffiore ^^-j^,': 
common than it was a century ago ; anci*mai}y v* ".V 
things which were then first said haVjersince. • . 
been better said. Add to this, that milrh oF vj 
the wit and lively satire of these papers hii^lSifik-/; 
employed on subjects of a temporary ji^ifite,.; •* ; 
and has consequently lo^t much of its saH. q^ • •. ' 
pung^cy. Wearenolongerimerestedinthe^ '? 

..contest- 
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contest between the opera and the puppet-show. 
We can only guess how much of truth and 
how much of invention is contamed in die ac- 
count of the Mohawks ; and we are less struck 
with the whimsical effect of party-patching, 
when the mode itself is forgotten amidst newer 
inventions of capricious ornament, and more 
modem exhibitions of fashionable folly, ' 

It is also to be considered, that the more ef- 
ficacious these pieces have been, and no doubt 
they have had considerable dBFect, in refining 
the taste and correcting the manners of so- 
ciety, the sooner will they be thrown by as an- 
tiquated or useless. Thus, the very success of 
a book may hasten the period of its being 
forgotten ; and the completion of an author's 
purpose may turn out to be the ruin of his 
fame, Addison was himself aware of this cause 
of a diminution of popularity, and says, in one 
of his essays, that those papers which attack 
the follies of the day, will, in process of time, 
become like old plate ; the weight will remain, 
but the fashion will be lost. 

It must however be acknowledged, that a 

great part of these compositions do by no 

means stand upon so high a groimd of merit as 

to have any stron^f claim upon the notice of 

a 3 the 



die presenf age. In the Tatlers there is. a great 
deal of absohite trifling ; and the Spectators 
themselves, though the best of the several sets, 
are very unequally written, — as indeed might 
be expected from the various hands engaged in 
the work. Steele was an entertaining rather 
than a fine writer 5 and none of his coadjutors 
(the immortal Addison alone excepted) would 
now be thought much above the common run 
of essay-writers in a newspaper or a magazine. 
Many inaccuracies and even vulgarisms blemish 
the pages of Steele, which an author of less 
celebrity would now avoid. We are grown 
more accurate in our definitions, more discri- 
minating in our investigations, more pure in 
our diction, more fastidious in the ornaments 
of style ; We possess standards of excellence of 
every kind to refer to, books multiply on our 
hands, 2nd we willingly consign to oblivion a 
portion of the old, to make room for the in- 
creasing demands of the new. 

This being the case, it has been thought 
that a Selection from the Tatlers, Spectators^ 
and Guardians, comprising all those papers in 
which the peculiar spirit and excellence of these 
works chiefly resides, might be no unaccep- 
table present to the world in general^ and par- 
ticularly 



ticiilarly to young people of both sexes, who 
may not happen to possess the originals, and 
who, if they did, would want a guide, in so 
miscellaneous a ^ork, to direct them to what 
is best worth their notice. Let it not be ima- 
gined that such a Selection is presumptuously 
intended to supersede the original volumes ; 
they must always find their place in a well-fur* 
nished library : but the generality of readers,, 
of whose various occupations the cultivation of 
literature makes only a part, (and of this class 
are nearly all women, and most men who are 
not devoted to professional studies,) may per- 
haps be well content to have some of the most 
beautiful compositions in our language pre- 
sented to them, without being obliged to lose 
their own time in separating them from a mass 
of uninteresting matter. The French are very 
fond of extracting what they call V esprit £un 
miteur^ which may be translated the essence of 
a writer. In this, which may be compared to 
the essential oils of plants, resides the genuine 
and distinguishing flavour of an author's wit ; 
but it commonly bears a very small proportion 
to his bulk. Whole libraries might by this 
proCes3 be distilled down to a few pocket vo^ 
lumes; a§ a singlephial of a^arof roses contains 
?i 4 the 



the pr^dus product (^ msmy acres. Time is 
an admirable chymist in this way. We are apt 
to konent the waste he ha^; made among the pro- 
duKitions g£ antient genius : but it is probable, if 
we had an opportunity of inspecting them, we 
should find thatjinrealityjnearly all are preserved 
iSo us that are most worth preservation ; and that 
what has perished is chiefly made up of the re- 
siduum of Science, and the caput mortuum of li* 
terature. It is true, indeed, that there is a light 
m which pE^jers that describe the manners and 
little kicidents of the day, rise in value as their 
contetits become more obsolete. With what cu- 
riosity should we peruse a Roman newspaper, or 
a critique upon Roscius, or a conversatione at the 
toilette of Aspasia ! To an antiquary the Spec- 
tators are already a great source of information, 
and five hundred years hence will be invalu- 
able'; though it must be observed, some dis- 
cernment is necessary to separate the playful 
exaggerations of humour from the real facts on 
which they are grounded. 

It may be proper to preface this Selection 
with some account of the original publications. 
The Tatler was undertaken by sir Richard 
Steefe, under the fictitious name of Isaac 
Bickerstaff ; which he assumed, as he tells us 

himself 
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himself in tfie dedication to the first volume, in 
order to lake advantage of the popularity the 
naome had acquired from its having been made 
use of by Swift in his humorous predictions 
relative to poor Partridge, the almanac-maken 
The first number was published April 12, 
1709, Addison was at this time in Irgland, 
secretary to Wharton the lord-lieutenant. He 
16 said to have discovered his friend when be 
got to the sixth number, by a remark on Vir^ 
gil, which he recollected having communicated 
to him. From that time Addison enriched it with 
occasional ](Heces, though he seems to have con- 
fined his assistance to loose hints and sketches 
during the earlier period of the work. It is 
not till the second volume that we meet with 
any entire paper in his best style. But the 
hand of Swift, who then acted with the whigs, 
and was intimate with Steele, is frequently dis- 
cernible. The Verses on a Morning in 
Towny and on ^ City Shower^ which are 
printed in his works, made their first appear- 
ance here. The remarks on various preachers 
then in vogue. No. 66, contain much of the 
substance of his Letter to a Clergyman ; and 
the first hint and germ of his Polite Conversa^ 
lion is evidently to be seen in the repartees of 

miss 
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niiss Biddy and miss Sly, which, for that rea*. 
son only, is inserted here. It shows what pains 
Swift took ^^ith his pieces, when we find him 
working up this single thought into a volume* 
The next year Swift left the whigs, and joined 
with Mrs. Manley and others in a party paper 
called the Examiner, conducted with great vi- 
rulence on the other side. The Tatler was a 
kind of newspaper as well as an essay : it was 
published three times a week, and sold, there 
being then no stamp-duty, at the low price of a 
penny, 

Addison kept himself concealed, and was 
only suspected of being one of the authors till 
its appearance in volumes. This publication 
gave as it were the dawn and promise of its 
successor, the Spectator ; and indeed there are 
papers in it equal in humour to any of the 
latter: as the account of the freezing of 
words in Nova Zembla, the Court of Honour, 
and some others : but, in general, the wit is 
local and temporary, the style negligent ; and 
even the strain of the graver papers rather 
gives the idea of a vnt who lashes the. town, 
than an elegant moralist who instructs the 
world. The Tatler abounds in personalities ) 
to some of these the clue cannot now be reco^ 

vered. 
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vered, and of others the interest has long since 
been lost. Party spirit also, at the time these 
papers were published, ran very high; the 
whigs and tones were so nearly balanced that; 
they maintained for some time an equal strug- 
gle, which at length ended in the complete de- 
feat of the whigs, the disgraee of the duke of 
Marlborough, and the forming that ministry 
which directed the four last years of queen 
Anne. Steele took a decided part in favour 
of the whigs, and introduced a paper against 
Harley, which lost him his place of Ga;setteer. 
Weary, perhaps, of the responsibility of a 
paper, of which he was now well known to be 
the editor, and of being personally threatened, as 
he often was, for the liberties he took with living 
characters, he suddenly dropped the work ou 
January 2, 17 10, It revived in two months' 
time, under better auspices and with new asso- 
ciates, and bore the title of the Spectator. 
Swift was by this time completely alienated 
from' his old fiiends ; but his defection was 
more than compensated by the regular assistance 
of Addison. The new plan v/as better conc^ed, 
the authors felt their strength, they had ex- 
perienced how popular this way of writing was 
capable of becoming, and they determined to 

keep 
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keep it free from personal satire and party pa* 
litics. This in general they did, and it was laid 
on the queen's table at breakfast. It is not di& 
ficult, however, for a skilful reader to discern 
in the general turn of sentiment the political 
complexion of the writers. The town soon 
found out to whom they were obliged for their 
entertainment ; and an elegant compliment 
was paid to the Spectator in the following epi- 
gram: 



When first the Tailer to a mute was tum'd. 
Great Britain for her Censor's silence moum'd j 
RobbM of his sprightly beams she wept the nightj 
Till the Spectator rose, and blazed as bright. 
So the first man the 8un*s first setting view'd. 
And sigh'd, — till circling day his joys renewed j 
Yet doubtful how that second sim to name. 
Whether a bright successor, or the same : 
So we > but now from this suspense are freed. 
Since all agi'ee, who both with judgment read, 
Tis the same sun, and does himself succeed. 



} 



To estimate the good which was done by 
this publication, we should consider the state 
of society at the time it was written. Party 
spirit was high and bitter, the manners of the 
wits and fashionable young men were still 
tinctured with the licentiousness of the court 

of 
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of Charles IL, mixed with the propensity to 
disorderly outrages and savage frolics incident 
to a people who were still amused by the Bear 
Garden*, and who had not yet been taught ta 
bend under the yoke of a strict police. The stage 
was in its meridian of genius and fashion, but 
disgraced by rant and grossness, which offend- 
ed the sober and excluded the strict. Men 
lived much in clubs, and of course drinking 
was conunpn. There was more separation 
than at present between the different classes of 
society ; and each was more strongly marked 
with the peculiarities of his profession. There 
were learned and there were elegant women ; 
but manners had not received a general polish, 
nor had women the advantage of a general 
cultivation. Genius had already attained its 
perfection, but the reign of taste may be said 

* The Bear Garden was a sort of ampliitheatre dedi- 
cated to bull-baiting, bear-baiting, prize-fightings and 
sinular sports. It was attended by butchers, drovers, 
&c, &c. J also by people of the highest fashion, for 
whom there were seats set apart, ornamented with 
old tapestry han^ngs, the price of which wzs half-a- 
crown. Its neighbourhood was notorious for pick- 
pockets and infemous women. May Fair, another place 
cf disorderly resort, was abolished in 1709. 

2 to 
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to have commenced with Addison. Th6 c5* 
adjutors of Addison and Steele in this work were 
Eustace Budgell, Tickell, Hughes author of 
the Siege of Damascus, Henry Martin, Pierce 
bishop of Rochester, and Mr. Henry Grove, of 
Taunton; occasionally Mr. Byrom, Partiell, and 
Pope, whose Messiah was first published here, 
together with Various correspondents, some 
known and others unknown. Of all these 
Addison was the head of gold. His merit is 
indeed so superior to that of his associates^ 
that their labours probably live to this day only 
by being grafted on his fame. Many of their 
papers are pleasing and instructive : yet, if by 
any accident they were destroyed, their loss 
. would scarcely be felt amongst the various trea* 
sures of English literature ; whereas the loss of 
Addison could not elsewhere be supplied, and 
would make a chasm not in the number only, 
but in the species of our fine Mrriters. 

Addison was one of a cluster of men of 
genius, who, flourishing at a time when the 
taste of the nation was forming itself, became 
in their different walks the standards of literary 
excellence. His peculiar portion was delicate 
humour, taste, and richness of imagination : 
these were all enlisted on the side of virtue 

and 
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and good manners. In these periodical pa- 
pers he assumed the title of Censor ; and no 
one was better qualified for so delicate and 
useful an office. Decency and sobriety of 
behaviour are every where inculcated : every 
offensive singularity, eveiy outrage of the 
licentious upon the sober and defenceless part 
of society, is held up to reprobation : marriage, 
the constant butt of the wits and jest of the 
stage, is treated with just respect, and its 
' duties enforced* Addison says of himself, 
that as Socrates made it his boast, that he had 
drawn down philosophy from the gods to dwell 
among men, so he shall be satisfied to have 
it said of him, that he had brought her from 
schools and colleges to the tea-table and the 
dressing-room^ His talents were well adapted 
for an undertaking of this sort. His excel- 
lence lay not so much in the depth or extent 
of his ideas, as in his pleasing manner of 
communicating themj in the splendour he 
diffused over a serious— in the grace with 
which he touched a lighter subject. Addison 
had a large portion of the honey of Fcnelon : 
nourished like him with the purest flower of 
classical literature, he possessed a like vivid 
fancy ; a similar fulness and richness of style. 

But 
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But he also possessed the attic salt of Lucian : 
the manner of this author is so admirably 
imitated in his Menippus, that any person with 
a slight knowledge of the Greek author, might 
eaaly be induced to believe the dialogue was 
really translated li*om that elegant satirist. 

Addison had a wonderful talent in working 
up a hint, and producing a most beautiful 
fancy-piece from a neglected fragment, a slight 
outline, or an obscure tradition. Of this, his 
account of the nation of the Amazons, the 
Loves of Shalum and Hilpah, and the History 
of the Lovers' Leap, may be given as instances. 
Even where the substance is borrowed, as in 
some of the Eastern tales which he has con- 
descended to illustrate ; who is not struck with 
their diScrent effect as clothed in his-st)de, and 
as we read them in the bald translation of the 
Arabian Tales ? Whatever he touches he 
turns to gold. If we compare him with the 
most distinguished of his contemporaries (for 
to the most distinguished alone can he be 
compared), we shall find he has more ^ase 
and simplicity than Pope, whose wit is not 
always free from affectation, and whose satire 
is frequently splenetic, ometimes malignant. 
Arbuthnot and Swift had as much wit, per- 
haps 
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hap$i freer vein of humour; but Swift could 
nbt, like Addison, ally it to grace and soften 
it' with; amenity. The satire of Swift is caus- 
tic and contemptuous ; that of Addisoa is so 
sheathed in urbanity, that it scarcely offends 
thofee whom it chastises. 
^i; To be convinced of this we need only turn 
our thoughts to the different effect produced 
by the strictures of each upon the female sex. 
Both are pi^rhaps in reality equally severe, 
and by their pleasantries betray a contempt 
for a sex they probably considered in a very 
inferior light : yet such is the charm of man- 
ner, that the Spectator has ever been the fa- 
vourite of the toilette and the dressing-room ; 
while it requires no common strength of mind 
in a lady,: to overcome the disgust excited by 
the supercilious harshness of the Irish Dean, 
and to profit by lessons delivered with so much 
roughness.. When Addison rallies, you see a 
satyr peeping oyer the shoulder of the Graces. 
His wit is refined ; it is of a kind that requires 
and exercises penetration in his reader, who is 
to catch his meaning from the side views that 
are dexterously presented to him ; for the 
author never laughs himself. The style of 
Addison is pure and clear ; rather diffuse than 
VOL. I. b con- 
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concentrated, and ornamented to the highest 
degree consistent with good taste. But this 
ornament consists in the splendour of imagery, 
not in the ordcmnance of words ; his readers 
will seek in vain for those sonorous cadences 
v/ith which the public ear has been familiarised 
since the writings of Dr. Johnson. They will 
find no stately magnificence of phrase, no 
triads of sentences artfully balanced, so as to 
form a sweep of harmony at the close of a 
period. His words are genuine English : he 
deals little in inversions, and often allows him- 
self to conclude negligently v/ith a trivial 
word. The fastidious ear may occasionally be 
offended with some colloquial phrases, and 
some expressions which would not now, per- 
haps, be deemed perfectly accurate, the re- 
mains of barbarisms which he more than any, 
one had laboured to banish from good writing ; 
but the besr judges have doubted, whether 
our language has not lost more than it has 
gained since his time. An idiomatic style gives 
a truth and spirit to a composition, that is but 
ill compensated by an elaborate pomp, which 
sets written composition at too great a distance 
from speech, for which it is only the substi- 
tute. There is perhaps a little too much of 

what 
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iwrhat the French call fersiflage^ in the man- 
ner in which he conveys his advice to the 
female part of his readers : but it was the 
fashion of that age to address women in a style 
of gallantry, under which was often concealed 
a sly ridicule. Swift, in his surly way, used 
to say, * Let him fair sex it to the world's 
end, I will not meddle with the Spectator/ 

The Essays of Addison are given sometimes 
in sets, and sometimes in single papers, and 
may be thrown into diflferent classes: those 
on criticisTrtj on moral and religious subjects^ 
Jancy pieces^ and those that exhibit character^ 
life and manners. From each of these, seve- 
ral have been chosen for the present Selection, 
Tlje sets, which for the sake of variety were 
originally mingled with the other papers, are 
here given without interruption, for the greater 
convenience of the reader. Of these, the 
first is the Essay on true and false PFitj in 
six papers. These strictures will appear parti- 
cularly seasonable, if we recollect how much 
the taste for point and verbal wit had prevailed 
in the punning reign of James the first, and 
among the minor wits of the court of Charles 
the second. Authors then abounded in thought, 
hut bad not yet learned what to reject. Addi- 
b 2 son 
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son has seasoned these papers witb a plentifid 
share of the quality in its best form:, ^which -is 
the subject of them. They conclude with- a 
well imagined allegory, which has been made 
the ground- work of a very pretty mock-heroic 
poem by the late Mr. Cambridge, entitled 
The ScribbkriacL Th^ Critique on Milton* s 
Paradise Lost is more elaborate, and is ex- 
tended through 18 papers. For this talk the 
author was qualified as well by his exquisite 
natural taste, as by his familiar acquaintance 
with the Greek and Roman classics, and the 
laws of composition ; we may add also, by his 
serious and religious turn of mind, a circum- 
stance of no small moment in relishing a 
poem the basis of which is laid in scriptural 
mythology. This admirable poem, which is 
now the boast, of every Englishman, was at 
that time but little noticed. Not that Addison, 
as some seem to think, discovered the Paradise 
Lost : it had been long enough before the 
public to attract the notice of judges: but 
there had been no large edition before his 
time, and many circumstances had contributed 
to. prevent its soon becoming a popular work. 
Milton's political character was for some time 
obabxious; his style had , many little roughs 

nesses. 
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hesses, and many scholastic terms not easily 
understood. His poem was in blank verse^ 
which was then a novelty to the English reader, 
as was also the nature of the poem itself; for 
we had no regular epic, and the common reader 
was not, as now, familiarized, through the me- 
dium of good translations, with Homer and 
Virgil. It was therefore a necessary prelimi- 
nary, to explain the laws and construction of 
epic poetry in general ; after which, in a 
pleasing strain of liberal and elegant criticism, 
the. essayist goes on to illustrate the beauties 
of his author. The many brilliant 'passages 
that are quoted, and brought into parallel 
with corresponding ones in the antient poets, 
chequer the page with a pleasing variety, and, 
by familiarizing the reader with the style of 
Milton^ made way for the more general recep- 
tion of the entire poem. Such a critique has 
certainly less in it that suits the present day, 
and therefore the editor was long in doubt 
whether to admit these papers in the present 
Selection. They will however be found use- 
ful to young persons in laying a basis of just 
taste, and older ones might have regretted the 
omission of what they have been accustomed 
to admire. A reader of the present day will 
b 3 be 
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be apt to smile to see Blackmore mentioned, as 
he is by Addison, in the same page with Mil-, 
ton ; but the truth is, there was a great mix- 
ture of party spirit in the cry raised by the 
tory wits against the dullness of Blackmore. 
He was too prolific a poet ; but his Creation 
is superior to many poems which those wits 
thought proper to commend. Worse authors 
have been promised immortality, and much 
better have failed to obtain it. 

The next set is on the Pleasures of the 
Imagination. This piece of criticism is 
equally calculated to enlighten the mind by 
the soundness of its rules ; and to form the 
taste, by the beauty of its illustrations : the 
language of Addison is no where more bril- 
liant and highly finished than in some passages 
of these papers. Akenside, as is well known, 
made them the groundwork of his didactic 
poem, and had little more to do in many 
parts than to reduce to measure what had 
already all the other charms of poetry. 

Several papers are devoted to theatrical en- 
tertainments. Such was then the licentious- 
ness of the playhouse, that the austere mo- 
ralists condemned it altogether. Addison did 
better ; for he undertook to reform it ; and 

no 
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no doubt it is owing to the castigation which 
he and other writers of taste and virtue have 
bestowed upon it, that it is at present tolera- 
bly free from gross indecency, rant, and pro- 
faneness. It was then common for ladies of 
character to go in a mask the first night of a 
new play, as they expected to be put out of 
countenance. Steele had a great share in this 
reformation, as well by his own comedies as by 
his strictures on those of others. 

Not content with the incidental and indirect 
service done to virtue and religion in the ge-r 
neral strain of his writings, the Saturday pa- 
pers through many of the volumes are devoted 
by Addison expressly to that purpose. The 
• sentiments of rational and liberal devotion 
which breathe through them, are blended with 
the speculations of philosophy and the paint- 
ings of a fine imagination. His religious aflfec- 
tions break forth at a fine sun-set, the view of 
the starry heavens, and other circumstances 
proper to impress a mind of feeling. Of these 
a portion are presented to the reader ; perhaps 
not so many as, upon a vague recollection, he 
will imagine might have been collected : but 
the truth is, we abound so much in excellent 
b 4 discourses 
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discourses of this nature, that <inany of; them: 
would not. now appear to be marked with tliat= 
originality which is meant to form: the' basis of' 
this Selection. In one particular, we (must re-: 
luctantly confess, Addison was rw^jliberal,. He. 
had no enlarged ideas of religious toleration^ 
He treats Freethinkers, whom he often at-, 
tacks, with a contempt and insult by no:means5 
consistent with either the philosophy or .the 
urbanity of his character : nay, he gives broad; 
hints that the civil magistrate would be well em- 
ployed in hunting these vermin, as he calls 
them, out of society ; and talks^ half in jesb 
half in earnest, of " blowing an atheist out of 
the mouth of a cannon.'* But Addison was,; 
and was accustomed to call" himsielf, a tory in 
religion, though a whig in politics. 

The next class ; may be called his Fancy 
Pieces, as the Vhion of Mirzahy the Moun- 
tain of Miseriesy Marathon and Yaratilda. 
These are almost all such as none but himself 
could write. The flower of the most elegant 
imaginaripn, the visions of a poetical fancy, are 
blended sometimes with sentiment, sometimes 
with wit and gaiety, and often are illustrative 
of some sublime moral truth. In this kind of 

.' . i.i V- writings 



-diiting, partkuiarly pleasing ,tO; young minds, 
Addison has been often iniitated, but perhaps ^ 
never equalled^ 

I In the pictures of life and delineation cS' 
m^mxersy which make up a large part of the^ 
work, the hand of a master is ilot less appa- ' 
rent The character of the Spectator himself 
is. well conceived and faithfully kept up; and 
that of Sir Roger de Coverley is exquisitely 
drawn. It is however remarkable, that hH 
character, as delineated in the course of the 
work, is very diflferent from the sketch of fr 
given in the accoimt of the club vsdth which'' 
the first volume of the Spectator opens : btit^ 
that paper is not Addison's, and it should seem 
as:if the authors had intended to make more use 
of- those characters than they afterwards found 
• it cohvenient to do; for the greater part of 
them come but little into play, and are no way 
essential to the conduct of the work. Sir 
Roger de Coverley, in the account given of 
him in the first paper, is said to have been in 
< his youth a man of the town, a fine gentle- 
man, to have supped with wits, blustered in 
coffee-houses, and fought duels. Addison's 
Sir Roger is nothing of all this. He is an ho- 
nest country gentleman, ignorant of the toym 

and 
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and the ways of it, with a moderate share of 
sense, very little information, and a large por- 
tion of what many would call salutary preju- 
dices. By the first paper we are prepared to 
expect a man whose singularities proceed from 
good sense and an original cast of thought ; a 
kind of humourist, not xmlike the elder Shan- 
dy ; but the singularities of Addison^s Sir- 
Roger proceed fi"om rusticity, and the preju- 
dices of a confined education, operating in- 
deed upon a most benevolent and friendly heart. 
His character is set in a new light, in a paper 
written by Dr. Aikin, in the Monthly Magazine^ 
for February 180(). It is there observed, that 
this character, though meant to be a favourite, 
is also meant as a vehicle of satire upon the 
cliaracter of the country gentleman, which Ad- 
dison has more openly held up to ridicule in 
the country squire of his Freeholder: they 
are extremely different with regard to the 
amiableness of tlieir characters, but they have 
the same national and party prejudices, and are 
both intended to exhibit inferiority to the more 
cultured inhabitant of the town, and to festen a 
ridkule upon the tory, which at that time was 
the country party. In Sir Roger de Coverley, 
however,, this design is subservient to that of 

drawing 
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drawing an amiable and worthy character. Sir 
Roger's benevolence, hosjutality, jMety, and ho* 
nest open cheerfulness, win our wannest aSec<» 
tions i and if we often smile at, we always 
love him. The reserved, sagacious, and 
thoughtful character of the Spectator contrasts 
very well with the simplicity and turn for 
active sports of the knight. With regard to 
his p^on for the widow, and the effect it is 
said to have had upon him, it may be doubted 
whether it forms a natural feature in a character 
like his. Minds that expand themselves in 
fedybgs of cheeiidl good will, and acts of ge« 
neral benevolence, and are at the same time 
destitute of those nicer discriminations of taste 
that inffuence particular predilections, are per-* 
haps not very likely to have the colour of their 
whole lives affected by a hopeless passion. But 
Addison has had little to do with that part of his 
character. Opposed to Sir Roger is Sir Andrew 
Freeport, a London merchant. Trade, though 
rising fast, or rather already risen into conse- 
quence, was despised by the country gentry. 
Addison has frequently taken occasion to set the 
trading part of the commxmity, who were nearly 
all whigs, in a respectable light, and to show the 
connection of conunerce with science and liberal 

principles. 



jmnciples. Many Other characters, in the course 
of the work, are delmeated with great spirit 
and humour; and the Spectators are by this 
aione advatntsigeoiisly distinguished from all the 
periodical papers \^hicrh have succeeded them, 
r Thus various are the merits of an author, 
whose fame can only perish with the lan- 
guage in which he wrote. As a critic, it is not 
profound learning or metaphysical subtlety, 
but exquisite taste ; as a philosopher, it is not 
de^p research, but the happy art of unfolding 
an idea, and placing it in the most attractive 
light ; as a moralist, it is not that energy which 
rouses and carries away the soul in the vortex 
of its own enthysiasm ; nor the novelty of 
system, resulting from bold original ideas, but 
an eloquence. urbane, persuasive, and tempe- 
rate, the alliance of the heart with the imagi- 
nation, v/hich distinguishes the page of Addi- 
son. In strokes of delicate humour and re- 
fined Vv'it he is inexhaustible ; but he has given 
VIS no instance of the pathetic, except in his 
story of Theodosius and Constantia. 

To the other authors of these periodical 
pjipers we are indebted for many pleasing es- 
says. Pierce, bishop of Rochester, has some 
ingenious papers of the serious kind. The un* 

fortunate 
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£3!Ct^Site Budg^li, the r^lati^n of Addison^ 
wrote many papers : his style often corner w 
near that of his friend and master as to do J^ua 
gfieat honour, were it not said that Addisofi 
a44ed;so many touches of his own as to m^te 
Bu^4g6irs propeity in them very doubtful. He 
;uses the signature of X. Tickell, who in mai^y 
(rf his wqrks presented a fainter reflexion c^ 
Addison,; was one of the set ; h\^t his papecs 
h$iye no m^Jc. . ParneH wrote the vision of the 
jGiX)ttp of: Grief, and the Palace of Vanity. 
Mr. Byronj:: wifote the popular piece, My 
thney ye Muses^ and some papers on 
dreaming. Most of the interesting stories are 
Steele's ; and the greatfer part of those papers 
that paint the manners of the town. Steele 
had allowing pen, but his style is negligent; 
and though he has endeavoured to serve the 
cause of virtue, particularly in his strictures on 
duelling, then very common, and gaming, yet 
his morai& have neither the dignity nor the:pu^ 
rity of those of his coadjutor. ' The snuffers 
(says bishop Latimer) should be of pure gold.* 
Such was not Steele, whose weaknesses and 
faults drew upon him the reprehension of his 
own better judgment. He wsus a character 
vibrating between virtue and vice, but he 
; •- ^ wanted 
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wanted not moral feeling. He is said to have 
opposed duelling, in consequence of the deep 
remorse he felt from the fetal tenmnation of a 
duel which he himself fought in early life with 
a brother officer. Steele tells a story with hu^ 
mour, but without its more delicate touches ; 
and his style is marked by little flippancies, and 
a certain air of the town. His signature is T, 
and sometimes R. Those of Addison were 
the letters which compose the name of the 
Muse Clio ; which gave occasion to the ele- 
gant compliment paid him in the following 
couplet : 

When fainting Virtue her last effort made. 
You brought your Clio to the virgin's aid. 

The Spectator continued from 1710 to 
1714 ; that is, during the last years of Queen 
Anne to the beginning of the reign of George 
the First : and durmg a time when all the other 
periodical publications were party papers, and 
80 bitter a spirit of animo^ty divided almost 
every company, it was no small advantage that 
one paper appeared every morning the tenden- 
cy of which was of an opposite nature, and that 
presented subjects for conversation which mea 
might canvass without passion, and on which 
2 they 
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fliey might differ without resentment. Three 
thousjmd of them were sold daily soon after 
the commencement of the publication ; after- 
wards, it is said, twenty thousand ; and it may 
rebuke our rage for typographical luxury to be 
told, that the immortal productions of Addis(» 
were first given to the public on a half-sheet of 
very coarse papef , and, before the imposition of 
a stamp, for the price of one penny. 

The Guardians may be considered as a kind 
of sequel to the Spectators. They were in 
two volumes. The strain of them is somewhat 
less sprightly ; but they contain many excellent 
papers, and among them several by Pope. The 
Guardian was published in the year 1713, be- 
tween the seventh and eighth volumes of the 
Spectator. For what reason the authors drop- 
ped, changed, and resumed their title in so 
short a space, cannot now be known. The 
Guardian has, like the Spectator, a set of cha- 
racters as a frame to the work, my Lady Li- 
zard and her sons and daughters, to whom 
Nestor Ironside is the Guardian ; but they are 
drawn with less spirit than those of the club in 
the Spectator, and both have the fault of not be- 
ing necessary to the conduct of the work. It is 
justly observed by Dr. Johnson, that the grave 

character 
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character of a Guardian, and ^ igu^rdi^n/ 1;<> 
joimg ladies, is. unfavouratble WthiS pr<35)riaty- 
of the lighter papers.- What, says he, havpr 
<i^ubs of tall and short ;m^^. to do with.tlie, 
education of Lady Lizard's daughters ? The 
9inly^ye^ of papers in these volume^ is that; oa 
pastoral poetry, written, it should seetti, by 
Tickell, perhaps with the assistance of Phillips, 
and some touches of Addisbn. They contaia 
niany just criticisms on a species of poetry now 
almost obsolete, but at one period $o much in 
feshion, that the5re was hardly a poet who did 
not tiy his hand at it j till at length it became 
insipid by the triteness of the sentiment, ^d the 
servile use of the heathen mythology, Th^ 
lovers of Italian poetry will by no means be sa- 
tisfied to see the beautiful poems of Aniinta 
and Pastor Fido only mentioned to be found 
fault with ; but English readers had, at that 
time, little relish for the belles lettres of othet 
nations. The Italian language was perhaps 
less cultivated than in the preceding century* 
Addison himself had a suQicieiit portion rf 
national prejudice, as appears vvhcncver the 
French writers are incidentally mentioned. The 
concluding allegory on pastoral poetry exhibits 
much elegant fancy, along with a strange con- 

fut:iou 



lusien hk the application of it to di^erent wri- 
ter^ and die periods in which they flourished. 
The critique ott Pope's Pastorals by that au« 
thor himself, is remarkable for the delicacy and 
artfbl irofiy which imposed on the editor of the 
paper, and secured its inserticm, though it was, 
in fact, a concealed ricficule on Phillips, whose 
pastorals it had been the aim qf the former pa- 
pers to extol. 

The Freeholder was a direct party paper, 
written by Addison alone, on the side of Go- 
vernment, inmiediately after the rebellion of 
1715, when perhaps one half of the nation 
were Jacobites in their hearts. It can of course 
supply little matter for a selection of this kind : 
yet a few papers are given, both as they possess 
genuine humour, and because, as Addison him- 
self remarks, future readers may see in them 
the complexion of the times in which they were 
written. His country squire is drawn with 
great humour and much effect, as the repre- 
sentative of a3et of men who were then almost 
all partisans again^ the court, if not favourers 
of the Stuart family. 

There seems to be no kind of writing which 
admits of selection more readily than these pe- 

V01-* I. c riodical 
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nodical papers. There is no plan to interrapt, 
no thread of reasoning to break. Each paper 
or set of papers is complete m itself; and 
though many are left out which may be 
thought to have some claim to insertion, none, 
it is hoped, are inserted which the reader of 
taste will wish to have been left out. 
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UNNION AND VALENTINE. No.-5. 

At the siege of Namur by the allies, there were m 
the ranks of the company commanded by captain 
Pinceat, in colonel Frederic Hamiltpn's regiment, one 
Unnion a corporal, and one Valentine a private senti- 
nel : there happened between those two men a dispute 
about a matter of love, which, upon some aggravations, 
grew to an irrfeconcileable hatred. Unnion, being the 
officer of Valentine, took all opportunities even to strike 
his rival, and profess the spite and revenge which moved 
Jiim to it. Th'e sentinel bore it without resistance; 
but frequently said, he would die to be revenged of that 
tyrant. They had spent whole months thus^ one injur- 
ing, the other complaining ; when, in the midst of this 
rage towards each other, they were commanded upon 
the attack of the castle, where the corporal received 
a shot in the thigh and fell : the French pressing on, 
•and he eju>ecting to be trampled to death, called out 
to his en^y. Ah, Valei^ne 1 can ^ '?ave me here ? 
Valentine immediately ran back, he midst of a 

thick fire of the French, to( corporal upon his 

back, and brought him throu that danger as far 

VOL. J, , as 
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as the abbey of Salfine, where a cannon ball took oiT&iS' 
head : his body fell under bis enemy whom he was car- 
rying off. Unnion immediately foigpt his wound, rose 
up, tearing his hair, ancf then threw himself upon the 
bleeding carcase, crying, Ah, Valentine ! was it for 
me who have feo barbaro^ly used tbee, that thou hast 
died > I will not live after thee. He was not by any 
means to be forced from the body^ but was removed 
with it bleeding in his arms, and attended with tears by 
all their comrades who knew their enmity. When he 
was brought to a tent, his wounds were dressed by 
force ; but the next day, still calling upon Valentine^ 
and lamenting his cruelties to him, he died in the 
pangs of remorse and despair. 

STEELE* 



I^QLITE CON VERS ATIONv No; Jlf. 

* Th I s evening I was with a couple of young ladtes r 
one of them has the character of the prettiest com- 
pany, yet really I thought her but silly ; the other, wha 
talked a great deal less, I observed to have understaa^A 
ing. The lady who is reckoned such a compamonl 
among her acquaintance, has only, with a very briskt 
air, a knack of saying the commonest things : the other^ 
with a sly, serious one, says home things enoughs The* 
first, mistress Giddy, is very quick 5 but the seconffy 
Mrs. Slim, fell into Giddy's own style, and waft tt 
good company as she. Giddy happens t^di^ \ltt 
glove ; Slim 1 ) it to heft^ Madam, .8ftfvOiJfi3j^.i 

hope you wi better office. Upon which SKm 

immediately i nd sits in her lap, and criesy 

Are you not « ay heaviness ? The sly weneh 

pleased 
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jpkascd me, to siee how sbie hit her height of undcr- 
hUudii^g 80 well. We sat down to supper. Says Giddy 
liiighty prdttily^XTwo bands in a dish, and one in > 
purse : sayi Slimylly, madam, the more the merrier ; 
iShe fewer the- better cheer. I quickly took the hint^ 
2nd was a$ wUty and talkative as they : says I^ 

He that will not when he ihay, 
When he will, he shall have nay ; 

and so helpfed myself. Giddy turns about ; What, have 
you found your tongue ? Yes, says I, it is manners to 
speak when I am spoken to 5 but your greatest talkers 
are the least doers, and the still sow eats up all the b^oth. 
Ha I ha ! says Giddy, one would thiiik he had nothing 
in him> and do yoii hear how he talks, when he pleases ! 
i grew immediately roguish and pleasant to a degree^ 
in the dame strain. Slim, who knew how good com- 
pany we had toe«i, cries. You will certainly print this 

bright conversation*.' 

swirx. 



k^NVENtdRY o* A i»LAtridusfi f. No. 4!*. 

This is to give notice, that a magnificent palace^ 
ln^ith great variety of gardens, statues, and water- works, 
may be bought cheap in Drury-lane ; where there are 
likewise several castles to be disposed of, very delight- 



jfe^ Thy^l^UPPpstrenily so 



»Bo slight, is inserted because in it 
Swifc afterwards expanded into 

Jtle of PeliU Con<vgrsation, 

f This was wtittcn^PBI'an order from the lord cham-^ 
berlsin for shutting up Drury>lane. 
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\\y sitiiated ; as also groves^ woods^ forests^ fountain^> 
nd country- seats^ with very pleasant pros]^ect8 cnfSI 
sidfes of thefti ; being the movtahles of Christojilief 
Rich, esquire, who is breaking up housekeeping, mjSi 
hae many curious pieces 6f furniture to dispose of, 
which tnjly be seen between the hours of six and ten in 
the evening. 

THE INVENTORY. 

Spirits of right Nantz brandy, for lambent flamea 
and apparitions* 

Three bottles and an half of lightning* 

One shower of snow in the whitest French paper. 

Two showers of a browner sort. 

A sea, consisting of a dozen large waves ; the tenth 
bigger than ordinary, and a little damaged. 
^ A dozen and half of clouds, trimmed with blacky and 
well -conditioned. 

A rainbow, a little faded. 

A set of clouds after the French mode, streaked witk 
lightning and furbelowcd. 

A new moon, something decayed. 

A pint of the finest Spanish wash, being all that is 
left of two hogsheads sent over last winter. 

A coach very finely gilt, and little used, with a pair 
. of dragons, to be sold cheap. 

A setting sun, a pennyworth » . . . 

An imperial mantle, made for Cyrus the great, 
tvorn by Julius Caesar, Baj; ^kinfi 
and sio;nior Valentini. *" 

A baskct-hilted sword, ^HHHIRTcarr^ 
in. 

Ilo-xana's night-gown. 

0th co'i 
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Othello's handkerchief. i 

The imperial robes of Xerxes, never worn but once*; 

A wild bpar killed by Mrs. Tofts and Dioclesian. 

A serpent to sting Cleopatra, 

A mustard bowl to make thunder with. 

Another of a bigger sort, by Mr^ Demxis's directions, 
little usedf* 

Six el.bow chairs, very expert in country-dances^ with 
six flower-pots for their partners. 

The whiskers of a Turkish bassa. 

The complexion of a murderer in a band -box ; con- 
sisting of a large piece of burnt cork, and a coal-black 
peruke, 

A suit of clothes for a ^ost, viz. a bloody shirt, 
a doublet curiously pinked, and a coat with three .gr^at 
^ye-Jet-eyes upon the breast. 

A bale of red Spanish wool. 

Modem plots, commonly known by the name of trap- 
doors, ladders of ropes, vizard-masques, and tables witt 
broad carpets over them. 

Three oak-cudgels, with one of crab -trcej all bought 
for the use of Mr. Pinkethman. 

Materials for dancing ; as masqxies, castanets, .aji;id a 
Jadder of ten rouijds. 

* This alludes to a play of Gibber's which fell after one 
night's representation, 

f Dennis had, a little before this, brought a tragedy upon 
\ stage, in which he introduced a new method of making 
' did not succeed, but the thunder wai 
cr heard it at the play of Macbeth; 
try, and exclaimed * See how 
ence ray tragedy, and steal my 

B 3 Aurengczeb/^'^ 
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AurAgezebe's scypaitar, made by WUl. Brdwfi iq 
Piccadilly. 

A plume of feathers, never used but by CEdiptis and 
the earl of Essex. ^ 

There are also swords, halbard*) dheep^boiok^ tar* 
dinalsbats, turbans, drunxs, gal ti pots, agihbet, acfM}Iej| 
a rack, a cart-wheel, an altar, an helmet, a back-piec^ 
a brea$t-pla^, a bell, a tub^ and a joitited-baby. 



I^RACTICAL Jp.KE§. No. 45. 

^ AM got hither safe, but never spent time with ^ 
little satisfaction as this evening ;' for you mtist know^^ 
^ was five hours with three merry, and two honest, fel- 
lows. The former sang catches ; and the latter even, 
died with laughing at the noise th^y made. Well, says; 
Tom Bellfrey, you scholars, Mr. JJickerstaff, are the 
worst company in the world. Ay, ^ays his opposite, 
you are dull to-night ; pr'ythee be merry. With that 
I huzzaed, an^d took a jump 'cross the table, then catnc; 
clever upon my legs, and fell a- laughing. Let Mr. 
BickerstafF alone, says o.ne of the honest fellows, when, 
he is in a good hu,mour, he is as goad company as any 
man in. England. He h=id no sooner spoke, but I 
snatched his hat off his head, and clapped it upon^ 
my own, and burst out a- laughing aga.in; up<ia 
which we all fell a-laughing for hgj^^R )MlMBt)Og o^ 
t;he honest fellows got behind jflH||r^e iowEm? luid 
hit me a sound slap on the baHpSj^odT which he got 
the laugh out of my hands ; and it was such a twang 

on, 
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pn t&y slioulders^ that I confess be was tnuok merrier 
than L I was half angry ; but resolved to keep up the 
;good humour of the company ; and after hollaing as 
loud as I could possibly, I drank off a bumper of claret, 
that made me stare again. Nay, says one of the honest 
fellows, Mr. Isaac is in the right, there is no conversa^ 
lion in this : what signifiea jumping, or hitting on< 
itnother on the back ? Let us drink about. We did so 
from seven of the clock until eleven ; and now I an^ 
come hither, and, after the manner of the wise Pytha- 
goras, begin to reflect upon the passages of the day. I 
remember nothing but that I am bruised to death ; and 
as it is^ray way to write down all the good things I have 
heard in the last conversation, to furnish my paper, I 
iCM from this only tell you my sufferings and my bangs. 

»T£SLK« 



ON PREACHERS. No. 66. 

Or all the people on the earth, there are none who 
pu22le me so much as the clergy of Great Britain, who 
are, I believe, the most learned body of men now in the 
world ; and yet the art of speaking with the proper or- 
naments of voice and gesture is wholly neglected among 
them ; and I will engage, were a deaf man to behold 
the greater part of them preach, he would rather think . 
they were reading the contents only of some discourse 
they intended to make, than actually in the body of an 
oratiqp, even when they are upon matters of such a 
natur^ $» bne would believe it were impossible to think 
of without emotion* 

I own there are exceptions to this general observation, 

and that the dean we heard the other day together is an 

M 4 orator* 
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orator. He has so much regard to his congregation^ 
that he commits to his memory what he is to say to 
them ; and has so soft and graceful a behaviour, that it 
must attract your attention. His person, it is to be 
confessed, is no small recommendation j but he is to 
be highly commended for not losing that advantage ; 
and adding to the propriety of speech, which might 
pass the criticism of Longinus, an action which would 
have been approved by Demosthenes. He has a pecu- 
liar force in his way, and has many of his audience 
who could not be intelligent hearers of his discourse, 
were there not explanation as well as grace in his 
action. This art of his is used with the most exact and 
holiest skill. He never attempts your passions until he 
has convinced your reason. All the objections which 
he can form are laid open and dispersed before he uses 
the least vehemence in his sermon ; but when he thinks 
he has your head, he very soon wins your heart ; and 
never pretends to show ihe beauty of holiness, vintil he 
hath convinced you of the truth of it. 

Would every one of our clergymen be thus careful 
to recommend truth and virtue in their proper figures, 
^nd show so much concern for them as to give them 
all the additional force they were able, it is not possible 
that nonsense should have so many hearers as you find 
it has in dissenting congregations, for no reason in the 
world but because it is spoken extempore. For ordi- 
nary minds are wholly governed by their eyes and ears, 
and there is no way to come at their hearts, but by 
power over their imaginations. 

There ismyfricnd and merry companion Daniel*. He 
knows a great deal better than he speaks, and cd,n fomi 

* Daniel Burgeft. 

a proper 
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a proper discourse as well as ^ny orthodox nerghliour. 
But he knows very well, that to bawl out, My beloved t 
and the words grace ! regeneration ! sanctification ! a 
new light ! the day 1 the day ! ay, my beloved, the 
day ! or rather the night ! the night is coming 1 and 
judgment will come, when we least think of it ! and 

«o forth rHe knows, to be vehement is the only way 

to come at his audience. Daniel, when he sees my 
firiend Greenhat come in, can give a good hint, and cry 
eut. This is only for the saints ! the regenerated ! By 
this force of action, though mixed with all the inco- 
herence and ribaldry imaginable, Daniel can laugh at 
his diocesan, and grow fat by voluntary subscription, 
while the parson of the parish goes to law for half * his 
dues. Daniel will tell you. It is not the shepherd, but 
the sheep with the bell, which the flock follows. 

Another thing, very wonderful this learned body 
should omit, is, learning to read; which is a most 
necessary part of eloquence in one who is to serve at the 
altar : for there is no man but must be sensible that 
the lazy tone and inarticulate sound of our common 
readers depreciate the most proper form of words that 
were ever extant in any nation or language, to speak 
their own wants, or his power from whom we ask 
relief. 

There cannot be a greater instance of the power of 
action than in little parson Dapper*, who is the common 
relief to all the lazy pulpits in town. This smart youth 
has a very good memory, a qqick eye, and a clean hand* 
kerchief. Thus equipped he opens his text, shuts his 
book fairly, shows he has no notes in his bible, opens 
)i)oth palms, and shows all is fair there too. Thus, with 

• Trapp, 

a decisive 
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41 decisive air, my yoiing man goes on witbotit«besila« 
tdon ; and though from the beginaing to the end of hit 
pretty discourse he has not used one proper gesture, yet 
nt the conclusion the churchwarden pulls his gloves from 
O^ff his bauds; Pray, who is thi^ extraordinary. youiig 
Q)aa ? Thus the force of action is such, that it is more 
prevalent, even when improper, than all the reason and 
^rgument in the world withouJ.it. This gentleman con- 
cluded his discourse by saying, I do not doubt bul if 
0ur preachers woul^ learn to speajc, and our readers ta 
jread, within six months time we should not have a dis^ 
'^n^jc within a mile qi a church in Gr^at Britain. 

SWIFT. 



THE SP;.ENETIC PATIENT. No. 8o. 

<Slll, Octob«r 9, 1741^. 

' Yesterday I had the misfortiine to drop ii| 
&t my lady Haughty's upon her visiting-day. When I 
entered the room where she receives company, they all 
$tood up indeed ; but they stood as if they were to stare 
at rather than to receive me. After a long pause, a ser- 
vant brought a round $tool, on which I sat down at the 
lower end of the room, in the presence of no less than 
twelve persons, gentlemen and ladies, lolling in clbaw- 
chairs. And, to complete my disgrace, my mistress 
was of the society. I tried to compose myself in vain^ 
not knowing how to dispose of either my legs or arms^ 
nor how to shape my countenance ; the eyes of the 
whole room being still upon me in a profound silence* 
My confusion was at last so great, that without speak- 
ing, or being spoken lo, I fled for it, and left the as-« 
scmbly to treat me at their discretion. A lecture from 

7 you 



yoia Hpon iht» inhuman distinctions in t free nation^ 
will, I doubt not, prevent the like evils for the future, 
tnd ^ake it, as we say, as cheap sitting ^s sta^ding^ 
X $m^ with the greatest respect, 

Sir, 
Your most humble and 

most obedient servant, 

JR. 
* P. S. I had almost forgot to inform you, that a^ 
feir young lady sat in an armless chair upon my right 
handjj with manifest discontent in her looks/ 

Soon after the receipt of this epistle, I heard a very 
gentle knock at my door : my maid went down, and 
brought up word, that a tall, lean, black man, well 
dressed, who said he had not the honour to be acquainted 
with me, desired to be admitted. I bid her show him 
up, met him at my chamber door, and then fell back 
a few paces. He approached me with great respect, and 
told me with a low voice, he was the gentleman that had 
been seated upon the round stool. I immediately recol- 
tected that there was a joint stool in my chamber, which 
J was afraid he might lake for an instrument of distinc- 
tion, and therefore winked at my boy to carry it into 
xny closet ; I then took him by the hand, and led him 
to the upper end of my room, where 1 placed him in 
xny great elbow chair ; at the same time drawing another 
without arms to it, for myself to sit by him. I then 
asked him, at what time this misfortune befell him ? 
He answered. Between the hours of seven and eight in 
the evening. I further demanded of him, what he had 
cat or drank that day ? He replied, Nothing but a dish 
of water-gruel with a few plums in it. In the next 
place, I felt his pulse, which was very low and lan- 
guishing. 
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guifihing. These circumstances confirmed me in aa 
opinion^ which I had entertained upon the first reading 
of his letter, that the gentleman was far gone in the 
spleen. I therefore advised him to rise the next morn- 
ing, and plunge into the cold bath, there to remain 
under water until he was almost drowned. This I 
ordered him to repeat six days successively ; and oil the 
seventh, to repair at the wonted hour to my ladjr 
Haughty's, and to acquaint me afterwards with what 
be shall, meet with theYe; and particularly to tell me, 
whether he shall think they stared upon him so much 
as the time before. The gentleman smiled ; and, by his 
way of talking to me, showed himself a man of excel- 
lent sense in all particulars, unless when a caue-chair,, 
a round or a joint stool, were spoken of. He opened 
his* heart to me at the same time concerning several, 
other grievances ; such as, being overlooked in public 
assemblies, having his bows unanswered, being helped 
last at table, and placed at the back part of a coach ; 
with many other distresses, which have withered his 
countenance, and worn him to a skeleton. Finding him 
a man of reason, I entered into the bottom of his dis- 
temper. Sir, said I, there are more of your constitu- 
tion in this island of Great Britain than in any other 
part of the world ; ^nd I beg the favour of you to tell 
me, whether you do not observe that you meet with 
.most affVonts in rainy days ? He answered candidly, 
that he had long observed that people were less saucy . 
iu sunshine than in cloudy weather. Upon which I told 
him plainly, his distemper was the spleen; and that, 
though the world was.very ill-natured, it was not so bad 
as lie believed it. I further assured him, that his use 
(if the cold bath, with a course of steel which I should. 
prescribe him, would certainly cure most of his ac 

(juaintancc 
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cjuaintance of their rudeness, ill -behaviour, and imper« 
tinence. My paiient smiled, and promised to observe 
my prescriptions, not forgetting to give me an account 
of their operation. This distemper being pretty epide- 
mical, I shall, for the benefit of mankind, give the 
public an account of the progress I make in the cure 
of it; 

ADDIS02(. 



TABLES OF FAME. No. 8l. 

There are two kinds of immortality; that which 
the soul really enjoys after this life, and that imaginary 
existence by which men live in their fame and reputation. 
The best and greatest actions have proceeded from the 
prospect of the one or the other of these ; but my design 
is to treat only of those who have chiefly proposed to 
themselves the latter, as the principal reward for therr 
labours. It was for this reason that I excluded from 
my tables of fame all the great founders and votaries of 
religion ; and it is for this reason also, that I am more 
than ordinary anxious to do justice to the persons of 
* whom I am now going to speak; for, since fame was the 
only end of all their enterprize? and studies, a man 
cannot be too scrupulous in allotting them their due 
proportion of it. It was this consideration which made 
me call the whole body of the learned to my assistance ; 
to many of whom I must own my obligations for the 
catalogues of illustrious persons which they have sent 
me in upon this occasion. I yesterday ejnployed th«i 
whole afternoon in comparing them with each other ; 
which made so strong an impression upon my imagina- 
■ tion, that they broke my sleep for the first part of the 
' following night, and at length threw mc into a very 
& agrceaijle 
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l^greeable vision, which I shall beg leitve to describe is 
Idl its particulars; 

- I dreamed that I ^as convened into a wide aoj 
iioundless plain^ that was covered with prodigiooi 
snultitudes of people, which no man could nucbber. la 
the midst of it there stood a mountain, with its bead 
above the clouds. The sides were extremely steep, and 
of such a particular structure, that no creature which 
was not made in d human figure could possibly ascend 
it. On a sudden there was heard from the top of it a 
sound like that of a trumpet; but so exceeding sweet 
and harmonious, that it filled the hearts of those who 
heard it with raptures^ and gave such high and delight- 
ful sensations as seemed to animate and raise human 
jiature above itself. This made me very much amazed 
to find so very few, in that innumerable multitude^ who 
had ears fine enough to hear or relish this music with 
pleasure : but my wonder abated, when, upon looking 
round me, I saw most of them attentive to three syrens 
clothed like goddesses, and distinguished by the names 
of Sloth, Ignorance, and Pleasure. They were seated 
on three rocks, amidst a beautiful variety of groves, 
meadows, and rivulets, that lay on the borders of the 
toountain. While the base and grovelling multitude of 
different nations, ranks, and ages, were listening to 
these delusive deities, those of a more erect aspect artd 
exalted spirit separated themselves from the rest, and 
inarched in great bodies towards the mountain from 
whence they heard the sound, which still grew sweeter 
the more they listened to it. 

On a sudden methoiight this select band sprang foi'- 
ward, with a resolution to. climb the ascent, and follow 
the call of that heavenly music. Every one took some- 
thing with him, that he thought might be of assistance 

i9 



}a Hta in liis march. Several had their swords (ira^foiy 
some carried rolls of paper in their hands, some bad 
confipasses, others quadrants^ others telescopes, and 
Others pencils : som^ had laurels on their heads, and 
others btiskins on their legs : in short, there was scarce 
any instrument of a mechanic art or liberal science 
irhich was not made use of jon this occasion. My good 
dbsmon, who stood at my right hand during the course 
of tbis whole vision;, observing in me a burnin^fcire 
la join that glorious company, told me, be highly ap^ 
pnroYed the generous ardour with which I seemed trans- 
ported; but at the same time advised me to cover my 
face with a mask all the wbik I was to labour on the 
Mcent* I took bis counsel, without inquiring into h^ 
feasons. The whole body now broke into different par* 
lies, and began to climb the precipice by ten thousand 
different paths. Several got into little alleys, which did 
not reach far up the hill before they ended and led no^ 
further } and I observed that most of the artisans, which 
considerably diminished our number, fell into these 
paths. 

We left another considerable body of adventurers be* 
]iind us, who thought tliey had discovered by-ways up 
the hill, which proved so very intricate and perplexed, 
that, after having advanced in them a little, they were 
quite lost among the several turils and windings ; and 
though they were as active as any in their motions, they 
made but little progress in the ascenti These, as my' 
guide informed me, were men of subtle tempers and 
puzzled politics, who would supply the phce of real 
wisdom with cunning and artifice. Among those who 
were far advanced in their way, there were some that by 
one false step fell backward, and lost more ground in a 
»u)ment than they had gained for miuiy houi^, or could 

be 
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be ever able to recover. We were now advanced i^cry 
high^ and observed, that all the different paths which 
ran about the sides of the mountain began to meet in 
two great roads ; which insensibly gathered the whole 
multitude of travellers into two great bodies. At a little 
distance from the entrance of each road there stood a 
hideous phantom, that opposed our further passage. 
One of these apparitions had his right hand filled with 
darts', which he brandished in the face of all who came 
lip that way : crowds ran back at the appearance of it, 
and cried out, Death 1 The spectre that guarded the 
other road was Envy : she was not armed with weapons 
of destruction, like the former ; but by dreadful hissings^ 
noises of reproach, and a horrid distracted laughter, she 
appeared more frightful than Death itself, insomuch 
that abundance of our company were discouraged from 
passing any farther, and some appeared ashamed of 
having come so far. As for myself, I must confess my 
heart shrunk within me at the sight of these ghastly ap- 
pearances : but on a sudden the voice of the trumpet 
came more full upon us, so that we felt a new resolu^^ 
tion reviving in us : and in proportion as this resolution 
grew the terrors before us seemed to vanish. Most of 
the company, who had swords in their hands, marched 
on with great spirit, and an air of defiance, up the road 
that was commanded by Death ; while others, who had 
thought and contemplation in their looks, went foc» 
ward in a more composed manner up the road possessed 
by Envy. The way above these apparitions grew smooth 
and uniform, and was so delightful, that the travellers 
went on with pleasure, and in a little time arrived at 
the top of the mountain. They here began to breathe 
a delicious kind of ether, and saw all the fields about 
them covered with a kind of purple light, that made 

them 
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fhem reflect with satisfaction on their past toils ; and 
diflfused a secret joy through the whole assembly, which 
showed Itself in every look and feature. In the midst of 
these happy fields there stood a palace of a very glorious 
structure : it had four great folding doors, that faced 
the four several quarters of the world. On the top of it 
was enthroned the goddess of the mountain, who smiled 
upon her votaries, and sounded the silver trumpet which 
had called them up and cheered them in their passage 
to her palace. They had now formed themselves into 
several divisions j a band of historians taking their sta- 
tions at each door, according to the persons whom the/ 
were to introduce. 

On a sudden, the trumpet, which had hitherto sound- 
ed only a march, or point of war, now swelled all its 
notes into triumph and exultation : the whole fabric 
shook, and the doors flew open. The first who stepped 
forward was a beautiful and blooming hero, and, as I 
heard by the murmurs roand me, Alexander the Great. 
He Was conducted by a crowd of historians. The person 
who immediately walked before him was remarkable 
for an embroidered garment, who not being well ac- 
quainted with the place, was conducting him to an 
apartment appointed for the reception of fabulous he- 
roes. The name of this false guide was Quintus Curtius, 
But Arrian and Plutarch, who knew better the avenues 
of 'this palace, conducted him into the great ball, and 
placed him at the upper end of the first table. My good 
daemon, that I might see the whole ceremony, con- 
veyed me to a corner of this room, where I might per- 
ceive all that passed, without being seen myself. The 
next who entered was a charming vii^in, leading in a 
venerable old man that was blind. Under her left arm 
she bore a harp, andoQ her head a garland* Alexander^ 

you I. c who 
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who was vcfly well acquainted with Honjer, stood up 9^ 
bis entrance, and placed him on hi^ right hand. The. 
virgin, who ifc seems- was one of the nine sisters that at* 
tended on the goddess of Fame, amiicd with aainefl^ 
kle grace at theic meeting, and retired. 

JtiHus Csesar was now comii^ forward ; and l&ougl^ 
moat of the histjoriaas offered their service to introdoce 
liim, he left them at the door, and would have no oon* 
ductor but himself^ 

. The next who advanced was a man of a homely but 
«heerful aspect, and attended'by persons of greater figure 
than any that appeared on this occasion^ Plato was on^ 
his right hand^ and Xenophoaon his left, lie bowed 
to Homer, and sat down by hii». It was expeeted that 
Plato would himself have taken a» place next to his maa* 
ter Socrates : biit on a sudden there was heard a great 
clamour of disputants at the door,, who appeared with 
Aristotle at the head of them. That philosopher with 
some rudeness, but great strength of reason, conviacedt 
the whole table that a title to the fifth place was fai» 
due, and took it accordingly.. 

He had scarce* sat down> when the same beautiiii} 
virgin that had introduced Homer brought ia another, 
who hung back at the entrance, and wouW have excused' 
himself, had= not- his- modesty been overcome by the 
invitation of all who sat at the tabfe- His guide an4- 
hehavioiir made me easily conclude it was Virgil, CS* 
cero next appeared, and took his place. He had in« 
^ired at tlie dooc for one Luoceius to introduce him f' 
i>ut not finding him there, he contented himself witk 
the attendance of many other writers, who all, excepfc. 
SaHust, appea«?d highly pleased with the office. 

We waited some time in expectation of the joext 

worthy, who came in with a great retinue offaiatoriana^ 

6f whose 
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whose natniit I could not learn, most of them being 
natives of Carthage. The person thus conducted, who 
was Hannibal, seemed much disturbed, and could not 
forbear complaining to the board of the afironts he 
had met with among the Roman historians, who at- 
tempted, says he, to carry me into the subterraneous 
apartment ; and perhaps would have done it, had it 
not been for the impartiality of this gentleman, point- 
ing to Polybius, who was the only person, except my 
own countrymen, that was willing to conduct me 
hither. 

The Carthaginian took his seat, and Pompey entered 
with great dignity in his own person, and preceded by 
several historians. Lucan the poet was at the head of- 
them, who observing Homer and Virgil at the table, 
was going to sit down himself, had not the latter whis- 
pered him, that whatever pretence he might otherwise 
have had, he forfeited his claim to it by coming in as 
one of the historians. Lucan was so exasperated with 
the repulse, that he muttered something to himself; 
and was heard to say> that since he could not have a 
seat among them himself, he would bring in one who 
abne had more merit than their whole assembly : upon. 
which he went to the door, and brought in Cato of 
Utica. That great man approached the company with 
such an air, that showed he contemned the honour 
which he laid a claim to. Observing the seat opposite 
to Cassar was vacant, he took possession of it, and spoke- 
two or three smart sentences upon the nature of pre- 
cedency, which, according to him, consisted not in 
place, but in intrinsic merit; to which he added, that 
the most virtuous man, wherever he was seated, was 
always at the upper end of the table. Socrates, who 
had a great spirit of itillery with his wisdom^ pould not 

c Q^ forbear 
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ofbeir smiling at a virtue which took so Irttle pains tb> 
make itself agreeable. Cicero took the occasion to make 
a long discourse in praise of Cato, which he uttered 
with much vehemence. Caesar answered him with ft 
great deal of seeming temper^ but as I stood-at a greaft. 
distance from thcm^ I was not abfe to hear one word 
of what they said. But I could not forbear takin|^ 
notice, that in all the discourse which passed at the 
table, a word of nod from Homer decided the con- 
troversy. 

After a short pause Augustus appeared, looking round 
him with a serene and affable countenance upon all the 
writers of his age, wIk) strove amoiYg themselves which 
of thcM should show him the greatest marks of gratitude 
and respect. Virgil rose from the table to meet him; 
and though he was an acceptable guest to all, he ap- 
peared more such to the learned than the niiilitary 
worthies. The next man astonished the whole table with 
his appearance : he was slow, solemn, and silent in his 
behaviour, and wore a raiment curiously wrought with 
hieroglyphics. As became into the middle of the room, 
he threw up the skirt of it, and discovered a golden 
thigh. Socrates, at the sight of it, declared against 
keeping company with any wha were not made of flesh 
and blood ; and therefore desired Diogenes the Laertian 
to lead him to the apartment allotted for fabulous he- 
roes, and worthies of dubious existence. At his going 
out, he told them, that tht?y did not know whom they 
dismissed; that he was now Pythagoras, the first of 
philosophers, and that formerly he had been a vcrj' brave 
man at' the siege of Troy. That may be very true, said 
Socrates ; but you forget that you have likewise been a 
very great harlot in your time. This exclusion made 
vay for Archimedes, who came forward with a scheme 
... of 
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«^f xuatkematlcal figures in his hand ; among which I 
observed a cone and cylinder. 

Seeing this table full, I desired my guide, for variety, 
to lead me-to the fabulous apartment, the roof uf which 
was painted with gorgona, chinixras, and centaurs, 
Vfith many other emblematical figures which I wanted 
both time and skill to unriddle. The first table was al- 
most fiiU.' at .the upper end sat Hercules leaning an arm 
upon his club; ©n his right hand were Achilles and 
Ulysses, -and between them Mneas ; on his left were 
Hector, Theseus, and Jason : the lower end had Orpheus, 
£sop, Phalaris, and Musaeus. The ushers seemed at 
a loss for a twelfth man, when, methought, to my great 
joy and surprise, I heard some at the lower end of the 
table mention Isaac Bickerstaff: but those of the upper 
end receiv-ed it with disdain ; and said if they must have 
fi British worthy, they would have Robin Hood. 

While I was transported with the honour that was 
done me, and burning with envy against my competitor, 
I was awakened by the noise of the cannon which were 
then fired for the taking of Mons. T should have been 
very nwch/^roubled at being thrown ou4 of so pleasing 
a vision on any other occasion 9 but thought it an agree- 
able change to have my thoug^its divterted from the 
greatest among the dead and fabulous heroes, to the most 
famous among the real and the living. 

SWIJT ilND ADDISON. 



BATHETIC STORIES. ' No. Sjl^ 

Atoung gentleman and ladyof antlent and honour. 

tUe houses in Cornwall had from their childhood 

tutcrtained for each other & generous and noble passion, 

c 3 Nvhkh 
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which had been long opposed by their friends^ by mason 
of the inequality of their fortunes ; but their constancy 
to each other, and obedience to those on whom they 
depended, wrought so much upon their relations, that 
these celebrated lovers were at length joined in marriage. 
Soon after their nuptials the bridegroom was obli^ 
to go into a foreign country to take care of a considerabk 
fortune, which was left him by a relation, and camt 
very opportunely to improve their moderate circum-* 
stances. They received the congratulations of all tha 
country on this occasion ; and I remember it was a 
common sentence in every one's mouth, ^ You sea 
how faithful love is rewarded/ 

He took this agreeable voyage, and sent home every 
post fresh accounts of his success in his affairs abroad | 
but at last, though he designed to return with the next 
ship, he lamented in his letters, that busineas would 
detain htm some time longer from home; because 
he would giv^ himself the pleasure of an unexpected 
arrival. 

The young lady, after the heat of the day, walked 
every evening on the sea-shore, near which she lived, 
with a familiar friend, her husband's kinswoman; and 
diverted herself with what objects they met there, or 
upon discourse of the future methods of life, in the 
happy change of their circumstances. They stood one 
evening on the shore together in a perfect tranquillity, 
observing the setting of the sun, the calm face of the 
deep, and the silent heaving of the waves, which gently 
rolled towards them, and broke at their feet ; when at 
a distance her kinswoman saw something float on the 
waters, which she fancied was a chest; 9^ with a 
9mile told her, she saw it first, and if it came asbor% 
full of jewels^ she had^a right to ^t« T^cy bo|b fixe4 



•flirir eyes upon it, and entertained themselves with tlie 
•subject of the wreck, the cousin still asserting her right; 
but promising, if it was a prize, to give her a very rich 
^oral for the child, of which «he was then big, provided 
she might be god-mother. Their tiAtih soon abated,- 
when they observed, upon the nearer approach, that il 
was a human body. The yoimg lady, who had a heatt 
Baturally filled with pity and compassion, made many 
melancholy reflections on the occasion. Who Icnows, 
said she, but this man may be the enty hope and heir 
of a wealthy house; the darling of indulgent parents, 
who arc now in impertinent mirth, and ^easing them- 
selves with the thoughts of offering him a bride they 
have got ready for him ? or, may he not be the master 
of a family that wholly depended upon bis life? Therd 
may, for aught we know, be half a dozen fatherless 
^children, and a tender wife, now exposed to poverty by 
his death. What pleasure might he haw promised 
himself in the difierent welcome he was to have from 
her and them ! But let us go away; it is a dreadful 
«ight ! The best office we can do is to take care th^ 
the poor man,^ whoever he is, may be decently buried* 
She turned away; when a wave threw the carcase on the 
«hore. The kinswoman immediately shrieked out, Oh, 
my cousin! and fell upon the ground. The. unhappy 
wife went to help her friend ; wl^sn she saw her own 
husband at her feet, and dropped in a swoon upon the 
body. An old woman, who had been the gentleman's 
nurse, came out about this time to call the ladies in to 
supper, and found her child, as she always called him, 
dead on the shore, her mistress aaid kinswoman both 
lying dead by him. PJer loud lamentations, and calling 
her young master to life, soon awaked the friend from 
her trance ; but the wife was gone for ever. 

c 4 WK^a 
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When the family and neighbourhood got together 
round the bodies, no one asked any question^ but the 
objects before them told the story. 
. Incidents of this nature are the more moving when 
they are drawn by persons concerned in the catastrophe, 
notwithstanding they are often oppressed beyond the 
power of giving them in a distinct light, except we 
gather their sorrow from their inability to speak it. 

I have two original letters, written both on the same 
^ay, which are to me exquisite in their different kinds. 
The occasion was this : A gentleman who had courted 
a most agreeable young woman, and won her heart, 
obtained also the consent of her father, to whom she 
was an only child. The old man had a fancy that they 
should be married in the same church where he him- 
self was, in a village in Westmorland, and made them 
set out while he was laid up with the gout at London, 
The bridegroom took only his man, and the bride her 
maid ; they had the most agreeable journey imaginable 
to the place of marriage ; from whence the bridegroom 
writ the following letter to his wife's father ; 

* Sir, March iS, 1672. 

' After a very pleasant journey hither, wc 
are preparing for the happy hour in which I am to be 
your son. I assure you the bride carries it, in the eye 
of the vicar who married you, much beyond her 
mother ; though he says, your open sleeves, pantaloons, 
and shoulder-knot, made a much better show than the 
finical dress I am in. However, I am contented to be 
the second fine man this village ever saw, and shall make 
it very merry before night, because I shall write myself 
from thence 

Your most dutiful son, 

T,D. 
•The 
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^ The bride gives her duty, and is as handsome as an 
angel 1 am the happiest man breathing/ 

The villagers were assembling about the churchy 
and the happy couple took a walk in a private garden* 
The bridegroom's man knew his master would leave 
the place on a sudden after the wedding, and, seeing 
him draw his pistols the night before, took this oppor- 
tunity to go into his chamber and charge them. Upon 
their return from the garden, they went into that room 5 
and after a little fond raillery on the subject of their 
courtship, the lover took up a pistol, which he knew 
he had unloaded the night before, and, presenting it to 
her, said with the most graceful air, whilst she looked 
pleased at his agreeable flattery, Now, madam, repent 
of all those cruelties you have been guilty of to me ; 
consider, before you die, how often you have made a 
poor wretch freeze under your casement : you shall die, 
jou tyrant, you shall die, with all those instruments 
of death and destruction about you, with that inchant-- 
ing smile, those killing ringlets of your hair. — Give 
fire, said she, laughing. He did so; and shot her dead. 
Who can speak his condition ? But he bore it so pa- 
tiently as to call up his man. The poor wretch entered, 
and his master locked the door upon him. Will, said 
he, did you charge these pistols ? He answered. Yes, 
Upon which he shot him dead with that remaining. 
After this, amidst a thousand broken sobs, piercing 
groans, and distracted motions, he writ the following 
letter to the father of bis dead mistress : 

'Sir, 

' I, who two hours ago told you truly I was 
the happiest man alive, am now the most ^liserable. 
Your daughter lies dead at my feet, killed by my hand, 

through 



\. 
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through a mistake of my man's charging my pistols 
unknown to me. Him have I murdered fof it. Such 
18' my wedding day. — —I will immediately ibllow my 
wife to her grave ; but before I throw myself upon my 
sword, I command my distraction so far as to explatn 
my story to you. I fear my heart will not keep together 
until I have stabbed it. Poor good old man ! * 
Remember, he that killed your daughter died for it. 
In the article of death I give you my thanks, and pray 
for you, though I dare not for myself. If it be possible^ 
^o not curse me.' 

STEELE. 
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When T came home last night, my servauit de* 
livered me the following letter : 
' < Sir, October 44, 1709. 

^ I have orders from sir Harry Quickset of 
Staffordshire, baronet, to acquaint you that his honour 
sir Harry himself, sir Giles Wheelbarrow, knight, 
Thomas Rentfrcc, esquire, justice of the quorum, 
Andrew Windmill, esquire, and Mr. Nicholas Doubt 
of the Inner Temple, sir Harry's grandson, will wait 
upon you at the hour of nine to-morrow morning, being 
Tuesday the .twenty- fifth of October, upon business 
which sir Harry will impart to you by word of mouth. 
I thought it proper to acquaint you beforehand so many 
persons of quality came, that you might not be surprised 
therewith. Which concludes, though, by many years 
absence since I saw you at Stafford, unknown. 

Sir, 
•• ^ Your most humble senmirt, 

John Thrifty/ 
. I received 



V. 
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I received this message with less surprise than I 
beheve Mr. Thrifty imagined ; for I knew the good 
company too well to feel any palpitations at their 
approach : but I was in a very great concern how 1 
ihould adjust the ceremonial^ and demean myself to all 
these great men, who perhaps had not seen any thing 
above themselves for these twenty years last past. I 
am sure that is the case of sir Harry. Besides whlfch, 
I was sensible that there was a great point in adjustiiik^ 
my behaviour to the simple esquire, so as to give hin^ 
satisfaction, and not disoblige the justice of the quorum, * 

The hour of nine was come this morning, and I had 
no sooner set chairs, by the steward's letter, and fixed 
my tea equipage, but I heard a knock at my door, 
which was opened, but no one entered; after which 
followed a long silence, which was broke at last by. 
Sir, I beg your pardon j I think I know better : and 

another voice, Nay, good sir Giles 1 looked out 

from my window, and Saw the good company all with 
their hats off, and arms spread, offering the door to 
each other. After many offers, they entered with mudh 
solemnity, in the order Mr. Thrifty was so kind as to 
name them to me. But they are now got to my 
chamber-door, and I saw my old friend nr Harry enter. 
I met him with all the respect due to so reverend a 
vegetable ; for you are to know, that is my sense of a 
person who remains idle in the same place for half a 
century. I got him with great success into his chair 
by the fire, without throwing down any of my cups. 
The knight-bachelor told me, he had a great respect 
for my whole family, and would, with my leave, place 
himself next to sir Harry, at whose right hand he had 
ft^t at every quarter sessions these thirty yefrs, unless he 
^as sick. The steward in the rear whispered the young 

Tcm^Ur^ 
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Templar, That is true to my knowledge. I bad the 
misfortune, as they stood cheek by jole, to <lesire the 
esquire to sit down before the justice of the quorum, to 
the no small satisfaction of the former, and resentmeiu 
of the latter : but I saw my error too late, and got them 
as soon as I could into their seats. Well,, said I, gen- 
tlemen, after I have told you, how glad I am of this 
great honour, I am to desire you to drink a dish of tea. 
.They answered one and all, that they neVer drauk tea 
in a morning. Not in a morning 1 said I, staring 
"round me* Upon which Uie pert jackanapes • Nic 
Doubt tipped me the wink, andput out his tonguq at 
his grandfather. Here followed a profound silence; 
when the steward, in his boots and whip, proposed that 
we should adjourn to some public house, where €very 
body might call for what they pleased, and enter upoa 
the business. We all stood up in an instant, ai^d sir 
Harry filed off from the kft, ver)^ discreetly, counter- 
marching behind the chairs towards the door : after 
him, sir Giles in the same manner. The simple esquire 
made a sudden start to follow ; but the justice of the 
quorum whipped between upon the stand of the stairs* 
A maid going up with coals made us halt, and put us 
into such confusion that we stood all in a heap, without 
any visible possibility of recovering our order: for the 
young jackanapes seemed to make a jest of this matter, 
and had so contrived, by pressing amongst us under 
pretence of making way, that his grandfather was got 
into the middle, and he knew nobody was of quality 
to stir a step until sir Harry moved first. We were 
fixed in this perplexity for some time, until we heard a 
very loud noise in the street 5 and sir Harry asking 
what it was, I, to make them move, said, it was fire. 
Upon this, all ran down as^fast as they could, without 

order 
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larder or ceremony, until we got into the street, where 
we drew up in very good order, and filed off down Sheer*- 
lane 5 the impertinent Templar driving us hefore him, 
as in a string, and pointing to his acquaintance who 
passed by. 

I must confess, I love to use people according to heir 
own sense of good breeding, and therefore whipped in 
between the justice and the esquire." He could not 
properly take this ill ; but I overheard him whisper the 
steward that he thought it hard that a common con- 
jurer should take place of him, though an elder esquire. 
In this order we marched down Sheer-lane, at the upper 
end of which I lodge. When we came to Temple-bar, 
sir Harry and sir Giles got over; but a run of the 
coaches kept the rest of us on this side of the street: 
however, we all at last landed, and drew up in very good 
order before Ben Took's shop, who favoured our rally- 
ing with great humanity. From whence we proceeded 
again, until we came to Dick's coffee- bouse, where I 
designed tp carry them. Here we were at our old dif- 
ficulty, and took up the street upon the same ceremony. 
We proceeded through the entry, and were so neces- 
sarily kept in order by the situation, that we were now 
got into the coffee-house itself, where as soon as we 
arrived we repeated our civilities to each other ; after 
^hich we marched up to the high table, which has an 
ascent to it inclosed in the middle of the room. The 
whole house was alarmed at this entry, made up of 
person Af so much state and rusticity. Sir Harry 
called for a mug of ale, and Dyer's Letter. The boy 
brought the ale in an instant ; but said they did not 
take in the Letter. No! says sir Harry, then teke 
back your mug; we arc iike indeed to have good liquor 
at this house 1 Here the Templar tipped me a second 

wink; 
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wink; and if I had not looked very grave upon hintyt 
fimnd he was disposed to be very familiar with me. In 
shorty I observed, after a long pause, that the gentlemen 
did not care to enter upon business until after their 
morning draught, for which reason I called for a bottid 
of mum ; and finding that had no effect upon them, * I 
•rdered a second, and a third : after which sir Harrjr 
reached over to me, and told me in a low voice that 
the place was too public for business ; but he would 
call upon me again to-morrow morning at my own 
lodgings^ and bring some more friends with him* 

ADDISON AMD STEELE.* 



TENDERNESS OF AUTHORS TO THEIK WORK$» 

No. 91. 






A#A VERY pleasant gentleman of my acquaintance told 
xne one day a story of falsehood and vanity iu an 
author. 

Maevius showed him a paper of verses, which he said 
he had received that morning by the penny- post from 
an unknown hand. My friend admired them extremely* 
Sir, said he> this must come froma man that isejninent; 
you see fire, life, and spirit, run through the whole, 
and at the same time a correctness which shows he it 
used to writing: pray, sir, read them over again. Ho 
begins again, title and all : ^ To Maevius oa Bis in«r 
comparable poems.' The second reading was pIKbrgiiKi 
with much more vehemence and a&ion than thef[>rmer> 
^|[tev which my friend Hdl into downright raptures ■■ 
Why, they are truly sublime ! there is energy in this 
line ! description in that! Why, it is the thing itself t 
^ is p^rfept picture 1 Maeyius eouldbeajr q6 vuk^i 

but 
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fcot, Faith^ says he, Ned, to tell you the plain truth, i 
writ them myself. 

There goes jusl such another story of the same pa-* 
temal fenderoess in Bavius, an ingenious contempo- 
rary of mine, who had writ several comedies which 
were rejected by the players. This my friend Barius took 
Sx envy, and therefoi!e prevailed upooa a gentleman ta 
go with him to the ptayhouse,^ and gave him a new play 
of his, desiring he would persoiiate the author, and 
read it, to baffle the »pite of the actors. The friend 
consented, and to reading they went. They had not 
gone over three similes, before Roscius the player made 
the acting author stop, and desired to know what he- 
meant by such a rapture ; and how it came to pass 
that, in this condition of the lover, instead of acting 
according Id his circumstances, he spent his time in 
considering what his present state was like ? That is* 
very true, says the mock author ; I believe we had a» 
good strike these lines out. By your feave, says Bavius,. 
you-sha& not spoil your play, you are too modest; those 
Tcry Hnes, few aught I know, are as good as any in your 
play, axxd they shaH stand. . Weli, they go on, and the 
panticle *aad ' stood unfortunately at the end of a verse, 
and was made to rhyme to the word ^ stand.' This 
fidactus excepted against. The new poet gave up thai; 
too, and said heAvouid not dispute for a monosyllable^ 
■ Ftar a monosyHahle ! says the real aiithor, I can 
jBSSure you, a monosyllabfe may be of as' great force as^ 
a word often syllables. : I tell you, sir, * and' is the 
connexion of -the matter in that place ; without that 
word, you; may put all thaf follows into any other play 
MS weH asthis« Besides, if you leave it out, it will look 
MS if you had ptrt it in only for the sake of the rhyme. 
JKosciua ikcrsisted^ assuring the gentleman that it was 

impossible 

i 
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iinpossliilc to speak it but the *• aiiJ * inu«t be lost, $o 
it iniirht Ai well b^- blutu-J (uii. Iiaviu<i snatchod hit 
play uut ot* tlicir lu-uid^ said tiu-y were both block- 
Leads, andwmtofT; repeat intr a con plct, bccauM hcf 
would iiot make his exit irreinilar. A witty man of 
thcfc dayd compared \l\i» true and feigned poet to the 
CJntcndinir mothers before Sobnioii ; the tmc one was 
easily di4cu\ered from the pretender, by refusing to Me 
kii> ufi'iypring dissected. 

tTEfctl. 
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I HAD several hints and advertinenients from iin« 
known iiands, that some, who are enemies to my 
labours, design to demand the fashionable way of sa« 
tijfacti(>n fur the disturbance my Lucubrations have 
^iveu them. I confess, a.^ Uunurs now stand, I do not 
know how to deny sueh inviters, and am preparing^ 
myself accordingly. I Jiavc bought pumpa and files, ' 
and am every mornipSn>ractisin2: in my ehainlKT. My 
neighbour the dancing-master has demanded of mt 
why I take this liberty, since 1 would not allow it l)im ? 
But I answered, his was an act of an indiSikent 
nature, and mine of necessity. My late treatises 
against duels have ^o (at disobliged the fraternity of the 
iicjjit science of defence?, that 1 can get none of them 
to show me so much as one pa.^s. I am therefore 
o'uligcd to lejim by book ; and have, accordingly several'' 
volumes, wherein all the postures arc exactly delineated. 
I must confer, s I am shy of letting people sec mo. at 
tliis exercise^ because of my flannel waistcoat, and to^ 

spcclAcIei» 



1^{^2ctacles, which I am forced to fix on the better to 
observe the posture of the enemy. 

I have upon my chamber walls drawn et full length 
the figures of all sorts of men, from eight feet to three 
£eet two inches. Within this height I take it that all 
the fighting men of Great Britain are comprehended. 
But as I push, I make allowances for my being of a lank 
and spare body, and have chalked out in every figure 
my own dimensions; for I scorn to rob any man of his 
life by taking advantage of his breadth : therefore I 
press purely in a line doWn from his nose, and take no 
more of him to assault than he has of me : for, to speak 
impartially, if a lean fellow wounds a fat one in any 
part to the right or left, whether it be in cart or in terse, 
beyond the dimensions of the said lean fellow's own 
bfeadth, I take it to be murder, and such a murder as 
is below a gentleman to commit. As I am spare, I am 
^so very tall, and behave myself with relation to that 
advantage with the same punctilio ; and I am ready to 
* stoop or stand, according to the stature of my adver- 
.; tary. I must confess I have had great success this 
morning, and have hit every figure round the room in 
a mortal part, without receiving the least hurt, except 
t little scratch by falling on my face, in pushing at one 
at the lower end of my chamber ; but I recovered so 
quick, and jumped so nimbly into my guard, that if 
he had been alive he could not have hurt me. It is 
confessed, I have writ against duels with some 
warmth; but in all my discourses I have not ever said 
that I knew* how a gentleman could avoid a duel if he 
were provoked to it ; and since that custom is now be- 
come a law, I know nothing but the legislative power, 
with new animadversions upon it, can put us in a 
<:apacity of denying challenges, though we were after- 
VOL. I. p wards 
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wards hanged for it. But no more of this at present^- 
As things standi I shall put up no more affronts ; an<l: 
I shall be so far from talcing ill words, that I wilF moftT 
take ill looks. I therefore warn all hot young fellDw» 
not to took, hereafter more terrible then their neigh- 
bours ;. fbr^ if they stare at me with their hats coC}ke^ 
higher than other people, I will not bear it. Nay, £ 
give warning to all people in genei'al to look kindly at- 
H»e ; for I will bear no frowns, even from ladies ; and* 
rf any woman pretends to look scornfully at me,. I shalC 
demand satisfaftioaof the ne}t4:of kin of the mafcuUBe 
gendciv addison and steslb. 



LAD^r BURNT FN TITE PLAYHOUSE Ar COPEIT- 
HA GEN. No. 94. 

C^AtliNDA and Chloe, two very fine women, were 
b!^ up as sisters in the family of Romeo, who was the- 
fittherofChlbe,and the guardian of Clarinda. Philander,. 
« young gentleman of a good person, and charming con- 
versali6n> being a friend of oW Romeo's, frequented 
his hotse^ and' By tfiat means was much in conversation 
with the yoimg ladies, though still in the presence ofc 
Ae father ^xid the guardian. The ladies both entertained 
a secret passion for him^ and could see well enough, 
Motwiriistanding the delight which he really took in. 
Romeo's conversation^ that there was something more 
ih his heart which made him so assiduous a visitant*. 
Each of them- thought herself the happy woman f 
hiifr the person beloved was Chloe. It happened that 
both of them. were at a play in a carnival evening, when 
it is the fashion there, as well as in most countries of 
Europe, both for men aiid women to appear in masks 

and 
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jukI (fisguises. It was on that memorable night in the 
year 1679, when the playhouse by some unhappy acci- 
dent was set on fire. Philander, in the first hurry of 
tte disaster, immediately ran where his treasure was J 
Imrdt open the door of the box, snatched the lady up in 
his arms, and with unspeakable resolution and good 
fortune carried her off safe. He was no sooner out of 
the crowd, but he set her down; and grasping, her in 
bis arms, with all the raptures of a deserving lover. 
How happy am I, says he, in an opportunity to tell you 
I love you more than all things, and of showings you 
the sincerity of my passion at the very first declaratioa 
of it ! My dear, dear Philander, gays the lady, pulling 
off her mask, this is not a time for art ; you are much 
dearer to me than the life you have preserved ; and the 
joy of my present deliverance does not transport me so 
much as the passion which occasioned it. Who can 
tell the grief, the astonishment, the terror, that appeared 
in the face of Philander, when he saw the person he 
spoke to was Clarinda ? After a short pause, Madam, 
says he, with the looks of a dead man, we are both 
mistaken; and immediately flew away, without hearing 
the distressed Clarinda, who had just strength enough 
to cry out. Cruel Philander ! why did you not leave 
me in the theatre ? Crowds of people immediately ga- 
thered about her, and, after having brought her to her- 
self, conveyed her to the house of the good old unhappy 
Romeo. Philander was now pressing against a whole 
tide of people at the doors of the theatre, and striving 
to enter with more earnestness than any there endea- 
voured to get out. He did it at last^ and with much 
diflSculty forced his way to the box where his beloved 
Chloe stood, expecting her fate amidst this scene of 
terror and distraction. She revived at the sight of 

D 3 riiilander, 
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Philander, who fell ahcut her ncci: with a tcnd«rrn«t 
not to be expressed ; and ainid>t a thousand sobci and 
sighs told her his love, and his dreadful mistake. Th« 
stage was now in flames, and the whole house full of 
smoke: the entrance wasrpiiic harred tip with heaps of 
people, who had fallen upon one another an they endea- 
voured to get out : swords were drawn, shrieks heard on 
all sided; and, in short, no p(j!%sibility of an escape fur 
Pliilander hin>self, had he been capable of making it 
without his Chloe. Bnt his mind wa.s above such a 
thought, and wholly employecJ iii> weeping, condolingi 
and comforting. Hccalches her in his arms, llie fire 

surrounds them, wh'rie 1 cannot go on 

Were I an infidel, misfortunes like this would con* 
vince me that there must be an hereafter: for who can 
believe that so much virtue could meet with so grcti 
distress without a following reward *? 

ST£L'L«# 
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There are several persons who have many pleasure* 
and entertainments in their possession which they do 
not enjoy. It is therefore a kind and good ofii-e to ac» 
(piaint them with their own happiness, and turn their 
attention to kucIi indances of their good fortune whicl^ 
tiu-y are apt to overlook, i'ersons in the married state 
often want sucli a monitor; and pine away their day8> 
by l')')klni!; uj)on the same condition in anguish and 
iniiinnir, which r.airits with it in tlie opinion of others 

'^ Tills c:itaiJtrophc ii said to have really happened in 

.Dc:i:7iurk. 
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^». complication of all the pleasures of life, and a retreat 
^rom its inquietudes. 

I am led into this thought by a visit I made an old 
friend who was formerly my schoolfellow. He came 
^o town last week with his family for the winter, and 
yeisterday morning sent me word his wife expected me 
^o dinner. I am as it were at home at that house, and 
every member of it knows me for therr well-wisher* 
I cannot indeed express the pleasure it is to be met by 
the children with so much joy as I am when I go 
thither: ihe boys and girls strive who shall come firft 
when th^y think it is I that am knocking at the door ; 
and that child which loses the race to me runs back 
again to tell the father it is Mr. Bickerstaff. This day 
I was led in by a pretty girl that we all thought must 
have forgot me ; for the family has been out of towa 
these two years. Her knowing me again was a mighty 
subject with us, and took up our discourse at the first 
entrance. After which, they began to rally me upon 
a thousand little stories they heard in the country, 
about my marriage to one of my neighbour'g daugh- 
ters: upon which the gentleman, my friend, said, 
f Nay, if Mr. Bickerstaff marries a child of any of his 
pld companions, I hope mine shall have the prefer- 
ence; there is Mrs. Mary is now sixteen, and would 
m^Jicc him as fine a widow as the bpst of them : but I 
know him too wdl ; he is so enamoured with the very 
memory of those who flourished in our youth, that he 
wll not so much as look upon the modern beauties. I 
remember, old gentleman, how often you went home 
in a day to refresh your countenance and dress, when 
Teraminta reigned in your heart. As we came up in 
the coach, I repeated to my wife some of your verses 
«a iaejr.* With such refleftions on little passages 
D 3 which 
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which happened long ago, we passed our time darr^g 
A cheerful and elegant meal. After dinner, his lv>^ 
left the room, as did also the children. As soon as ^^^v 
were alone, he took me by the hand ; Well, ray ffPO^ 
friend, says he, I am heartily glad to see thee ; I wB$ 
afraid you would never have seen all the company thjtf 
dined with you to-day again. Do not you think tb# 
good woman of the house a little altered since you fol- 
lowed her from the playhouse, to find out who she wtl 
for me? I perceived a tear fall down his cheek'as he 
spoke, which moved me not a little* But to turn the 
discourse, said I, She is not indeed quite that creaturt 
she was when she returned me the letter I carried from 
you ; and told me, she hoped, as I was a gentleman, 
I would be employed no more to trouble her, who bad 
never offended me ; but would be so much the gentle* 
man's friend as to dissuade him from a pursuit which 
he could never succeed in. You may remember i 
thought her in earnest ; and you were forced to employ 
your cousin Will, who made his sister get acquainted 
with her for you. You cannot expert her to be for 
ever fifteen. Fifteen ! replied my good friend : ah I 
you little understand, you that have lived a bachelor, 
how great, how exquisite a pleasure there is in being 
really beloved ! It is impossible that the most beau* 
teous face in nature should raise in me such plejLsing 
ideas as when I look upon that excellent woman. 
That fading in her countenance is chiefly caused by hcF 
watching with me in my fever. This was followed by 
a fit of sicknessj which had like to have carried her off 
last winter. I tell you sincerely, I have so many ob* 
ligations to her, that I cannot with any sort of mode- 
ration think of her present state of health* But as to 
what you say of fifteen, she givts me every day plea« 

auret 
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'«Qre6 1>«3roiK) what I ever knew, in the possession of her 
~1>cauty, when I was in the vigour of youth. Every 
Bioment &f her Kfc brings me fresh instances of her 
-<»mplacency to my inclinations, and her prudence ir 
regard to my fortune. Her face is to tne much more 
. 'l>eautiful than when I first saw it ; there is no decay in 
any feature which I cannot trace from, the very instant 
it was occasioned by some anxious concern for my wel- 
fare and interests. Thus at the sanie time^ methink's, 
the love I conceived towards her, for what she' was, is 
heightened by my gratititde for what she is. Th6 *l6\»e 
^ a wife is as much above the idle passion conltnonly 
called by that name, as the loud laughter t!>f buffobiM 
is inferior to the ^elegant mirth of gentlemcftx. Oh t 
^ftbe is an inestimable jewel. In her examination of 
htt household affairs she shows a certain fisarfulness to 
find a faulty which makes her servants obey her like 
•children J and the meanest we have has an ingenuous 
^hame for an oficnGC, not always to be seen in children 
ip Qtb^r-&inilief • I spe^dc freely to you, my old friend; 
«ver since her sickness, things that gave me the quiek- 
«at juy before turn now to a certain anxiety. As the 
children play in the next room, I know the poor things 
4>y their steps, and am considering what they, must do^ 
sheuld they lose their mother in their tender years* 
The pleasure I used to take in telling my boy storiics 
^ battles, and asking my girl questions about the dis-* 
posal of her baby, and the gossiping of it, is turned* 
into inward reflection and melancholy. 

He would have gone on in this tender way, when the 
good lady entered, and, with an inexpressible sweetness 
in her countenance, told iw she had been searching h-er 
closet for something verj^ good, to treat such an old 
frien4 as I was. Her husband's eyes sparkled with 
D 4 pleasure 
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pleasure af the cheerful i\css of her countenance; and 

saw all his fears vanish in an instant. The lady ob 

serving something in our looks which showed we hac""= 

been more serious than ordinary, and seeing her hus^ 

band receive her with great concern under a forcec^ 
cheerfulness, immediately guessed at what we liad bees^rx 
talking of; and, applying herself to me, said with sl 
smile, Mr. Bickerstaff, do not believe a word of wha.^ 
he tells you. I shall still live to have you for my se- 
cond, as I have often promised you, unless he takes 
more care of himself than he has done since his coming 
to town. You must know, he tells me that he finds 
London is a much more healthy place than the coun- 
try; for he sees several of his old acquaintance and 
schoolfellows are here young fellows with their fuli« 
bottomed periwigs. I could scarce keep him this 
morning from going out open-breasted. — My friend, 
who is always extremely delighted with her agreeable 
humour, made her sit down with us. She did it with 
that easiness which is peculiar to women of sense ; and, 
to keep up the good humour she had brought in with 
her, turned her raillery upon me : Mr, Bickerstaff, you 
remember you followed me one night from the play- 
house; suppose you should carry me thither to- borrow 
nigh!, and lead me into the front box. This put us 
into a long field of discourse about the beauties who 
were mothers to the present, and shined in the boxes 
twenty years ago. I told her, I was glad she had 
transferred so many of her charms, and I did not ques« 
tion but her eldest daughter was within half a year of 
being a toast. 

We were pleasing ourselves with this fantastical pre- 
ferment of the young lady, when on a sadden we were 
alarmed with the noise of a drum, and immediately en- 
tered 
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*^red my little godson to give me a point of war. ffia 
another, between laughing and chiding, would have put 
liim out of the room; but I would not part with him 
so. I found upon conversation with him, though he 
* vras a little noisy in his mirth, that the child had cx- 
xiellent parts, and was a great master of all the learning 
on the other side eight years old. I perceived him a 
very great historian in ^sop's Fables : but he frankly 
declared to me his mind, that he did not delight in that 
learning, because he did not believe they were true ; 
for which reason I found he had very much turned his 
studies^ for about a twelvemonth past, into the lives 
and adventures of Don Bellianis of Greece, Guy of 
Warwick, the Seven Champions, and other historians 
of that age. I could not but observe tl\e satisfaction 
the father took in the forwardness of his son ; and that 
these diversions might turn to some profit, I found the 
boy had, made remarks which might be of service to 
him during the course of his whole life. He would 
tell you the mismanagements of John Hickathrift, find 
fault with the passionate temper in Bevis of Southamp- 
ton, and loved Saint George for being the champion of 
England ; and by this means had his thoughts insen- 
sibly moulded into the notions of discretion, virtue, 
and honour. I was extolling his accomplishments, 
when the mother told me, that the little girl who led 
me in this morning was in her way a better scholar 
than he: Betty, says she, deals chiefly in fairies and 
sprites 5 and sometimes in a winter night will terrify 
the maids with her accounts, until they are afraid to 
go up to bed. 

I sat with them until it was very late, sometimes in 
merry, sometimes in serious discourse, with this parti- 
cular pleasure, which gives the only true relish to all 

conversatioi^, 
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conversation, a sense that every one of us liked ( 
other. I went home, considering the different copd i 
tions of a married life and that of a bachelor 5 and i 
muft confess it struck rae with a secret coucern, to vmB 
fleet, that whenever I go off I shall leave no tracea hm^* 
hind nie. In this poo^ve mood I returned to my fw^^ 
mily i that is to say, to my maid, my dog, and my cat, 
•who only can be the better or worse for wliat happen^ 
to me* 



ME. BICKERSTAFF HEARING PETITIONS. 

No. 103. 

There is nothing gives a man greater satisfaction 
than the s^se of having dispatched a great deal of bn* 
siness, especially when it turns to the public emolu- 
ment. I have much pleasure of this kind upon my 
spirits at present, occasioned by the fatigue of affairt 
which I went through last Saturday. It is some time 
aince I set apart that day for examiniug the preten- 
sions of several who had applied to me for canes, 
j>crspectivc-gl asses, snuff-boxes, orange-flower- waters, 
and the like ornaments of life. In order to adjust this 
matter, I had before directed Charles Lillie, of Beau- 
fort-buildings, to prepare a great bundle of blaul; li- 
cences in the following words : 

* You are hereby required to permit the bearer of 
this cane to pass and repass through the streets and 
suburbs of London, or any place within ten miles of it, 
without let or molestation ; provided that he does not 
walk with it under his arm, brandish it in the air, or 
kong it on a button : in which case ii shall be forfeit- 
7 ed; 
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ed 5 and I hereby declare it forfeited to any one who 
-«hall think it safe to take it from him. 

Isaac BickcrstafF.* 

The same form^ differing only in the provisos, will 
serve for a perspective, snuff-box, or perfumed hand- 
kerchief, I had placed myself in my elbow-chair at 
the upper end of my great parlour, having ordered 
Charles Lillie to take his place upon a joint stool, with 
a writing-desk before him. John Morphew also took 
his station at the door; I having, for his good and 
faithful services, appointed him my chamber-keeper 
upon court days. He let me know that there were a 
great number attending without. Upon which I or- 
dered him to give notice, that I did not intend to sit 
upon snuff-boxes that day; but that those who ap- 
peared for canes might enter. The first presented me 
with the following petition, which I ordered Mr, Lil- 
lie to read. 

♦ To Isaac Bickerstaff, Esq. Censor of Great Britain, 
* The humble petition of Simon Trippit, 

^ Sboweth, 
' That your petkioncr having been bred up to a 
cane from his youtb^ it is now become as necessary to 
him as any other of his limbs. 

* That a great part of his behaviour depending upon 
it, he should be reduced to the utmost necessities if ht 
ihould lose the use of it. 

* That the knocfcijjg of it upon his shoe, leaning 
one leg upon it, or whistling with it on his mouth, arc 
such great reliefs to him in conversation, that he dqes 
not know how to be good company without it. 

' That 
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^ That he is at present engaged in an aftiour, a" 
muft despair of success if it be taken from him. 

* Your petitioner therefore hopes, that, 4he premii 
tenderly considered, your worship will not deprive hm n 
of SQ useful and so necessary a support, 

^ And your petitioner shall ever, &c/ 

Upon the hearing of his case, I was touched witft 
some compassion, and the more so, when, upon ob- 
serving him nearer, I found he was a prig. I bid him 
produce his cane in court, which he had left at the 
door. He did so ; and I finding it to be very curiously 
clouded, with a transparent amber head, and a blue 
ribband to hang' upon his wrist, I immediately ordered 
my clerk Lillie to lay it up, and deliver out to him a 
plain joint, headed with wahiut ; and then, in order to 
wean him from it by degrees, permitted him to wear it 
three days in a week, and to abate proportionably until 
he found himself able to go alone. 

The second who appeared came limping into th^ 
court; and setting forth in his petition many pre- 
tences for the use of a cane, I caused them to be exa- 
mined one by one : but finding him in different stories, 
and confronting him with several witnesses who had 
seen him walk upright, I ordered Mr. Lillie to take in 
his cane, and rejected his petition as frivolous, 

A third made his entry with great difficulty, leaning 
upon a slight stick, and in danger of falling every step 
he took. I saw the weakness of his hams ; and hear- 
ing that he had married a young wife about a fortnight 
before, I bid him leave his cane, and gave him a new 
pair of crutches, with which he went off" in great vi- 
gour and alacrity. This gentleman was succeeded by 

, auolherj^ 
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iitather, who seemed very much pleased while his pe- 
tition was reading, in which he had represented that 
he was extremely afflicted with the gout, and set his 
foot upon the ground with the caution and dignity 
which accompany that distemper. I suspected him fo r 
an impostor; and having ordered him to be searched, 
I committed him into the hands of doctor Thomas 
Smith in King-street, my own corn-cutter, who at- 
tended in an outward room, and wrought so speedy a» 
cure upon him that I thought fit to send him away 
Hithout his cane. 

' While I was thus dispensing justice, I heard a noise 
in my outward room ; and inquiring what was the oc- 
casion of it, my door-keeper told me, that they had 
taken up one in the very fact as he was passing by my 
door. They immediately brought in a lively fresh- 
coloured young man, who made great resistance with 
hand and foot, but did not offer to make use of his 
cane, which hung upon his fifth button. Upon exa- 
mination I found him to be an Oxford scholar, who 
was just entered at the Triple. He at first disputed 
the jurisdiction of the court; but being driven out of 
his little law alid logic, he told me \'ery pertly, that he 
looked upon such a perpendicular creature a-s man to 
make a very imperfect figure without ^ cane in his 
hand. It h well known, says he, we ought, according 
to the natural situation of our bodies, to walk upon, 
our hands and feet ; and that the wisdom of the an- 
tients had described man to be an animal of four legs 
in the morning, two at noon, and three at night; by 
which they intimated, that a cane might very properly 
become part of us in some period of life. Upon which 
I asked him, whether he wprc it at his breast to have 
it i;j readiness wheja that peripd should arpive ? My 

young 
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young lawyer immediately told me he had a proper"^ 
in it, and a right to hang it where he pleased, and '^o 
make use of it ad be thought fit, provided tliat he d/^/ 
not break the peace with it; and further said, that 1:20 
never took it off his button, unless it were to lift it ap 
at a coachman, hold it over the head of a drawer^ 
point out the circumstances of a story, or for other 
services of the like nature^ that are all withhi the laws 
of the land. I did not care for discouraging a young 
man, who, I saw, Ivould come to good ; and because 
his heart was set upon his new purchase, I only or- 
dered him to wear it about his neck, instead of hang- 
ing it upon his button, and so dismissed him. 

There were several appeared in court, whose preten- 
tions I found to be very good, and therefore gave them 
their licences upon paying their fees : as many others 
had their licences renewed, who required more time for 
recovery of their lameness than I had before allowed 
them. 

Having dispatched this set of my petitioners, there 
came in a well*dressed maft, with a glass tube in one 
hand, and his petition in the other. Upon his enter- 
.ing the room, he threw back the right side of his wig^ 
put forward his right leg, and, advancing the glass to 
his right eye, aimed it directly at me. In the mean 
while, to make my observations als6, I put on niyr 
spectacles ; in which posture we surveyed each other 
for some time. Upon the removal of our glasses, I 
desired him to read his petition ; which he did very 
promptly and easily, though at the same time it set 
forth that he could see nothing distinctly, and vva^ 
within very few degrees of being utterly blind ; con- 
cluding with a prayer that he might be permitted to 
strengthen and extend Lis sight by a glass. In answer 
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^Kf tht«5 I tolif him he might someiimca extend it <♦ 
^i»ow& destruction. As you are now, said I, you; 
•kre out of the reach of beauty ; the shafts of the 
Sctest cjres lose their force before they can come at 
you ; you cannot distinguish a toast from an orange* 
"Wencli ; you can see a whole circle of beauty with- 
out a?iy interruption from an impertinent face to dif«« 
eompose you» lit short, what are snares for others-^ 
My petitiooer would hear no more, but toU me vcpy 
•eriously^ Mr. BickerstafF, you quite mistake your 
man ; it b the joy, the pleasure, the employment of* 
say life> to frequent public assemblies, and gaze uponr 
the figttr. In a wocd, I found his use of a glass was- 
/Occasioned by no other infirmity but his vanity, and 
was not so much designed to make him see, as to make^ 
hjm be seen and distinguished' by others. I therefore 
refused him a licence for a perspective, but allow^ed 
kirn a pak of spectacles, with full permission to use 
ibem in any pisblic assembly as he should think iit« 
He was- followed hy so very few of this order of meu, 
that I have reasoa to hope thia sort of cheats are al« 
most at an end. 

The orai]ge*«flower-pfien appeared nett with petitions^ 
perfumed so strongly with nfiusk th»t I was almost 
over<^ome with the scent ; and for my own sake wa9. 
obliged forthwith to license their handkerchiefs, espe* 
dally when I found they had sweetened them at Cliarle9 
l^tliie's, and that some of their persons^ would not be 
ahogcther inoffenfire without them. John Morphew^ 
whom I have made the general of my dead men, ac- 
quainted me that the petitioners were all of that order,- 
and could produce certifcates to pro\'e it, if I required it. 
I was ]So well pleased with this way of their embalming 
themsdlves,. that I commanded the aforesaid Morphew 

to. 
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to give It in orders to his whole army, that evefV 6tt^^ 
who did not surrender himself up to be disposed of by 
the upholders, should use the same method to keep 
himself sweet during his present state of putrefac-* 
tion, 

I finished my session with great content of mind, re* 
flefting upon the good I had done ; for, however slight* 
ly men may regard these particularities and little follies 
in dress and behaviour, they lead to greater evils. The 
bearing to be laughed at for such singularities teaches 
tis insensibly an impertinent fortitude, and enables us 
to bear public censure for things which more substan- 
tially deserve it. By this means they open a gate to 
folly, and oftentimes render a mto so ridiculous, as to 
discredit his virtues and capacities, and unqualify them 
from doing any good in the world. Befides, the giving 
into uncommon habits of this nature is a want of that 
humble deference which i^ due to mankind, and, what 
is worst of all, the certain indication ef some secret 
flaw in the mind of the person that commits them. 
When I was a young man, I. remember a gentleman 
of great integrity and worth was very remarkable for 
wearing a broad belt and a hanger, instead of a fashion- 
able sword, though in all other points a very well-bred 
man. I suspected him at first sight to have something 
wrong in him, but was not able for a long while to 
discover any collateral proofs of it. I watched him 
narrowly for six-and-thirty years'; when at last, to the 
surprise of every body but myself, who had long expect- 
ed to see the folly break out, he married his own cook- 
maid. 

ADDISON AND STEELS* 
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Visiting days* No, 109. 

There has not some years been such a tumult 
In our neighbourhood as this evening about six. At 
the lower end of the lane the word was given, that 
there was a great funeral coming by. The next mo- 
ment came forward, and in a very hasty instead of 
solemn manner, a long train of lights ; when at last a 
footman, in very high youth and health, with all his 
force ran through the whole art of beating the door 
of the house next to me, and ended his rattle with the 
true finishing rap. This did not only bring one to the 
door at which he knocked, but to that of every one in 
the lane in an instant. Among the rest, my country 
maid took the alarm, and, immediately running to me, 
, told me there was a fine, fine lady, who had three men 
with burial torches making way before her, carried by 
two men upon poles, with looking-glasses on each side 
of her, and one glass also before, she herself appearing 
the prettiest that ever was. The girl was going on in 
her story, when the lady was come to my door in her 
chair, having mistaken the house. As soon as she en- 
tered, I saw she was Mr. Isaac's scholar, by her speak- 
ing air, and the becoming stop she made when she 
began her apology. You will be surprised, sir, said 
she, that I take this liberty, who am utterly a stranger 
to you 5 besides that it may be thought an indecorum 
that I visit a man. She made here a pretty hesitation, 

and held her fan to her face ^Then, as if recovering 

her resolution, she proceeded But I think you have 

said that men of your age are of no sex ; therefore I 
njay be as free with you as one of my own. The lady 
did me the honour to consult me on some particular 
matters, which 1 am pot at liberty to report. But be- 
VOL. I. E fore . 
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fore she took her leave, she produced a long list of 
names, which.she looked upon to know whither she was^ 
logo next. I must confess, I could hardly forbear. dis- 
covering to her immediately, 'that I secretly. laughed at 
the fantastical regularity she observed in throwing awaj 
her time ; but I seemed 4o indulge her in it, out of a 
curiosity- to hear her own sense of her way of life. Mr. 
Bickerstaff, said she, you cannot imagine how much 
you are obliged to me in staying thus long with you, 
having so many visits to make; and indeed, if 1 bad 
not hopes that a third part of those I am going to will 
be abroad, I should be unable to dispatch them thif 
evening. Madam, said I, are you in all this haste and 
perplexity, and only going. to such as you have not a 
mind to see ? Yes, sir, said she, I have several now 
with whom I keep a constant correspondence, and re- 
turn visit for visit punctually every week, and yet we 
have not seen each other since last November was 
twelvemonth. 

She went on .with a very good air, and, fixing her 
eyes on her list^ told me, she was obliged to ride aboyt 
three miles and a half befQre she arrived at her own 
house. I asked after what manner this list was taken, 
whether the persons writ their names to her, and de- 
sired that favour, or how she knew she wasDot cheated 
in her muster-roll ? The method we take, says she, is, 
ibat the porter or sen*ant who comes to the door writes 
down all the names who come to see us, and all such 
are entitled to a return of their visit. But, said I, ma- 
dam, I presume jthose who arc searching for each 
other, and know one another by messages, may be un- 
derstood as candidates only for each other's favour ; 
and that after so many how-do-ye-does, you proceed 
10 visit or not, as you like the run of each other's re« 
putalion or fortune. Yoji understand it aright, said 

5 she; 
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she ; apjd. we become friends as soon as we are con- 
vinced that, our dislike to each other may be of any 
consequeii«i : for to tell you truly, said she, for it is 
in vain to Inde any thing from a inan of your penetra- 
tiop^ general visits are not made out of good- will, but 
&r fear of ill-will. Punctuality in this case is often a 
suspicious circumstance; and there is nothing so com- 
mon as to have a lady say, I hope she has heard no- 
thing of what I said of her, that she grows so great with 
9ie« But indeed my porter is so dull and negligent^ 
that I fear he has not put down half the people I owe 
idsits to. Madam, said I, methinks it would be very 
proper if your gentleman usher or groom of the cham- 
ber were, always to keep an account by way of debtor 
and creditor. I know a city l^dy who uses that me- 
thod, which I think very laudable ; for though you may 
possibly at the court end of the town receive at the 
door^ and light up better than within Temple Bar, yet 
t must do that justice to my friends the ladies within 
the walls, to own, that they are much more exact in 
their correspondence. The lady I was going to men-^ 
tion as an example, has always the second apprentice 
out of the counting-house for her own use on her vi- 
siting days, and he sets down very methodically all the 
visits which are made her. I remember very well, that 
on the first of January last, when she made up her 
account for the year 1708, it stood thus 2 

Mrs. Courtwood — Debtor. Per Contra — ^Creditor. 



To fcventeen 
hundred and 
four visits re 
ceivcil. 



^! 



1704 



Bv eleven hun-0 
dred and nine > 
paid. 3 

Due to balance 



E 2 



IIO9 

595 

1704 
This 
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This gentlewoman is a woman of great oftconomyV 
and was not afraid to go to the bottom of her affairs i 
and therefore ordered her apprentice to give her credit ' 
for my lady Easy's impertinent visits upon wrofng dacys^ 
and deduct only twelve per cent. He had orders also 
to subtract one and a half from the whole of such as 
she had denied herself to before she kept a day ; and, 
after taking those proper articles of credit on her side, 
she was in arrear but five hundred. She ordered her 
husband to buy in a couple of fresh coach-horses 5 and 
with no other loss than the death of two footmen, 
and a church-yard cough brought upon her coachman, 
she was clear in the world on the tenth of February last, 
and kteps so beforehand, that she pays every body 
their own, and yet makes daily new acquaintances.—* 
I know not whether this agreeable visitant was fired 
with the example of the lady I told her of, but she hn- 
niediately vanished out of my sight, it being, it seems'j 
as necessary a point of good breeding to go off as if 
you stole something out of the house, as it is to enter 
as if you came to fire it. I do not know one thing 
that contributes so much to the lessening the esteem 
men of sense have to the fair sex, as this article of 
visits. 

STEELE. 



TRIALS OP DEAD MEN. No. IIO. 

As soon as I had placed myself in my chair of judi- 
cature, I ordered my clerk, Mr. Lillie, to read to the 
assembly, who were gathered together according to no- 
tice, a certain declaration, by way of charge, to optu 
the purpose of my session, which tended only to this 
explanation, that as other courts were often called to 

demand 
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demand the execution of persons dead in law; so this 
was held to give the last orders relating to those who 
are dead in reason. The solicitor of the new company 
of upholders near the Haymarket appeared in behalf of 
that useful society, and brought in an accusation of 
a young woman, who herself stood at the bar before 
me. Mr. Lillie read her indictment, which was in 
substance, that whereas Mrs. Rebecca Pindust, of the 
•parish of Saint Martin in the Fields, had, by the use 
of opie instrument called a looking-glass, and by the 
further us^ of certain attire, made either of cambric, 
muslin, or other linen wares, upon her head, attained 
* to such an evil art and magical force in the motion of 
her eyes and turn of her countenance, that she the 
jsaid Rebecca had put to death several young men of 
the said parish ; and that the said young men had ac- 
knowledged in certain papers, commonly called love- 
letters, which were produced in court, gilded on the 
edges, and sealed with a particular wax, with certain 
amorous and enchanting words wrought upon the said 
seals, that they died for the said Rebecca : and whereas 
the said Rebecca persisted in the said evil practice; 
this way of life the said society copstrued to be, accord- 
ing to former edicts, a state of death, and demanded 
an order for the interment of the said Rebecca. 

I looked upon the maid with great humanity, and 
desired her to make ans>yer to what was said against 
her. She said it was indeed true, that she had practised 
all the arts and means she could to dispose of herself 
happily in marriage, but thought she did not come 
under the censure expressed in my ys ritiugs for tjie 
same ; and humbly hoped, I would not, condemn her 
for the ignorance of her accusers, who, according to 
their own words^ had rather- represented h^r killing 
E ^ ' thaa 
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than dead. She further alledged that the expressioni 
mentioned in the papers written to her were become 
mere words, and that she had been always ready to 
marry any of those who said they died for her; bat 
'that they made their escape -as soon as they found them- 
• selves pitied or believed. She ended her discourse by 

V^^\ desiring I would for the future settle the meaning of 
^' the words ' I die/ in letters of love. 

I Mrs. Pindust behaved herself with such ^an air of 

innocence, that she easily gained credit, aad was ac- 
quitted. Upon which occasion I gave it as a standing 
rule, that .^ny person, who in any letter, billet, or dis- 
course, should tell a woman he died for her, should, if 
she pleased, be obliged to live with her, or be imme- 
diately interred upon such their own confession, withoHt 
bail or mainprize. ' j^' . 

It happened, that the very ^ nexKwho was brought 
before me was one of her admirers, who was indicted 
upon that very head. A letter which he acknowledged 
to be his own hand was read, in which were the fol- 
lowing words, * Cruel creature, I die for you.' It vrt% 
tibfervable that he took snuff all the time his accusa- 
tion was reading. I asked him how he came to use 
these words, if he were not a dead man ? He toW me, he 
was in love with the lady, and did not know any other 
way of telling her so ; and that all his acquaintance 
took the same method. Though I was moved with 
compassion towards him by reason of the weakness of 
his parts, yet for example-sake I was forced to answer. 
Your sentence shall be a warning to all the rest of your 
companions, not to tell lies for want of wit. Upon 
this he began to beat his snufF-box with a very saucy 
^airi and opening it again, Taith, Isaac, ^^aid he, thou 
ait a very unaccountable old fellow--^-— Pr'ythee, who 

gave 



^ve thee- po^er of* life arid'death? What a-pox hastr 
ihou to do with ladies and lovers ? I suppose thou- 
wouldst have a man be in company with his nnstressy 
and say nothing to htr. Dost thou caH breaking a jest, 
tdlii^ a' lie ? Ha <! ' is tbat thy wisdom, ; old stifFrump, 
ha? He was going on with this insipid common-place i 
mirth,' sometimes opening his box, sometimes sh'ut^ 
tfaigit^ then viewing the' picture on the lid, and thea^t 
the workmanship of thte hinge*, when/ in* the midst of ( 
the eloquence I ordered hie boxto be taken- from- him j ; 
upoft which he was immediately struck -speechlessy and) 
carried off stone dead. 

The next wh5< appeared was a hale old fellow of sixty, 
H^* was brought in by his relations, who desired leaver 
to bury him,- Upon requiring a distinct account of the-, 
prisoner, a credible witness deposed that he always* 
rose at ten of the clock, played'with^ his cat until twelve^ 
smoked tobacco until one, was at dinner until two> 
then took another pipe, played at back -gammon untit 
six, talked t)f one madam* Frances^ an old mistred&'of 
his,' until eight, repeated the same aocouat at the ta- 
vern until ten, then.' returned home^. took the other- 
jMpe^ and thenuo bed.- I asked hlnij' what he had tp 
say for himself? As to what^ said-he^, they -mention; 
coi^.eming madam Frances-'-^ — I did not care for htsif^ 
ing a Canterbury tale, and therefore though myself- 
seasonably • interrupted !by a young:« geritlemaiij wha- 
appeared in- the behalf of the old manj^ and praiyed aa 
arrest of judgment, for that he tbel said young -^man- 
held certain lands by his the said old man's life. Upoa 
this, the solicitor of the upholders took an occasion to- 
demand him also_, and tbereujwn produced several evi- 
dences that witnessed to his life and conversation^ It 
appeared^ that eacii of *tbcm divided -their hours m 
£ 4 . matters 
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matters of eqiHiI moment and importance to themselves 
and to the public. They rose at the same hour ; while 
the old man was playing with his cat, the young one 
was looking cut of his window ; while the old mau 
was smoking his pipe, the young man was rubbing bis 
teeth ; while one was at dinner, the other was dressing; 
while one was at back-gammon, the other was at din- 
ner; while the old fellow was talking of madam 
Frances, the young one was either at play, or toasting 
women whom he never conversed with. The only 
difference was, that the young man bad never been 
good for any thing ; the old man, a man of worth be- 
fore he knew madam Frances. Upon the whole, I 
ordered them to be both interred together, with ia- 
scriptions proper to their characters, signifying that 
the old man died in the year 1689, and was buried 
in the year 1709. And over the young one it was said, 
that he departed this world in the twenty-fifth year of 
his death. 

The next class of criminals were authors in prose 
and verse. Those of them who had produced any still- 
born work were immediately dismissed la their burial, 
and were followed by others, who, notwithst^^nding 
some sprightly issue in their life-timie, had given proofs 
of their death by some posthumous children that bore 
no resemblance to their elder brethren. As for those 
who were the fathers of a mixed progeny, provided al- 
ways they could prove the last to be a live child, they 
escaped with life, but not without loss of limbs; for 
in this case I was satisfied with amputation of the 
parts which were mortified. 

These were followed by a great crowd of superan- 
nuated benchers of the inns of court, senior fellows of 
colleges, and defunct statesmen; all whom I ordere(} 

to 
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to be decimated indifferently, aUowing the rest a re* 
prieve for one year, with a promise of a free pardoa ii| 
case of resuscitation. 

There were still great multitudes to be examined, 
but, finding it very late, I adjourned the court; not 
without the secret pleasure that I had done my dMty^ 
and furnished out an handsome execution. 

ADDISON AND STEELE. 



HUKfANlTY TO ANIMALS. No. II(J. 

As I was looking over my letters this morning, I 
chanced to cast my eye upon the following one, which 
piay be looked upon as a specimen of right country let- 
ters. '^'^ 

* This sets out to you from my summer-house 
ypon the terrace, where I am enjoying a few hours sua-r 
shine, the scanty sweet remains of a fine autumn. The 
year is almost at the lowest; so that in all appearance 
the rest of my letters, between this and apring, will be 
dated from my parlour fire, where the little fond prattle 
of ^ wife and children will so often break in upon*"!he 
connection of my thoughts, that you wilii. easily dis- 
coyer it in my st;ylp. If this winter j^^^jj^Jdprove as 
severe as the last, I can tell you beforeilq^i^^^^^jjtft I am 
likely to be a very miserable man, through the per- 
verse temper of my eldest boy. When the frost was 
in its ej^tremity, you must know, that most of the 
blackbirds, robins, and finches of the parish, whose 
rfmsic had entertained me in the summer, t6ok refuge 
under my roof. Upon this, my care was,. to rise every 
piorning before day, to set ojpen my wJndQ>y5 for thje 
,. * reception 
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recepticm 6f the cold and the hungry, whom at^ th6 
dame time I relieved with a very plentiful alms^ by 
strewing com and seeds upon the floors and shehres^ 
But Dicky, without any regard to the la\Ts of. hospi- 
tality, considered the casements as so many traps, and 
used every bird as a prisoner at discretion. Never did 
tyrant exercise more various cruelties; some of the 
poor creatures he chased to death about the room ; 
others he drove into the jaws of a blood-thirsty cat ; 
and, even in his greatest acts of mercy, either clipped 
the wings, or singed the tails, of his innocent captives. 
You will laugh, when I tell you I sympathized with 
every bird in its misfortunes ; but I believe you will 
think me in the right for bewailing the child's unlucky 
humour. On the other hand, I am extremely pleased 
to see his younger brother carry an universal benevo* 
lence towards every thing that has life. When h« was 
between four and five years old, I caught him weeping 
over a beautiful butterfly, which he chanced to kill as 
he was playing with it; and I am informed that- thi* 
morning he has given his brother three halfpence^ 
which was his whole estate, to spare the life of a Tbm- 
tit. Tliese are at present tlie matters of greatest- mo- 
ment within my observation, and Iknow are too triw 
fling to be communicated to any but so wise a- man as 
yourself, and from one who has the happiness to he 
Your most faitHfnl 

and most obedient servant.* 



INVENTORY OF A BEAU's EFFECTS, No. 11^. 

Whereas the gentleman that behaved himself in a 
very disobedient and obstinate manner at his late-trial 

in 
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In Sheeiulane on the twentieth instant, and way car- 
ried off dead upon taking away of his snuff-box, le* 
jnains still unburied ; the company of upholders not 
Icnowing otherwise how they should be paid^ have 
taken his goods in execution to defray the chai^ of 
his fiinerak His said effects are to be e^cpoeed to sale 
by auction, at their offioe in .the Hayniarket, on the 
fqurth of Jarwiary next, and are as follaws :. 

Avfj?y richitwe^zer-qafte> containing tw^v©inaljni^ 
jperits for the use of each hour ia th« djay. 
■ Fqup |)pu;n(ijs of scentqd ^uff, wi.tjji thnee gilt coinff-'^ 
boxes ; One oi th^m. wilh dA inuUil^le hinge> 2«m1( a 
looking-glass in the lid. 

Two more of ivory, with the portraitures on their 
Hds of two ladies of \hc to\\fnL; the original* t9 be 
seen every night in the ^idfi-box» of the playhouM. 

A sword with a steel diamond Rilt, never drawn but 
ence at May -fair. 

Six clean packs of cards, a quart of orange-flj>w«r 
-Wi^r, a pm of French 3ci$i^r.3> a tooth-pid^-case^ 
. «nd »n eyebrow bPii^sh. 

. A large glass case, containing the linen andclotli^cis 
of the deceased ; among which o^^^vtwQ esetbroid^trixl 
«it§» * pock^l perspj8QtifVQ, ^dp^^^ff^r gf le^-fee^led 
ib^^^, t^ree fd^v of pe4 ^ili ^Qfeifiig^ ^i\d m ^mkmr 
hisaded ca3^. . 

The strong box of the deceased, wherein were found^ 
five billet-doux, a Bath shilling, a crooked sixpence^ 
a silk garter, a lock of hair, and three broken fans. 

A press, for books, containing on the upper shelf. 

Three bottles of diet-drink. 

Two bioxes of pills. 

A syringe^ and odier mathematical^ ia^run^eii^ 

On 
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On the second shelf are several ipiscellaneous works; 

^> 

Lampoons. 

. Plays. 

Tailors' bills. 

And an almanac for the year seventeen hundred. 

• -^ •• On the third shelf, 

A bundle of letters unopened, indorsed, in the hand 
of the deceased, * Letters from the old gentleman.' 

Lessons for thie flute. 

Toland's Chriftianity not mysterious : and a paper 
filled with patterns of several fashionable stuffs. 

On the lowest shelf. 
One shoe. 
A pair of snuffers. . 
A French grammar. 

A mourning hatband ; and half a bottle of usque- 
baugh. 

There will be added to these goods, to make a com- 
plete auction, a collection of gold snuff-boxes and 
clouded canes, which are to continue in fashion for 
three months after the sale. 

The whole arc to be set up and prized by Charles 
Bubbleboy, who is to open the auction wdth a speech. 

MR. JOHN HUCHES. 



TRIAL OF THE HOOP PETTICOAT. Nc. Il5. 

The coiirt being prepared for proceeding on the 

cause of the petticoat, I gave orders to bring in a cri- 

minaliwho was taken up as she went out of th<? puppet- 

.. > show 
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show about three nights ago, .and was now standing 
in the street with a great concourse of people about 
her. Word was brought me that she had endeavour* 
ed twice or thrice to come in, but could not do it by 
reason of her petticoat, which was too large for the ear 
trance of my house, though I had ordered both thei 
fblding-doors to be thrown open for its reception. — • 
Upon this, I desired the jury of matrons, who stobd 
at my right hand, to inform themselves of her con- 
dition, and know whether there were any private rea-t 
sons why she might not make her appearance separate 
from her petticoat. This was managed with great dis-» 
cretion, and had such an effect, thaty upon the return 
of the verdict from the bench of matrons, I issued out 
an order forthwith, that the criminal should be strip- 
ped of her incumbrances, until she became little 
enough to enter my house. I had before given direc- 
tions for an engine of several legs, that could contract 
or open itself like the top of an umbrella, in order to 
place the petticoat upon it, by which means I might 
take a leisurely survey of it, as it should appear in its 
proper dimensions. This was all done accordingly ; 
and forthwith,, upon the closing of the engine, the 
petticoat was brought into court. IJthemxii^ected tbi;. 
machine to be set upon the table, arid dilated ia'silch 
a manner as to show the garment in its^ ^itmost cin- 
cumference ; but my great hall was too narrow for the 
oqperiment ; for, before it was half unfolded, it de- 
scribed so immoderate a circle that the lower part of 
it brushed upon my face as I sat in my chair of judi- 
cature. I then inquired for the person that belonged 
to the petticoat ; and, to my great surprise, was di- 
rected to a very beautiftil young damsel, with so pretty 
a face and shape that I bid her come out of the crowds 

and 
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irid seued her Tipetn a Utde crock at my left Imi|I« 
My pretty maid, said I, do fou own yourself ta havt 
heen the mitabitant of the garment befatc ua ? Tbt 
^rl I found had good sense, and toid me with a smik^ 
thdit, notwithstanding it xras her ovm petticoat^ she 
should be very glad to see an example made of it; and 
that she wo!«e it ftjr no other fx^sson, but Aat she had 
a mind to look as big and burty as .other persons of 
her quality ; that she had kept out of it as long as she 
eould^ and nntil she began to appear little in the eyes 
fif all her ^ftcquaintance ; that, if she laid it aside^ 
people would think she was not made like other wa^- 
ttien. I always gave great allowances to the hii sex 
iipon account of the fashion, and therefbre|^.notdis» 
pleased with the defence of my pretty crii^ISi^. I then 
cvrdered the Test which stood before us tf^ji^^jclrawn up 
by a pulley to the top of my great hali^i^|||rjjtfterwards 
lx» be spread open by the engine it vr&.wi^^ upoa^ 
in such a manner that it formed a jm^^kifidid and 
ample canopy over our heads, anc^^GJMd tht whole 
court of judicature with a kind o^^HpoQi^ro^ m 

its form not unlike the cupola of i^S^Paurs* I en»- 
tered upon the whole cause with j^ft^'^satisfactioD asl 
«at under the shadow of it. t^^ 

The counsel for the petticoat vnt^^jaow called in, and 
ordered to produce what they had to say against the 
popular cry which was raised against it. They an^ 
swered the objections with great strength and solidity 
of argument, and expatiated in very florid harangues^ 
which they did not fail to set off and furbelow, if I 
taay be allowed the metaphor, with many periodical 
iKntences and turns of oratory. The chief ai^umentc 
p( their client were taken, first from the great benefit 
j^^. ' jhaS might arise to our woollen foanufilct^ry from this 

invention, 
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mYention, which was calculated as follows : the com« 
.xnon petticoat has not above four yards in the circum- 
ference; whereas this aver our heads had more in the 
semi-diameter ; so that, by allowing it twenty-four 
yards in the circumference, the five millions of woollen 
ipetticoats,.which, according to sir William Petty, suppo- 
sing, what ought to be supposed in a well-governed state, 
rthat all petticoats are made of that stuff, would amount 
ito thirty millions of those of the antient mode. A-prodi- 
«^ious improvement of the woollen trade ! and what could 
fkot fail to sink the power of France in a few years. 

To introduce the second argument, they begged leave 
Jto lead a. petition of the rope-makersy wherein it was 
-lepreaciited that the demand for ccRrds, and the price 
4Jof ihem, were much risen since t^s fashion came up. 
At this, all the company who w^re present lifted up 
thetr eyes into the vault; and I inust confess we did 
xliscover many traces of cordage, which were inter- 
movitn in the strfFening of the drapery. 

A third argument was founded upon a petition of 
the Gceenland trade, which likewise represented the 
•iprtrat consumption of whale-bone which would be oc- 
jcasiened by the present fashion, and the benefit which 
would thereby accrue to that branch of the Britiri>. 
•txade. ^ 

To conclude, they gently touched upon the weight 
asd unwieldiness of the garment, which they insi- 
nuated might be of great use to preserve the honour of 



These arguments would have wrought very muclt 
upon me, as I then told the company in a long and 
oelflborate discourse, had I not considered the great and 
additional exp<?nse which such fashions would bring 
upon fathers and husbands; and therefore by no means 
to hsi thought of until aome years after a p(*ace. I 
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farther tirged that it would be a prejudice to th<* ladit^ 
themselves, who could never expect to have any money 
m the pocket, if they laid out so much on the petti- 
coat. To this I added, the great temptation it might 
give to virgins, of acting in security Hke married wo- 
men, and by that means give a check to matrimony^ 
an institution always encouraged by wise societies* 

At the same time, in answer to the several petitions 
produced on that side, I showed one subscribed by the 
women of several persons of quality, humbly setUi^ 
forth that, since the introduction of this mode, their 
respective ladies had, instead of bestowing on them 
their cast gowns, cut them into shreds, and mixed 
them with the cordage and buckram, to complete the 
stiffening of their under petticoats. For which, and 
sundry other reasons, I pronounced the petticoat a for- 
feiture: but to show that I did not make that judgment 
for the sake of filthy lucre, I ordered it to be folded 
up, and sent it as a present to a widow gentlewoman 
who has five daughters ; desiring she would make each 
of them a petticoat out of it, and send me back the re- 
mainder, which I design to cut into stomachers, caps, 
facings of my waistcoat- sleeves, and other garnitures- 
suitable to my age and quality. 

I would not be understood that, while I discard this. 
monstrous invention, I am an enemy to the proper or- 
naments of the fair sex. On the contrary, as the hand 
of nature has poured on them such a profusion of 
charms and graces, and sent them into the world more 
amiable and finished than the rest of her works ; so I 
would have them bestow upon themselves all the addi- 
tional beauties that art can supply them with, provi-.^ 
ded it does not interfere with, disguise, or pervert thot>e 
of nature. 

I consider woman as a beautiful romantic animtl, 

that 
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that may be adorned with furs and feathers^ pearls and 
diamonds^ ores and silks. The lynx shall cast its skia 
a^ her feet to make her a tippet ; the peacock^ parrot^ 
and swan shall pay contributions to her muff; the sea 
shall be searched for shells^ and tlie rocks for gems ; 
and every part of nature furnish out its share towards 
the embellishment of a creature that is the most con- 
summate work of it* All this I shall indulge them in; 
hut as for the petticoat I have been speaking of^ I nei- 
ther can nor will allow it. 

.... APDISO.V. 



. ' STOfiy. No. 117. 

I WAS once myself in agonies of grief that are unut- 
tenble^and in so great a distraction of mind that I 
thought myself even out of the possibility of receiving 
comfort. The occasion was as follows : When I waa 
a youlh ina part of the army which was then quartered 
at Dover, I fell ia4ove with an agreeable young wo- 
man, of a good family in those parts, and had the 
satisfaction of seeing my addresses kindly received, 
which occasioned the,perplexity I am going to relate. 

We were in a calm evening diverting ourselves upon 
the top of the cli|F with the prospect of the sea, and tri- 
fling away the time in such little fondnesses as are most 
ridiculous to people in business, and most agreeable to 
those in love. 

In the midst of these our innocent endearments^ she 
snatched a paper of verses out of my hand, and ran 
away with them. I was following her 5 when on a sud- 
den the ground, though at a considerable distance from 
the verge of the precipice^ sunk under her, and threw 

VOL. I. p her 
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htT down from so ptodigioas a hei^t, upon isilcb i 
range of rotkd, as wouW have dashed her rhto tctt thotf* 
siiii pieces h&d h^ body been made of adanrirftt. If 
is much ^aiier for my reader to ttna^tne my state rf 
mind up6h sudh ail occasion, thdtt lot me tD 6xpm9 
it- i said t6 hiys€!lf, It is not in the povrer of h^ved 
to relieve me! whefi I awaked, eqiialfy transpotted atkl 
^tftnisHed, to dee tnyself drawh out of an kffAcAda 
wbich, the very momeht before, appeared to itne altd* 
gether inextricable. ... :- 

The impressions of grief and horror were so lively on 
this occasion, that^ wliile they. lasted, they made me 
more miserable than I was at the real death of this be- 
loved person, which happened a few months after, at 
a time when the match between us was concluded ; 
inasmuch as the imaginary death wasi vatiniel]P9 and I 
myself in a sbrt an accessary; whsreas.her. real 6t* 
eease had ^t least these alleviations, of being Utturit 
aftd ihevitiable; 



STORY-TELLING CLUft. . No. IgJJ, 

AftKR having applied my mind With ttadre Ihta t>r- 
dinary attention to my studies, it is tliy ttsaal cuAMi 
to relax and unbend it in the conversation trf" such M 
are rather -easy than shining companions. This I find 
particularly necessary for me before I retire to rest, itt 
order to draw my slumbers upon me by degrees, and 
fall iasleep insensibly. This is the particular use I 
make of a set of hekvy honest men, wirti whotii I 'bavt 
pjfesed many hours with ntuch ind6TeQoe> though trt* 
iirith great pleasure. Then: conversation is a Icind of 
6 prepuraiive 
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prepsg^ajtive for slieep : it takes the mind down from its 
abstractions^ Iieads it into the familiar traces of thought^ 
and l.uUs it intp that state of tranquillity which is the 
condition of a thinking man when he is but half 
9wakc. After this, my reader will not be surprised to 
hear the account which I am about to give of a club 
of my own contemporaries, among whom I pass two or 
tbjree hours every evening. This I look upon as taking 
my first nap before I go to bed. The truth of it is, I 
should think myself unjust to posterity, as well as to 
the society at the Trumpiet, of which I am a member^ 
did not I ia some part of my writings give an account 
pf the persons among whom I have passed almost a 
$ixth p^rt of pay time for these last forty years. Our 
club cousist^ oiriginally of fifteien ; but partly by the 
sevfxity of the law in arbitrary times, and p4rtly by th^ 
natural ^ects of old age, we are at present reduced to 
H third, part of that numb.er: in whiph however w^ 
have this convolution, that the best co.mpaAy \s said to 
consist of fiv^ persons. I must confess, besides the 
afore-mentioned b^efit which I meet with iq the con- 
versation of this select society, I am not the less pleased 
with the company, in that I find myself the greatesJt 
wit among thwi^ and am heard as their oracle in aU 
poiiUs of learning apd difficulty. 

Sir JSeofficey Notch, who is the oldest of the club, 
has been in po%^^sion of the right-hand chair timf 
out of mind, mi \^ th^ only man among us that has 
the liberty of stirring the fire. This our forepaan is a 
geatl^idan of an antient family, that came to a gr^at 
estate some years before he had discretion, aqd run it 
out in bounda, horses, and cock-fighting ; for which 
reason h^lool^ V^\v)U i^miplfsis an bon^t, )yojrthy gen- 

F % tlemaa 
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tleman^ who has had misfortunes in the worlds zxA 
calls every thriving tnaft a pitiful upstart. 

Majof Matchlock is the next senicfr, ivhOh served in 
the last civil wars, and has all the battles by heart. He 
does not think atty action in Europe wotth talk^g of 
since the fight of Marston-Moor; and every night tclis 
m of his having been knocked off hi& horse at the 
rising of the London apprentices > for which he is ia 
great esteem among us^ 

Honest old Dick Reptile is the third of our society. 
He is a good-natured indolent man, whd speaks little 
himself^ but laughs at our jokes ; and brings his young 
flephew along with him, a youth of eighteen years did, 
to show him good compatiy, and give him i. taste of 
the World. This young fellow sits generally silent; but 
whenever be opens his mouth, or laughs at any thing 
that passes, he is constantly told by his uncle, after a 
jocular mdTtner, * Ay, ay, Jack, ydu young men think 
us fools : but we old men know you are.' 

The greatest wit of our company, next to myself, is 
a bencher of the neighbouring inn, who in his youth 
frequented the ordinaries about Charing-crOss, and 
pretends to have been intimate with Jack Ogle. He 
has about ten distichs of Hudibras without book, and 
never leaves the club until he has applied them all. If 
any modern wit be mentioned, or any town frolic 
spoken of, he shakes his head at the dullness of the 
present age, and tells us a ftory of Jack Ogle. 

For my own part, I am estieemed among them, be- 
cause they see I am something respected by others ; 
tholigh at the same time I understand by their beha- 
viour, that I am considered by them as a man of a 
great deal of learning, but no knowledgeof the world; 

insomuch 
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insomuth that the major sometimes, in the height of 
his military pride, calls me the philosopher 5 and sir 
Jeoffirey, no longer ago than last night, upon a dispute 
what day of the month it was then in Holland, pulled 
his pipe out of his mouth, and cried. What doejs the 
scholar say to it ? 

Our dub meets precisely at six of the clock in the 
^ening; but I did not come last night until half ^n 
hour after seven, by which means I escaped the battle 
of Naseby, which the major usually begins at about thr^e 
quarters after six. I found also that my goo^ friend 
the bencher had already spent three of bis disjtiehs ; 
and only wait^ an opportunity to hear a sermon 
spoken of, that he might introduce the couplet wher^ 
* ^ stick ' rhimes to ^ ecclesiastic/ At my entrance 
into the room^ they were naming a red petticoat and a 
doke ; by which I found that the bencher hjid bepj^ di- 
verting them with a story of Jack Ogle, 

I had no sooner taken my seat, but sir Jeoffrey, to 
show his good-will towards me, gave pie a pipe of his 
own tobacco, and stirred up the fire. I look upon it 
^3 a point of morality, to be obliged by f;hos.e whp en- 
4^vozir to oblig£ me ; and tbcrefgre, iji requital for 
his kindness, and to set the conversation a-going, I 
took the best occasion I could to put him upon telling 
us the story of old Gantlett, which he always does 
>vith very particular poncern. He traced up his de- 
scent on both sides for seycraj generations, describing 
his diiet and manner of life, with his several battles, 
^d particularly that in which he fell. This Gantlett 
was a game cock, upon whose head the knight, in his 
youth, had won five hundred pounds, and lost two 
^ousand. This naturally set the major upon the ac- 

F 3 counjt 
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count bf Edgehill fight, and ended in a duel of Jack 
Ogle*s. 

Old Reptile was extriemely attentive to all that was 
said, though it was the same he had heard every night 
fir these twenty years, and upon all occasioris winked 
upon his nephew to mind what passed. 

This may suffice to give the world a taste of our in- 
nocent conversation, which we spun out until about 
ten of the clock, when my maid came with a lantern 
to light me home. I could not but reflect with my- 
self, as I was going oiit, upon the talkative humour 6f 
old men, and the little figure which that part of life 
makes in one who cannot employ his natural prtJpcn- 
sity in discourses which would make him vtocrable. 
I must own, it makes me very melancholy in com- 
pany, when I hear a young man begin a staty ; and 
have often observed, that one of a quarter of ah hour 
long in a man of five-and-twenty gathers circum- 
stances every time he tells it, until it grows into a 
long Canterbury tale of two hours by that time he is 
threescore. 

The only way of avoiding such a trifling and frivo- 
lous old age is, to lay up in our way to it such stores 
of knowledge and observations as may make us usfc- 
ful and agreeable in our declining years. The mind of 
man in a long life will become a magazine of wisdom 
or folly, and will consequently discharge itself in 
something impertinent or improving. F6r which 
reason, as there is nothing more ridiculous than an 
old trifling story-teller, so there is nothing more ve- 
nerable than one who has turned his experience to the 
entertainment and advantage of mankind. 

STEELE. 

French 
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FRENCH COOKERV. No. 148. 

I n^M&MBER I waslaflt-sammer invited to a friend's 
boujse^ who is a great admirer of the French cookery, 
MXiU HS Ae phrase is, * eats well/ At pur sitting 
•jJowQ, I fouiid the table covered with ^ great variety 
of unknown dishes. I was mightily at a loss to learn 
.whatriKey w«re, Aftd th^efore did not. know where to 
?bdp myself. Th^t which stood b^ore Bfie I to<^k tp 
,bc A.iTQaAted porcupine; however, did not c^re for ask- 
img tjuestions, and have since been informed that }t 
was.only a larded turkey, I afterwards passed my eye 
.««rer.8ev!eral hashes, which I do not .know the name 
■of to Ibis; day; arid, hearing that they were d^lica- 
.cie6, did not think fit to meddle with them. 

Ajiiongi>th«r dainties, I saw something lik^ a phea- 
:UOt, .a^dther-efbre desired to be helped to a wing of 
it.; but, to my great surprise, my friend told jpte it 
..was a rabbit, which, is a sort of meat I never, ^aredjfor. 
■At last I discovered, with some joy, a pig at the lower 
end of the table, and begged a gentleman that was 
«Bear it to out me a piece of it. Upon which thegen- 
•tleman of the.hotuse said, with great civility, I ai?i 
f ame j/wi will like the pig, for it was whipped to 4^ath. 
1 1 jaoLust confess I beajcd him with horror, and could not 

• eat of an animal that had a ed so tragical a death. I 
was now in great hunger and confusion, when mC'- 

• thought I smelled the agreeable savour of roast beef, 
.but could not tell from which dish it arose, though I 

did not question but it lay disguised in one of them. 
Upon turning my head, I saw a noble sirloin on the 
side-table, smoking in the most delicious manner. I 
had recourse to it more than once, and could not sec, 
F 4 without 
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Without some indignation, that substantial English 
dish banbhed in so ignominious a manner, to make 
way for French kickshaws. 

The dessert was brought up at last, which in truth 
was as extraordinary as any thing that had come be- 
fore it. The whole, when ranged in its proper order^ 
looked like a very beautiful winter- piece. There wcic 
several pyramids of candied sweetmeats, that hung 
like icicles, with fruits scattered up and down, and hid 
in an artificial kind of frost. At the same time there 
were great quantities of cream beaten up into a snow^ 
aiid near them little plates of sugar-plums, disposed 
like so many heaps of hail-stones, with a multitude of 
congelations in jellies of various colours. I was in* 
deed so pleased with the'several objects which lay be- 
fore me, that I did not care for* displacing any of them; 
and was half angry with the rest of the company, that 
for the sake of a piece of lemon-peel or a sugar-plum 
would spoil so pleasing a picture. Indeed, I could not 
but smile to see several of them cooling their mouths 
with lumps of ice, which they had just before been 
burning with salts and peppers. 

As soon as this show was over, I took my leave, 
that I might finish my dinner at my own house : for 
as I in every thing love what is simple and natural, so 
particularly in my food : two plain dishes, with two or 
three goodnatured, cheerful, ingenious friends, would 
make me more pleased and vain than all that pomp 
and luxury can bestow. For it is my maxim, that he 
keeps the greatest tabic who has the most valuable 
company at it. 

ADDISON'. ' 
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ON FEMALE VANITY. No. I^I. 

When artists would expose their diamonds to an 
advantage, they usually set them to show in little 
cases of black velvet. By this means the jewels ap- 
pear i|i their true and genuine lustre, while there is no 
colour that can infect their brightness, or give a false 
cast to the water. When I was at the opera the other 
night, the assembly of ladies in mourning made me 
consider them in the same kind of view. A dress 
wherein there is so little variety shows the face in all 
its natural charms, and makes one differ froni another 
only as it is more or less beautiful. Painters are ever 
careful of offending against a rule which is so essential 
in all just representations. The chief figure must have 
the strongest point of light, and not be injured by any 
gay colourings, that may draw away the attention to 
> any less considerable part of the picture* The present 
fashion obliges every body to be dressed with propri- 
ety, and makes the ladles' faces the principal objects 
of sight. Every beautiful person shines out in all the 
excellence with which nature has adorned her : gaudy 
ribbands and glaring colours being now out of use, the 
sex has no opportunity given them to disfigure them- 
selves, which they seldom fail to do whenever it lies 
in their power. When a woman comes to her glass, 
•she does not employ her time in making herself look 
more advantageously what she really is, but endea- 
vours to be as much another creature as she possibly 
can. Whether this happens because they stay so long, 
and attend their work so diligently, that they forget 
the faces and persons which they first sat down with, 
or whatever it is, they seldom rise from the toilet the 

- same 
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same women they appeared when they began to dress. 
What jewel can the charming Cleora place in her 
ears, ihdt can please her beholders so much as her 
eyes? The cluster of diamonds upon the breast canadd 
no beauty to the fsdr chest of ivory which supports it. 
It may indeed tempt a man to ^teal a woman, but never 
to love her. Let Thalestris change herself into a mot- 
ley parti-coloured animal : the pearl necklace, the 
flowered stomacher, the artificial nosegay and shaded 
furbelow, may be of use to attract the eye of the be- 
holder, and turn it from the imperfections of her fea- 
tures and shape. But if ladies will take my word for 
it, (and, as they dress to please men, they ought to cotw- 
suit our fancy rather than their own in this particular,) 
I can assure them there is nothing touches our ima- 
gination so much as a beautiful woman in aplain^lress. 
There might be more agreeable ornaments found in 
our own manufacture, than any that rise out of the 
looms of Persia. 

This, I know, is a very harsh doctrine to woman- 
kind, who are carried away with every thing that is 
showy, and with what delights the eye, more than any 
one species of living creatures whatsoever. Were the 
minds of the sex laid open, we should find the chief 
idea in one to be a tippet, in another a muff, in a third 
a fan, and in a fourth a fardingal. Tlie memor)' of an 
old visiting lady is so filled up with gloves, silks, and 
ribbands, that I can look upon it as nothmg else but a 
toy-shop. A n>atron of my acquaintance, complain- 
ing of her daughter's vanity, wiis observing, that she 
had all of a sudden held up her head higher than or- 
dinary, and taken an air that slKiwcd a secret satisfac- 
tion in herself, mixed with a scorn of others. I did 
not know, says my friend, what to make of the car- 
riage 
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liage of this fantastical girl, until I was inJornied by 
her eldest sister that she had a pair of striped garters 
oh. This odd turn of mind often makfes the sfex un- 
happy, and disposes them to be struck with every thing 
that makes a show, however trifling and superficial. 

Many a lady has fetched a sigh at the toss of a wig, 
and been ruined by the tapping of a snuff-box. It is 
impossible to describe all the execution that was done 
ly the shoulder-knot, while that fashion prevailed, bt 
to reckon up all the virgins that have fallen a sacrifice 
to a pair of fringed gloves. A sincere heart has not 
made half so many conquests as an open waistcoat ; 
and I should be glad to sec an able head make so good 
a figure in a woman's company as a pair of red heels. 
A Grecian hero, when he was asked whether he could 
play upon the lute, thought he had made a very good 
reply, when he ans\vercd, No ; but I can make a great 
city of a little one. Notwithstanding his boasted wis- 
dom, I appeal to the heart of any toast in town, whe- 
ther she would not think the lutenist preferable to the 
statesman? I do not speak this out of any aversion that 
I have to the sex : on the contrary, I have always had a 
tenderness for them ; but I must confess it troubles me 
very much, to see the generality of them place their af- 
fections on improper objects, and give up all the plea- 
sures of life for gewgaws and trifles. 

Mrs. Margery Bickerstaff, my great aunt, had a thou- 
sand pounds to her portion, which our family was de- 
sirous of keeping among themselves, and therefore used 
all possible means to turn oft' her thoughts from mar- 
riage. The method they took was, in any time of 
danger, to throw a new gown or petticoat in her way. 
When she was about twenty-five years of age, she 
fell in love with a man of an agreeabfe temper, and 

equal 
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equal fortune, and would certainly have married him, 
bad not tny grandfather, sir Jacob, dressed her up in a 
suit of flowered satin ; upon which she set so immo- 
. derate a value upon herself, that the lover was con- 
temned and discarded. In the fortieth year of her age 
she was again smitten 5 but very luckily transferred 
her passion to a tippet, which was presented to her by 
another relation who was in the plot. This, with a 
white sarsenet hood, kept her safe in the family until 
fifty. About sixty, which generally produces a kind 
of latter spring in amorous constitutions, my aunt 
Margery had again a colt's tooth in her head ; and 
would certainly have eloped from the mansion-house, 
had not her brother Simon, who was a wise man and 
a scholar, advised to dress her in cherry-coloured rib- 
bands ; which was the only expedient that could have 
been found out by the wit of man to preserve the thou- 
sand pounds in our family, part of which I enjoy at 
this time. 

STEELE. 



MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. No. I53. 

I HAVE heard of a very valuable picture, wherein 
all the painters of the age in which it was drawn .^^re 
represented silting together 4n a circle, and joining in 
a concert of music. Each of them plays upon ^uch 
a particular instrument as is the most suitable to his 
character, and expresses that style and manner of 
painting which is peculiar to him. The famous cu- 
pola painter of those times, to show the grandeur and 
boldness of his figures, hath a horn in his mouth 
which he seems to wind with great strength and force. 
On the contrary, an eminent artist, who wrought up 

his 
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his pictures with the greatest accuracy, and gave them 
all those delicate touches which are apt to please the 
nicest eye, is represented as tuning a theorbo. The 
same kind of humour runs through the whole piece. 

I have often, from this hint, imagined to myself, 
that different talents in discourse might be shadowed 
<nit after the same manner by different kinds of music; 
and that' the several conversable parts of mankind in 
this great city might be cast into proper characters and 
divisions, as they resemble several instruments that are 
in use among the masters of harmony. Of these there- 
fore in their order ; and first of the drum. 

Ypur Dmms arc the blusterers in conversation, 
that, with a loud laugh, unnatural mirth, and a tor- 
rent of noise, domineer in public assemblies, over- 
bear men of sense, stun their companions, and fill 
the place they are in with a rattling sound, that hath 
seldom any wit, humour, or good-breeding in it. 
The Drum, notwithstanding, by this boisterous viva- 
city, is very proper to impose upon the ignorant ; and, 
in conversation with ladies who are not of the finest 
taste, often passes for a man of mirth and wit, and 
for wonderful pleasant company. I need not observe, 
that the emptiness of the Drum very much contributes 
to its noise. 

The Lute is a character directly opposite to the 
Drum, that sounds very finely by itself, or in a very 
small concert. . Its notes are exquisitely sweet, and 
very low, easily drowned in a multitude of instruments, 
and even lost among a few, unless you give a particu- 
lar attention to it. A Lute is seldom heard in a com- 
pany of more than five, whereas a Drum will show 
itself to advantage in an assembly of five hundred. The 
Lutenists, therefore, are men of fine genius, uncom- 
mon 
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mon reflection, great affability^ and esteemed chiefly 
by persons of good taste^ who are the only piopes 
judges of so delightful and soft a melody. 

The Trumpet is an instrument thajt haa in itnfl 
compass of music, or variety of sound, hut is not- 
withstanding very agreeable, so long as it keeps with^ 
in its pitch. It has not above four or five notes^ which 
are, however, very pleasing, and capable of ezquiaitQi 
turns and modulations. The gentlemen who £aJl undec 
this denomination are your men of the most fashions- 
able education, and refined breeding, who have learn- 
ed a certain smoothness of discourse, and sprightliness 
of air, from the polite company they have kept ; but 
at the same time have shallow parts, weak judgments^ 
and a short reach of understanding. A play-rhouse^ 
a drawing-room, a ball, a visiting-day, or a ring at 
Hyde-park, are the few notes they are masters <^ 
which they touch upon in all conversations. The 
Trumpet, however, is a necessary instrument about a 
court, and a proper enlivener of a concert, though of 
iko great harmony by itself. 

Violins, are the lively, forward, importunate wits^ 
that distinguish themselves by the flourishes of imagi- 
nati<m, sharpness of repartee, glances of satire, axid 
bear away the upper part in every concert. I cannot 
however but observe, that when a man is not disposed 
to hear music, there is not a more disagreeable sounA 
in harmony than that of a Violin. 

There is another musical instrument, which is more 
frequent in this nation than any other : I mean your 
Bass-viol, which grumbles in the bottom of the con- 
cert, and with a surly masculine sound strengthens th^ 
harmony, and tempers the sweetness, of the several 
instruments that play along with it. The Bass^^yiol is 

an 
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ih IfiMfiiment of a quite different nature to the Trum-« 
pet^ and may signify men of rough sense and unpo-t 
Mshed parts ; who do not love to hear themselves talk, 
but socnetimes break out with an agreeable bluntness* 
an^xpected wit, and surly pleasantries, to the no small 
diversion of their friends and companions. In short, 
1 look upon every sensible true-born Briton to be na- 
turally a Bass-viol. 

As fer your rural wits, who taVk with great eloquence 
and alacrity of foxes, hounds, horses, quickset hedges^ 
six-bar gates, double ditclics, and broken necks, 1 am 
in doubt whether I should give them a place in the 
eonversabie world. However, if they will content 
themselves with being raised to the dignity of Hunt- 
ing4ionis, I shall desire for the future that they may 
be known by that name* 

I must not here omit the Bag-pipe species, that w'dl 
entertain you from morning to night with tlie repeti- 
tion of a few notes, which are played over and over, 
with the perpetual humming of a drone running un* 
demeath them. These are your dull, heavy, tedious 
itory-tellers, the load and burthen of conversations, 
that setup for men of importance, by knowing se-» 
cret history, and giving an account of transactions^ 
that whether they ever passed in the world or not, doth 
not signify a halfpenny to its instruction, or its wel-. 
fare. Some have observed that the northern parts of 
this island are more particularly fhiitful in Bag-pipes. 

There are so very few persons who are masters in 
every kind of conversation, and can talk xm all sub- 
jects, that I do not know whether wc should make a 
distinct species of them : nex'erthcless, that my scheme 
may not be defective, for the sake of those few who 
I ^eadowed with such extraordinary talents, I shall 

allow 
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allow them to be Harpsichords^ a kiadof musio^rluob 
every one knows is a concert by itself. 

As for your Passing-bells^ who look upon mirth at 
criminal^ and talk of nothing but what is melancholy' 
in itself, and mortifying to human nature, I shall not 
mention them. 

I shall likewise pass over in silence all the rabble of 
mankind, that crowd our streets, coffee-houses, feasts, 
and public tables. I cannot call their discourse con- 
versation, but rather something that is practiced in 
imitation of it. For which reasoQ, if I would de- 
scribe them by any musical instrument, it shbuld be 
by those modem inventions of the Bladder and String, 
Tongs and Key, Marrow-bone and Cleaver. 

My reader will doubtless observe that I have only 
touched here upon male instruments, having reserved 
my female concert to another occasion. If he has a 
mind to know where these several characters are to be 
met with, I could direct him to a whole club of Drums; 
not to mention another of Bag-pipes, which I have 
before given some account of in my defcriptionof oar 
nightly meetings in Sheer-lane. The Lutes may often 
be met with in couples upon the banks of a crystal 
stream, or in the retreats of shady woods and flowery 
meadows; which, for different reasons, are Ukewise 
the great resort of your Hunting-horns. Bass-viols 
are frequently to be found over a glass of stale beer 
and a pipe of tobacco ; whereas those who set up for 
Violins seldom fail to make their appearance at WilPs 
once ev^ry evening. You may meet with a Trumpet 
any where on the other side of Charing-cross. 

That we may draw something for our advantage in 
life out of the foregoing discourse, I must entreat my 
reader to make a narrow search into his life and> coi^ 

versation^ 
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Versatfon, ahd, upon his leaving any company, to exa- 
mine himself seriously, whether he has behaved him*- 
self in it like a Drum or a Trumpet, a Violin or a 
Bass-viol ; and accordingly endeavour to mend his 
music for the future. For my own part, I must con- 
fess, I was a Drum for many years ; nay, and a very 
hoisy one, until, having polished myself a little in good 
company, I threw as much of the Trumpet into my 
conversation as was possible for a man of an impetuous 
temper : by which mixture of different musics, I look 
upon myself, during the course of many years, to 
have resembled a Tabor and Pipe. I have since very 
much endeavoured at the sweetness of the Lute ; but^ 
in spite of all my resolutionst, I must confess, with 
great confusion, that I find myself daily degenerating 
into A Bag-pipe : whether it be the effect of my old 
age, or of the company I keep, I know not. All that 
I can do is to keep a watch over my conversation, 
and to silence the Drone as soon as I find it begin to 
hum in my discourse; being determined rather to hear 
the notes of others, than to play out of time, and in- 
croach up6n their parts in the concert by a noise of so 
tiresome an instrument. 

ADDISON. 



THfi POLITICAL UPHOLSTERER, No. 15^. 

There lived some years since, within my neigh* 
bourhood, a very grave person, an upholsterer, whd 
seemed a man of more than ordinary application to 
business. He was a very early riser, and was ofteA 
ftbroid two OT three hours before any of his neigh* 
. TOL, I, G hours. 
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bours. He had a particular carefulness in theknit^ 
ting of his brows, and a kind of impatience in all 
his motions, that plainly discovered 4ie was always in- 
tent on matters of Importance. Upon my inquiry 
into his life and conversation, I found him to be the 
greatest newsmonger in our quarter ; that he rose be- 
fore day to read The Postman 5 and that he would take 
two or three turns to the other end of the town before 
his neighbour^ were up, to see if there were any Dutch 
mails come in. He had a wife and several children ; 
but was much more inquisitive to know what passed 
in Poland than in his own family, and was in greater 
pain and anxiety of mind for king Augustus's welfare 
than that of his nearest relations. He looked extreme- 
ly thin in a dearth of news, and never enjoyed himself 
in a westerly wind. This indefatigable kind of life 
wfis the ruin of his shop; for, about the time that his 
favourite prince left the crown of Poland, he broke and 
disappeared. 

This man and his affairs had been long out of my 
mind, until about three days ago, as I was walking in 
St. James's park, I heard somebody at a distance hem- 
ming after me : and who should it be but my old 
neighbour the upholsterer ! I saw he was reduced to 
extreme poverty, by certain shabby superfluities in his 
dress ; for, notwithstanding that it was a very sultry 
-day for the time of the year, he wore a loose great 
coat and a muff, with a long campaign wig out of curl ; 
to which he had added the ornament of a pair of black 
garters buckled under the knee. Upon his coming up 
to me, I was going to inquire into his present cir* 
cumstanccs ; but was prevented by his asking me, with 
a whisper, whether the last letters brought any ac* 
iiounts that one might rely upon from Bender ? I told 

him^ 
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hihi^ None that I heard of; and asked him, whetb^ 
he had yet married his eldest daughter ? He told me^N^^^^^" 
No. But pray, says he, tell me sincerely, what are 
your thoughts of the king of Sweden ? for, though 
his wife and children were starving, 1 found his chief 
concern at present was for this great monarch. I told 
him that I looked upon him as one of the first heroes 
of the age. But pray, says he, do you think there it 
any thing in the story of his wound ? And finding me 
surprised at the question. Nay, says he, I only propose 
it to you. I answered, that I thought there was no 
reason to doubt of it. But why in the heel, says he, 
more than any other part of the body ? Because, said 
I, the bullet chanced to light there. 

This extraordinary dialogue was no sooner ended, 
but he began to launch out into a long dissertation 
upon the affairs of the North ; and, after having spent 
dome time on them, he told me, he was in a great 
perplexity how to reconcile the Supplement with The 
English Post, and had been just now examining what 
the other papers say upon the same subject. The Daily 
Courant, says he, has these words, ^ We have advices 
from very good hands, that a certain prince has some 
matters of great importance under consideration.* This 
is very mysterious ; but The Postboy leaves us more 
in the dark ; for he tells us, * that there are private 
intimations of measures taken by a certain prince, 
which time will bring to light.' Now The Postman, 
says he, who uses to be very clear, refers to the same 
•news in these words : ^ The late conduct of a certain 
prince affords great matter of speculation.' This cer- 
.tain prince, says the upholsterer, whom they are all 

so cautious of naming, I take to be . Upon 

which, though there was nobody near us, he whispered 

G % something 
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toihething in tny eaf^ which I did hot faeftr^ or think 
worth my while to mhk^ him repelt. 

W€ were now got to the u})per end of the Mall, 
trti«rt wcrt three or four very odd fellow* sitting to* 
gather Up6n the b«nch. These I found were M rf 
Xhfkii poihtdial^B^ who used td sun themselves in that 
|>!aee every d^y kbout dinner-time. Obs^rvibg them 
to be turi6.«ittes in theik* kind, and my friend's aO« 
quatntHnde^ I %a.t down among thetki. 

The chief politician of the bench was a gteat asserter 
of paradoxes. He told us with a seeming concerft, 
that by some news he had lately read from Muscovy, 
it appeared to him that there was a storm gatheN 
ing in the Black Sea> whicih might in time do huft 
to the naval forces of this nation. To thii he added^ 
that, for his p^rt, he could not wish to see the Ttirk 
driven out of Europe, which he believed could, not but 
be prejudicial to our w66lten inanufecture. He theti 
told us, that he looked upon those extraordinary revo*. 
lutions which had lately happened in those parts of 
the world, to have risen chiefly from two persons who 
were not much talked of; and those, says he, art 
prin'. e M.^nzikoff, and the duchess of Mirandola. H^ 
backed his assertions with so many broken hints, and 
such a show of cfepth and wisdom, that we gave our^ 
selves np to his opinions. 

The discourse at length fell upon a point which scl«- 
dom escapes a knot of true-born Englishmen, Whe*- 
ther, in case of a religious war, the protcstants would 
not be too strong for the papists ? This We unant- 
mously determined on the protestant side. One who 
Bat on my right hand, and, as I found by his discourae, 
had been in the West Indies, assured us, that it wouM 
be a very easy matter for the protestants to beat the 

pope 



pope at §ea ; and added, that whcneiner such a war 
doca break out, it must turn to the good of th« Lse'^ 
ward islands. Upon this, one who sat at the end of 
the bench, and, as I afterwards found, was the geo« 
grapher of the company, said, that in case the papists 
should drive the rrotestants from these parts of Eu- 
rope, when the worst eame to the worst, it would be' 
impossible to beat them out of Norway and Green- 
land, provided the northern crowns hold together, and 
the czar of Muscovy stand neuter. 

' He further told us, for our comfort, that there 
were vast tracts of land about thepole, inhabited nei- 
ther by protestants nor papists, and of greater extent 
tbaa all the Roman catholic dominions in Europe. 

When we had fully discussed this point, my friend the 
upholsterer began to exert himself upon the present 
negotiations of peace ; in which he deposed princesy 
settled the bounds of kingdoms, and balanced the power 
of Europe, with great justice and impartiality. 

I at length took my leave of the company, and was 
going away; but had not gone thirty yards before 
the upholsterer hemmed again after me. Upon his 
advancing towards m^, with a whisper, I expected to 
hear some secret piece of news which he had not 
thought fit to communicate to the bench j but instead 
pf that, he desired me, in my ear, to lend him half- 
a-crown. In compassion to so needy a statesman, and 
to dissipate the confusion I found he was in, I toW 
him, if he pleased, I would give him five shillings, tp 
receive five pounds of him when the Great Turk was 
driven out of Constantinople 5 which he very readily 
accepted, but not before he had laid down to nie the 
impossibility of such an event, as the affairs of Eu- 
rope now itand, 

G 3 Thii 
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This paper I design for the particular benefit of 
those worthy citizens who live more in a coffee-house 
than in their shops^ and whose thoughts are so taken 
up with the affairs of the allies, that they forget that 
customers *. 

ADDISON. 



CRITIQUE OF A SONG. No. l6^, 

I YESTERDAY came hither about two hours before 
the company generally make their appearance, with a 
design to read over all the newspapers ; but upon my 
sitting down, I was accosted by Ned Softly, who saw 
me from a comer in the other end of the room, where 
I found he had been writing something. Mr. Bicker- 
staff, says he, I observe by a late paper of yours, that 
you and I are just of a humour ; for you must know, 
of all impertinencies, there is nothing which I sq 
much hate as news. I never read a Gazette in my 
life 5 and never trouble my head about our armies, whe- 
ther they win or lose, or in what part of the world 
they lie encamped. Without giving me time to re- 
ply, he drew a paper of verses out of his pocket, tell- 
ing me that he had something which would entertain 
me more agreeably; and that he would desire my 
judgment upon every line, for that we had time 
enough before us until the company came in. 

Ned Softly ig a ver)'^ pretty poet, and a great adniirer 
of easy lines. Waller is his favourite : and as that ad- 
mirable writer has the best and worst verses of any 

* The character of the UpboUterer, in the farce of that 
name, by Mr. Murphy, was suggested by this Paper, 

among 
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among our great English poets, Ned Softly has got 
all the bad ones without book ; which he repeats upon 
occasion, to show his reading, and garnish his con- 
versation. Ned is indeed a true English reader, in- 
capable of relishing the great and masterly strokes of 
this art ; but wonderfully pleased with the little gothic 
ornaments of epigrammatical conceits, turns, points, 
and quibbles ; which are so frequent in the most ad- 
mired of our English poets, and practised by those 
vrho want genius and strength to represent, after the 
manner of the antients, simplicity in its natural beauty 
and perfection. 

Finding myself unavoidably engaged in such a con- 
versation, I was resolved to turn my pain into a plea- 
wire, and to divert myself as well as I could with so 
?ery odd a fellow. You must understand, says Ned, 
that the sonnet I am going to read to you was written 
ppon a lady who showed nje some verses of her own 
making, and is, perhaps, the best poet of our age. 
But you shall hear it. Upon which he began to read 
p follows : 

To Mira, on her incomparable Poems. 

I. 

When dress'd in laurel wreaths you shine. 

And tune your soft melodious notes^ 
You seem a sister of the Nine, 

Or Phcebus' self in petticoats. 

II, 

I fancy, when your song you sing, 

(Your song you sing with so much art,) 

Your pen was pluck'd from Cupid's wing ; 
For, ah ! it wounds me like his dart. 

04 \JV^> 
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Why, siysl^ this i«.a little nosegay of conouis^ g 
very lump of salt : every verse hath something in it 
that piques ; and then the dart in the last line is cer- 
tainly as pretty a sting in the tail of an epigram, for se 
I think you critics call it, as ever entered into the 
thought of a poet. Dear Mr. BiekerstafFj say« he, 
shaking me by the hand, every body knows you to b« 
a judge of these things ; and to tell you truly, I read 
over Roscommon'p tran^lati^m of Horace's Art of 
Poetry three several times, before I sat down to write 
the sonnet which I have shown you. fiut you shall 
hear it again, and pray observe every line of it ; fer 
not one of them shall pass without your approbatsoii. 

Wlwn dresb'd in laurel wreaths you shine, 

ITiat is, says he, when you have your garland on } 
■when you are writing verses. To which I replied, I 
know your meaning : a metaphor ? The same, s^d 
he, and went on — » 

And tunc your soft melodious notes. 

Pray observe the gliding of that verse; there is 
scarce a consonant in it : I took care to make it run 
upon liquids. Give me your opinion of it. Truly, 
said I, I think it as good as the former. I am very 
glad to hear you say so, says he ; but min4 the next. 

You seem a sister of the Nine, 

That is, says he, you seem a sister of the Muses j 
for, if you look into antient authors, you will find it 
was their opinion, that there were nine of them. I 
remember it very well, said I : but pray proceed. 

Or Phoebus* self in petticoat?. 

Phoebus, 
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Phoebus, says hQ, was the god of poetry. These 
UttJe instances, Mr, BlckerstafF, show a gentleman'ii 
?^a.ding. Then to take off from the air of learnings 
^hich Phoebus and the Muses have given to this first 
^^anza, you may observe, how it falls all of a sudden 
^^to the familiar; ^ in petticoats !' 

Or Pticebus* self in petticoats. 

Let us now, says I, enter upon the second stanza; 
1 find the first line is still a continuation of the meta-* 
phor, 

I fancf, when your song you sing, 

It is very righty says he ; but pray observe the turn of 
words in those two lines. I was a whole hour in adjust- 
ing of them, and have still a doubt upon me, whe- 
ther in the second line it should be ^ Your song you 
sing ;' or, * You sing your song ?'*You shall hear thera 
both : 

I fancfi when your song you sing, , 
(Your song you sing with so much art) 

Or, 

I fancy, when your song you sing, 

(You sing your song with so much art) 

Truly, faid I, the turn is so natural either way, that 
you have niade me almost giddy with it. Dear sir, 
said he, grasping me by the hand, you have a great 
deal of patience ; but pray, what do you think of the 
next verse ? 

Your pen was pluckM from Cupid's wing -, 

Tbink I says I j I think you have made Cupid look 

like 
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Eke a little goose. That was my meaning, says he : '%. 
think the ridicule is well enough hit off. But we com^ 
jjow to the last, which sums up the whole matten 

For^ ah 1 it wounds me like his dart. 

Pray, how do you like that Ah ! doth it not mak^ 

a pretty figure in that place ? Ah ! . ■ it looks 

as if I felt the dart, and cried out at being pricked 
with it. 

For, ah ! it wounds me like his dart. 

My friend Dick Easy, continued he, assured me, 
he would rather have written that Ah ! than to have 
been the author of the ^Eneid. He indeed objected, 
that I made Mira's pen like a quill in one qf the lines^ 
and like a dart in the other. But as to that— —Oh I 
ais to that, says I, it is but supposing Cupid to be like 
a porcupine, and his quills and darts will be the same 
thing. He was going to embrace me for the hint; 
but half a dozen critics coming into the room, whose 
faces he did not like, he conveyed the sonnet into his 
pocket, and whispered me in the ear, he would show 
it me again as soon as his man had written it over, 

ADDISOX. 



winter green-house. no. 179* 

' Sir, 

^ I BELIEVE you will forgivc me, thoughl write 
to you a very long epistle ; since it relates to the satis- 
faction of a country life, which I know you would lead 
if y. u could. In the first place, I must confess to you, 
that I am one of tlu.^ most luxurious men living ; and 

aft 
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as I am such^ I take care to make my pleasures last- 
ing, by following none but such as are innocent and. 
refined, as well as, in some measure, improving. You 
have in your labours been so much concerned to re- 
present the actions and passions of mankind, that the 
whole vegetable world has almost escaped your obser- 
vation : but sure there are gratifications to be drawn 
from thence, which deserve to be recommended. For 
your better information, I wish you would visit your 
old friend in Cornwall. You would be pleased to see 
the many alterations I have naade about my house, 
and how much I have improved my estate without 
raising the rents of it, 

^ As the winter engrosses with us near a double por- 
tion of the year, the three delightful vicissitudes being 
crowded almost within the space of six months, there 
is nothing upon which I have bestowed so much study 
and expense, as in contriving means to soften the se- 
verity of it, and, if possible, to establish twelve cheer- 
ful months about my habitation. In order to this, the 
charges I have been at in building and furnishing a 
green-house will, perhaps, be thought somewhat ex- 
travagant by a great many gentlemen whose revenues 
exceed mine. But when I consider that all men of 
any life and spirit have their inclinations to gratify ; 
and when I compute the sums laid out by the genera- 
lity of the men of pleasure, in the number of which I 
always rank myself, in riotous eating and drinking, in 
equipage and apparel, upon wenching, gaming, racing, 
and hunting ; I find, upon the balance, that the indul- 
ging of my humour comes at a reasonable rate. 

' Since I conimunicate to you all incidents serious 
and trifling, even to the death of a butterfly, that fall 
put within the compass of my little empire ; you will 

not;^ 
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not, r hope, be ill pleased with the draught I nbw 
»end yoii of my little winter paradise, and with an ap» 
count of my way of amusing myself and others in it. 

* The younger Pliny, you know, writes a long lit- 
ter to his friend Gallus, in which he gives him a very 
particular plan of the situation, the conveniences, and 
. the agreeableness of his villa. In my last, you may 
remember, I promised ynn something of this kind. 
Had Pliny lived in a northern climate, I doubt not 
but we should have found a very complete orangerjf 
among his epistles ; and I, probably, should halt 
copied his model, instead of building after my own 
fancy, and you had been referred to him for the histoiy 
of my late exploits in architecture : by which means 
my performances would have made a better figure, at 
least in writing, 'than they arc like to make at present. 

^ The area of my green-house is a hundred paoes 
long, fifty broad, and the roof thirty feet high. The 
wall toward the north is of solid stone. On the south 
side, and al both the ends, the stone-rwork rises but 
three feet from the ground ; excepting the pilasters, 
placed at convenient distances, to strengthen and beau-r 
tify the building. The immediate fpaces are filled up 
with large sashes of the strongest and most transpa- 
^ rent glass. The middle sash, which is wider than any 
of the ether, serves for the entrance; to which you 
mount. by six easy stem's, and descend on the inside by 
as many. This opens and shutjB with greater ease, 
keeps the wind out better, and is at the sanie tinvi mofi 
uniform than folding doors. 

^ In the njiddle of the roof there runs a cieling 

thirty feet broad from one end to the other. This is 

enlivened, by a masterly pencil, with all the variety of 

rural scenes and piotipect?, which he has peopled with 

8 the 
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^he wh6!e tribe of sylvAn deities. Their characters 
^d theif stories afe so \vtll expressed^ that the whole 
««i?ni a coHection bf all the most beautiful fables of 
the {ftiticnt poeta translated into colours. The remain- 
ing spaces of the roof, ten feet on each side of the cieU 
iiig, art of the clearest glass, to let in the sky and clouds 
ft^m dhove. The buildings point full east and west, 
m ibAt I ei^oy the sun while he is above the horizon. 
Hi« ftiyfe are improved through the glass ; and I re- 
ceive through it what iB desirable in a winter sky, 
without the coapse allay of the season, which is a kind 
of sifting or straining the weather. My greens and 
lk>\wrfe are as sensible as I am of this benefit : th^y 
flourish and look cheerful as in the spring, while their 
feliow-cr^attires abroad are starved to death. I must 
add, that a moderate expense of fire, over and above 
the contribution I receive from the sun, serves to keep 
thfe large room in a due temperature ; it being shel- 
tered frOin the cold windi by a hill on the north, and & 
\vt>od on the e&st. 

* The shell, you see, is both agreeable and cpnve*- 
ttV^it^ and now you shall judge whether I have laid 
out the floor to advantage. There goes through the 
whole length of it a spacioiis walk of the finest gravely 
made to bind and unite so firmly that it seems one con*.^ 
tinued stone ; with this advantage, that it is easier to • 
the foot> and bmer for walking, than if it were wh*t 
it seems to be. At e^ch end of the walk, on the one 
a^d on the other side of it, lies a square plot of grass 
rfthe finest turf and brightest verdure. What ground 
remains on both sides, between these little smooth 
fields of green, is paved with large quarries of white 
tnafble; where the blue veins trace out such a variety 
of iTregukr v^kidittgs, ihlxjugh the clear surface, that 

these 
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these bright plains seem full of rivulets and streamiif^ 
meanders. This to my eye, that delights in simplicity, 
is inexpressibly more beautiful than the chequered 
floors which are so generally admired by others. Upon 
the right and upon the left, along the gravel walk, I 
have ranged interchangeably the bay, the myrtle, the 
orange, and the lemon-trees, intermixed with paiuted 
hollies, silver firs, and pyramids of yew ; all so dis- 
posed^ that every tree receives an additional beauty 
from its situation, besides the harmony that rises fifom 
the disposition of the whole: no shade cuts too strong- 
ly, or breaks in harshly upon the other; but the eye is 
cheered with a mild rather than gorgeous diversity of 
greens. 

^ The borders of the four grass plots are garnished 
with pots of flowers: those delicacies of nature recreate 
two senses at once, and leave such delightful and gen- 
tle impressions upon the brain, that I cannot help 
thinking them of equal force with the softest airs of 
music^ toward the smoothing of our tempers. In the 
centre of every plot is a statue. The figures I have 
made choice of arc a Venus, an Adonis, a Diana, and 
an Apollo ; such excellent copies, as to raise the same 
jdclight as we should draw from the sight of the antient 
originals. 

^ The north wall would have been but a tiresome 
waste to the eye, if I had not diversified it with the 
most lively ornnmcnts, suitable to the place. To this 
intent I have been at the expense to lead over arches, 
from a neighbouring hill, a plentiful store of spring- 
water, which a beautiful Naiad, placed as high as is 
possible in the centre of the wall, pours out from an 
urn. 1 his, by a fall of above twenty feet, makes a 
most delightful cascade into a bason that opens wide 

within 
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Vhhin the marble floor on that side. At a. reasonable 
distance, on either hand of the cascade, the wall is 
hollowed into two spreading scollops, each of which 
receives a couch of green velvet, and forms at the 
same time a canopy over them. Next to them come 
two large aviaries, which are likewise let into the 
stone. These are succeeded by two grottos, set off 
with all the pleasing rudeness of shells, and moss, and 
cragged stones, imitating, in miniature, rocks and pre- 
cipices, the most dreadful and gigantic works of na- 
ture. After the grottos, you have two niches; the 
one inhabited by Ceres, with her sickle and sheaf of 
wheat ; and the other by Pomona, who, with a coun- 
tenance fiillof good cheer, pours a bounteous autumn 
of fruits out of her horn. Last of all come two colo- 
nies of bees, whose stations lying east and west, the 
one is saluted by the rising, the other by the setting 
sun. These, all of them being placed at proportioned 
intervals, furnish out the whole length of the wall ; and 
the spaces that lie between are painted in fresco by 
the same hand that has enriched my ciellng. 

* Now, sir, you see my whole contrivance to elude 
the rigour of the year, to bring a northern climate 
nearer the sun, and to exempt myself from the com- 
mon fate of my countrymen. I must detain you a 
Kttle longer to tell you that I never enter this delicious 
retirement but my spirits are revived, and a sweet com- 
placency diffuses itself over my whole mind. And 
how can it be otherwise, with a conscience void of of- 
fence, where the music of falling waters, the symphony 
of birds, the gentle humming of bees, the breath of 
flowers, the fine imagery of painting and sculpture, in 
a word, the beauties and the charms of nature and of 
art, court all my faculties, refresh the fibres of the 

brain, 
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brain, and smooth every avenue of thought? WlliJf 
pleasing meditations, what agreeable wanderings rf 
the mind, and what delicious slumbers, have I cn» 
joyed here ! And when I turn up some jnastcrly 
writer to my imagination, methinks here his beaulid 
appear in the most advantageous light,* and the rays of 
his genius shoot upon me with greater force and 
brightness than ordinary. This place likewise keep* 
the whole family in good humour, in a season wherein 
gloominess of temper prevails universally in this island; 
My wife docs often touch her lute in one of the grot* 
tos, and my daughter sings to it ; while the ladies with 
you, amidst aH the diversions of the town, and in iht 
most affluent fortunes, are fretting and repining be- 
neath a lowering sky for they know not what. In thrt 
greqn-house we often dine, we drink tea, \Kt dance 
country dances 3 and, what is the chief pleasure of all,' 
we entertain our neighbours in it, and by this means 
contribute very much to mend the climate five or six 
miles about us. — I am your most humble servant, 

T. S/ 

STEELE. 



PARENTAL ADVICE. No. 189. 

The common race of esquires in this kingdom use 
their sons as persons that are waiting only for their 
funerals, and spies upon their health and happiness; 
as indeed they are, by their own making them such. 
I ain sorry to own it, but there is one branch of the 
house of the BickcrstafTs, who have been as erroneous 
in their conduct this way as any other family whatso* 
ever. The head of this branch is now in town^ and 

has 
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ilias brought up with him his son and daughter, who 
are all the children he has, in order to be put some 
vray into the world, and see fashions. They are both 
Tery ill-bred cubs; and having lived together from 
their infancy, without kn<5wledge of the distinctions 
and decencies that are proper to be paid to each other's 
sex, they squabble like tWo brothers. The father is 
one of thofec who knows no better than that all plea- 
sure is iebslnchery, irid imagines, when he sees a man 
become his estate, that he will certainly spend it. 
This-' bmich are a people' who never had ainong thetn 
one "mafi Eminent either for good or ill; however, 
haveiill-^iohg kept their h«ads just above" water, not 
hy ^ prudent and regular ceeonomy, but by expedients 
in- th(B matches they have made in their housed When 
one of the family has, in the pursuit of foxis, and in 
ihc'ienterttdnment of clowns, run out the third part of 
the valoe of his estate, such a spendthrift has dressed 
up his eldest son, and married what they call a good 
foTtirtie^ 'V^^ho has supported the father* as a tyrant 
over them during his life, in the same house or neigh- 
bomhood. The son, in succession, has just taken the 
same method to keep up his dignity, until the mort- 
gages he has eat and drank himself into, have reduced 
iiim'to the necessity of sacrificing his son also, in imi- 
tation of his progenitor. This had been, for many 
generations^ the whole that had happened in the fa- 
nrtily of Sam BickerstafF, until the time of my present 
cousin Sai!nuel, the father of the young people we have 
just now spoken of. 

Samuel BickerstafF, esquire, is so happy, as that by 
several legacies from distant relations, deaths of maiden 
sisters, and other instances of good fortune^.Ji«--h€ 
besides his real estate, a great sum ol/rep.dy%on'ey. '^^ l/^ 

VOL. I. H /^ - 4j^ 
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His soil, at the same time, knows he has a good fop- 
tune, which the father cannot alienate; though li.«r 
strives to make him believe he depends only an h]» 
will for maintenance. Tom is now in his nineteenth 
year, Mrs. Mary in her fifteenth. Cousin Samuel, 
who understands no one point of good behaviour as it 
regards all the rest of the world j ; is an exact critic in 
the dress, the motion, the looks, and gestures of his 
cliildren. What adds to their misery is, that he is ex- 
cessively fond of tliem, and the greatest part of iheir 
time is spent in the presence of this nice observer. 
Their life is one continued constraint, Thp girl^ever 
turns her head, but she is warned no|t to. .follo>y the 
proud minxes of the town. The. boy is not tp turn 
.top, or be quarrelsome \ at the same. time,- not to take 
an affront. I had the good fortune to dine with him 
to-day, and heard his fatherly table-talk as-urc. sat 4t 
dinner, which, if my memory does not fail jne, for the 
benefit of the world, I shall set down as he spoke it; 
which was much as follows, and may be of great use 
to those parents who seem to make it a rule that their 
children's turn to enjoy the world is not to commence 
until they themselves have left it. 

* Now, Tom, I have bought you chambers in the 
inns of court. I allow^ you to take a walk once or 
twice a day round the garden. If you mind yoif r bu- 
siDe>'s, you need not study to be as great a lawyer as 
Coke upon Littleton. 1 have that tliat will keep you; 
but be sure you keep an exact account of your liu<m« 
Write down what you give out to yoiu: laundress, and 
what she brings home again. Go as little as possible 
to the other end of the town ; but, if you do, come 
home early. I believe I was as sharp as you for your 
cars ; and I had my hat snatched oflF my head coming 

home 



Iiome late at a stop by St. Clement's church, and I db 
not. know from that day to this who took it. I do not 
care if you learn to. fence a little; for I would not 
have you made a fool of. Let me have an account of 
every thing every post; I am willing to be at that 
charge, and I think you need not spare your pains. 
As for you, daughter Molly, do not mind one word 
that is said to you in London ; for it is only for your 
money/* 

STEELE. 



THE URNS OF DESTINY. No. t^S. 

- - As I was Sitting after dinner in my elbow-chair, I 
took up Homer, and dipped into that famous speech 
of Achilles to Priam, in which he tells him that Ju- 
J)iter has by him two great vessels, the one filled with 
blessings, and the other with misfortunes; out of which 
tie mingles a composition for every man that comes into 
the world. This passage so exceedingly pleased me, 
that, as I fell insensibly into my afternoon's slumber, 
it wrought my imagination into the following dream. 
When Jupiter took into his hands the government 
of the world, the several parts of nature with the pre- 
siding deities did homage to him. One presented him 
with a mountain of winds, another with a magazine 
of hail, and a third with a pile of thunder-bolts. The 
stars offered up their influences ; the ocean gave in his 
trident, the earth her fruits, and the sun his seasons. 
Among the several deities who came to make their 
court on this occasion, the Destinies advanced with 
two great tuns carried before them, one of which they 
fixed at the right hand of Jupiter, as he sat upon his 

H 2 throne^ 
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throne, and the other on hia kft. The fiwt was filled 
.^ith all the blessings, and the other with all the eala- 
niities of human life, Jupiter, in the heginnin^.of hij^ 
i^ign, findiog the world much more innocent than ii 
is in this iron age, poured very plentifully out of tte 
txm that stood at his right hand ; but as mankind dt* 
generated, and became unworthy of his blessings, ht 
set abroach the other vessel, diat filled the world with 
pain and poverty, battles and distempers, jealousy. and 
falsehood, intoxicating pleasures and untimely deaths. 

He was at length so very much incensed at the great 
depravations of human nature, and the repeated pro- 
vocations which he received from all parts of the earth, 
that, having resolved to destroy the whole species, ex- 
cept Deucalion and Pyrrha, he commanded the Des- 
tinies to gather up the blessings which he had thrown 
away upon the «ons of men, and lay them up until 
the world should be inhabited by a moi^e virtuous and 
deserving race of mortals. 

The three si8t«rs immediately repaired to the earth, 
in search of the several blessings that had been scat*- 
tered on it; but found the task which was enjoined 
them to be much more difficult than they imagined. 
The first places they resorted to, as the most likely to 
succeed in, were cities, palaces, and courts ; but in«> 
stead of meeting with what they looked for here,' they 
found nothing but envy, repining, uneasiness, and 
the like bitter ingredients of the left hand vessel. 
Whereas, to their great surprise, they discovered con- 
tent, cheerfulness, health, innocence, and other the 
most substantial blessings of life, in cottages, shades, 
and solitudes. 

There was another circumstance no less unexpected 
than the former, and which gave them very great per- 
plexity 
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plfixity in the discharge of the trust which Jupiter had 
committed to them. They observed that several 
blessings had degenerated into calamities, and that se- 
veral calamities bad improved into blessings, according 
as they fell into the possession of wise or foolish men.^ 
They often (bund power, with so much insolence and 
impatience cleaving to it, that it became a misfortune 
to the person on whom it was conferred. Youth had 
often distempers growing about it, worse than the in- 
firmities of old age : wealth was often united to such 
a sordid avarice, as made it the most uncomfortable 
and painful kind of poverty. On the contrary, they 
often found pain made glorious by fortitude, poverty 
lost in content, deformity beautified with virtue. In 
a word, the blessings were often like good fruits 
planted Jn a bad soil, that by degrees fall off from 
their natural relish, into tastes altogether insipid or 
unwholesome ; and the calamities, like harsh fruits 
cultivated in a good soil, and enriched by proper grafts 
and inoculations, until they swell with generous and 
delightful juices. 

There was still a third circumstance that occasioned 
as great a surprise to the three sisters as either of the 
ft)regoing, when they discovered several blessings and 
calamities which had never been in either of the tuns 
that stood by the throne of Jupiter, and were never- 
theless as great occasions of happiness or misery as 
any there. These were that spurious crop of blessings 
and calamities which were never sown by the hand of 
the deity, but grow of themselves out of the fancies 
and dispositions of hiujigjii creatures. Such are dress, 
titles, place, equipage, false shame and groundless fear, 
with the like vain imaginations that shoot up in tri- 
fling, weak and irresolute minds. 

H 3 The 
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The Destinies^ finding themselves in so great a per<» 
plexity^ concluded that it would be impossible for them 
to execute the commands that had been given them^ 
according to their first intention; for which reason 
they agreed to throw all the blessings and calamities 
together into one large vessel, and in that manner oficr 
them up at the feet of Jupiter. 

This was performeci accordingly; the eldest sister 
presenting herself before the vessel, and introducing 
it with an apology for what they had done : 

^ O Jupiter, says she, we have gathered together all 
the good and evil, the comforts and distresses of. hu- 
man life, which we thus present before thee in one pro- 
miscuous heap. We beseech thee, that thou thyself 
wilt sort them out for the future, as in thy wisdom 
thou shalt think fit. For we acknowledge, that there 
is none besides thee that can judge what will occasion 
grief or joy in the heart of a human creature, and 
what will prove a blessing or a calamity to the person 
on whom it is bestowed.' 

ADDISON, 



TRAVELLING IN A STAGE COACH. No. I92. 

Some years since I was engaged with a coach-fiill 
of friends to take a journey as far as the Land*s End. 
We were very well pleased with one another the first 
day; every one endeavouring to recommend himself 
by his good-humour and complaisance to the rest of 
the company. This good correspondence did not last 
long ; one of our party was soured the very first even- 
ing by a plate of butter which had not been melted to 
his mind, and which spoiled his temper to such a de- 
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gree, that he continued upon the fret to the end of our 
journey; A second fell off from his good humour the 
next morning, for no other reason, that I could ima- 
gine, but because I chanced to step into the coach be- 
fore him, and place myself on the shady side. This, 
however, was but my own private guess ; for he did 
not mention a word of it, nor indeed of any thing else; 
for three days following. The rest of our company 
held out very near half the way, when on a sudden 
Mr. Sprightly fell asleep ; and, instead of endeavour- 
ing to divert and oblige us as he had hitherto done, 
carried himself with an unconcerned, careless, drowsy 
behaviour, until he came to our last stage. There 
were three of us who still held up our heads, and did 
all we could to make our journey agreeable ; but, to 
my shame be it spoken, about three miles on this side 
Exeter, I wais taken with an unaccountable fit of sul- 
lenness that hung upon me for above threescore miles ; 
whether it were for want of respect, or from an acci- 
dental tread upon my foot, or from a foolish maid's 
calling me ' The old gentleman,' I cannot tell. In 
short, there was but one who kept his good-humour 
to the Land's End. 

There was another coach that went along with us, in 
which I likewise observed that there were many secret 
jaealousies, heart-burnings, and animosities ; for, when 
we joined companies at night, I could not but take no- 
tice that the passengers neglected their own company, 
and studied how to make themselves esteemed by us, 
who were altogether strangers to them ; until at length 
they grew so well acquainted with us, that they liked 
ws as little as they did one another. When I reflect 
upon this journey, I often fancy it to be a picture of 
human life, in respect to the several friendships, con- 

H 4 tracts. 
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tracts^ and alliances, thai are made and dissolved m 
the several periods of it; The most del^htful and 
most lasting ei^^ements are generally those which 
pass between man and womaii^ ; and ye^ jjiposk what 
trifles are they weakened . Cft entirely broken I Some- 
times the parties fly asunder, even in the. midi^ of 
courtship, and sometimes grow cool even in the very 
boney'-montlK Some separate before the first child> 
and some after the fifth ; others continue good tmtil 
thirty, others uatil forty ; while some few, whose souls 
are of a happier make, and better* fitted to one an- 
other, travel on together to the end of their jovimcy, in 
a continual intercourse of kind ofEces, and mutual en- 
dearments. 

When we therefore choose our companions few life» 
if we hope to keep both them and ourselves in good 
hmnour to the last stage of it^ we must be extremely 
careful in the choice we make, as well as in the con-» 
duct on our part. When the persons to whom we 
join ourselves can stand an examination, and bear the 
scrutirty; when they mend upoii our acquaintance 
with them, and discover new beauties the more we 
search into their characters; our love will naturally 
rise in proportion to their perfections. 

But because there are very few possessed of sucb 
accomplishments of body and mind, we ought to loch 
after those qualifications, both in ourselves and others^ 
which are indispensably necessar)' towards this happy 
union, and which are in the power of every one to ac- 
quire, or at lea$t to cultivate and improve. These, in 
my opinion, are cheerfulness and constancy. A cheer- 
ful temper, joined with innocence, will make beauty 
attractive, knowledge delightful, and wit good-natured. 
It will lighten sickness, poverty, and afliictionj con-» 

vert 
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▼eit ignorance Into an amiable simplicity ; and rendcf 
deformity itsdf agreeable. 

Constancy h natural to persons of even tempers and 
untfonti dispositions 5 and may be acquired by those of 
the gftdtest fickleness^ violence, and passion, who con- 
aidef seriotidy the terms of union on which they com6 
together, the mutual interest in which they are en-- 
gigtdy with alt the motives that ought to incite their 
tenderness and compassion towards those who have 
thuif dependence upon them, and are embarked with 
thftti for life in the same state of happiness or misery. 
Coiistancy, when it grows in the mind upon considera- 
tions rf this nature, becomes a moral virtue, and a kind 
of good^nature, that is not subject to any change of 
healthy agt, fortune, or any of those accidents which 
are apt to unsettle the best dispositions that are founded 
rather in constitution than in reason. Where such a 
constancy as this is wanting, the most inflamed pas- 
liion may fall away into coldness and indifference, and 
the most melting tenderness degenerate into hatred and 
jrversion. I shall conclude this paper with a story that 
18 very well known in the north of England. 

About thirty years ago, a packet-boat that had se- 
▼cral passengers on board was cast away upon a rock, 
and in so great danger of sinking, that all who were in 
it endeavoured to save themselves as well as they could : 
though only those who could swim well had a bare pos- 
sibility of doing it. Among the passengers there were 
two women of fashion, who seeing themselves in such 
a disconsolate condition, begged for their husbands not 
to leave them. One of them chose rather to die with 
hi^ wife than to forsake her ; the other, though he was; 
moved with the utmost compassion for his w^ife, told 
her that, for the good of their children, it was better one 

of 
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of them should live, than both perish. By a. great 
piece of good luck, next to a miracle, when one of out 
good men had taken the last and long farewell in order 
to save himself, and the other held in his arms the per- 
son that was dearer to him than life, the ship was pre- 
ifjrved. It is with a secret sorrow and vexation of mind 
l^kat I musi tell the sequel of the story, and let my 
leader know, that this faithful pair, who were ready to 
have died in each other's arms, about three years after 
their escape, upon some trifling disgust grew to a cold* 
ncss at first, and at length fell out to such a degree that 
they left one another and parted for ever. The other 
couple lived together in an uninterrupted friendship 
and felicity ; and what was remarkable, the husband, 
whom the shipwreck had like to liave separated from 
his wife, died a few months after her, not being able 
to survive the loss of her. 

I must confess there is something in the changeable- 
ness and inconstancy of human nature, that very often 
both dejects and terrifies me. Whatever I am at pre- 
sent, I tremble to think what I may be. While I find 
this principle in me, how can I assure myself that I 
^hall be always true to my God, my friend, or myself? 
In short, without constancy there is neither love, 
^endship, nor virtue, in the world. 

ADDISON. 



WIL1> OP A VIRTUOSO. No. 2J6. 

Nature is full of wonders ; every atom is a stand- 
ing miracle, and endowed with such qualities as could 
not be impressed on it by a power and wisdom less 
than infinite. For this reason I would not discourage 

anv 
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any searches that are made into the most minute and 
tfivial parts of the creation. However^ since the world 
abounds in the noblest fields of speculalion, it is, me- 
thiuJcs^ the mark of a little genius to be wholly con- 
versant among insects, reptiles, animalcules, and those 
trifling rarities that furnish out the apartment of a vir- 
tuoso. ,^ 
. There are.some men whose heads are so oddly turned 
this way, that though they are utter strangers to the 
conunon occurrences of life, they are able to discover 
the sex of a cockle, or describe the generation of a 
mite, in all its circumstances. They are so little versed 
in the world, that they scarce know a horse from an 
ox 5 but at the same lime will tell you with a great 
deal of gravity, that a flea is a rhinoceros, and a 
snail a hermaphrodite. I have known one of these 
whimsical philosophers, who has set a greater value 
upon a collection of spiders than he would upon a 
flock of sheep, and has sold his coat off his back to 
purchase a tarantula. 

. I would. not have a scholar wholly . unacouainted 
with these secrets and curiosities of nature; but cer- 
tainly the mind of man, that is capable of so much 
higher contemplations, should not be altogether fixed 
upon such mean and disproportioned objects. Obser- 
vations of this kind are apt to alienate us too much 
from the knowledge of the world, and to make us se- 
rious upon trifles ; by which means they expose philo- 
sophy to the ridicule of the witty, and contempt of the 
ignorant. In short, studies of this nature should be 
the diversions, relaxations and amusements, not the 
care, business and concern of life. 

It is indeed wonderful to consider, that there should 
]>c a sort of learned men who are wholly em])loyed in 

gathering 
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gathering I6gelher the refuse of nature, if I may caH it 
so, anJ hoarding up in their chests and cabinets such 
creatures as others industriously avoid the sight of. 
One does not know how to mehdon some of the most 
preeioos part of their treasure, without a kind of an 
apology for it. I have been shown a beetle valued at 
twenty crowns, and a toad at a hundred: but yte 
must take this for a general rule, that whatever ap- 
pears trivial or obscene in the common notions of the 
world, looks grave and philosophical in the eye <rf a 
virtuoso. 

To show this humour in its perfection, T shall pre-' 
ftcnt my reader with a legacy of a certain virtuoso, who 
laid out a considerable estate in natural rarities and cu- 
riosities, which upon his death-bed he beqi:^athed to 
his relations and friends in the following words : 

Tie mil of a Virtuoso. . 

I Nicholas Gimcrack, being in sound health of 
mind, but in great weakness of body, do by this my 
last will and testament bestow my worldly goods dnd 
chattels in manner following : 

Imprimis J To my dear wife. 
One box of butterflies. 
One drawer of shells, 
A female skeleton, 
A dead cockatrice. 

Ifem^ To my daughter Elizabeth, 

My receipt for preserving dead caterpillars. 
As also my preparations of winter May»dew, and 
embryo-pickle, 

Item^ To my little daughter Fanny, 
Three crocodile's eggs. 

And 
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. And upon the birth c^ her first .child^ if she marries 
with her mother's consent, : 

Thencst of a humming-bird. 

Item, To my eldest brother, as an acknowledgment 
for the lands he has vested in my son Charles, I be- 
queath 

' My last year's collection of grashopper«. 

: Jf^m, To his daughter Susanna, being hlsonly chilfl^ 

I.tequeatb m)^ 

English weeds pasted on royal paper, 
. With my. large ifolio of Indian, cabbage. 

' Hating fiiUy provided for my tiephesv Isaac, by 
fjiaking over to him some years since, 

A horned scarabaeus, . ::-'^ - - 

The skin of a rattlesnake, andf 

The mummy of an Egyptian king^ 
1 make no further provision for him in this my wilU 

My eldest son John, having spoke disrespectfully of 
bu little sister, whom I keep by me in spirits of wine, 
and in many other instances behaved himself unckui- 
fully towards me, I do disinherit, and wholly cut off 
firom any part of this my personal estate, by giving him 
a single cockle-shell. 

To my second son Charles I give and bequeath all 
iny flowers, plants, minerals, mosses, shells, pebbles, 
fossils, beetles, butterflies, caterpillars, grashoppers, 
and vermin, not above specified ; as also all my mon- 
sters, both wei and dry; making the said Charles 
whole and sole executor of this my last will and testa- 
ment, he paying, or causing to be paid, the aforesaid 
legacies within the space of six months after my de- 
9 cease. 
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cease. Aiid l do hereby revoke all other wills what- 
soever by me formerly made» ..^ : 

4DOIS0K. 



THE FLORIST. No. 21^. 

T CHANCED to rise very early one particular morn- 
ing this summer^ and took a walk into the country to 
tf ivert myself among the fields arid mfi^adows, while the 
green was new, and the flowers in their blootii. A» 
at this season of the year every lane is a beautiful walk, 
and every hedge full of nosegays, I lost myself with a 
great deal of pleasure among several thickets and bushes 
that were filled with a great variety of birdai ^d- an 
agreeable confusion of notes, which, forme4. .^be plea- 
santest scene in the world to one who had passed a 
whole winter in noise and smoke. The freshness of 
the dews that, Uy upon every thing about me, with the 
cool breath of the morning, which inspired the birds 
with so many delightful instincts, created in me the 
same kind of animal pleasure, and made my heart over-^ 
flow with such secret emotions of joy and satisfaction 
as are not to be described or accounted for. On this 
occasion, I could not but reflect on the beautiful simile 
in Milton : 

As one who long in populous city pent. 
Where houses thick and sewers annoy the air. 
Forth issuing on a summer's morn, to breathe 
Among the pleasant villages and farms 
Adjoin'd, from each thing met conceives delight : 
The smell of grain, or tedded grass, or kine. 
Or dairy, each rural sight, each rural sound. 

Those who are conversant in the writings of polite 

authors 
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authors -receive an additional eiKert^iinmcnt from the 
tjoontry, as it revives in their memories those cUariii- 
ang descriptions with which such authors dp frequently 
abound. 

I was thinking of the. foregoing beautiful simile ia 
Milton^ fl^nd applying it to myself^ when I observed to 
ith?: >yindward of m^ a. black cloud falhug to theeartb 
ill long trails of rain, which made me betake myself fof 
shelter to a house which I saw at a little distance froof 
the place where I was walking. As I sat in the porcik 
I beard the voices of two or tlir-ee persons, who seemed 
y^ty earnest in discourse. My curiosity was raised 
;«vbea I heard the names of Alexander the Great and 
Artaxerxes: and as their talk gccmed to ruuou au-» 
•tietit heroes^ I concluded there could not be any secret 
in it; for which reason I thought I might very f^rly 
listen to what they said. i 

- . - After several parallels between great men, which ap^ 
p^ared to n)e altogether groundless and chimerical^ I was 
surprised to hear one say, that he valued the Black 
Prince more than the duke of Vendosme. How the duke 
o£ Vendosme should become a rival of the Black Priuce 
I could not conceive ; and was more startled when £ 
.heard a second affirm with great vehemence, that if the 
emperor of -Germany was not going off, he should like 
him better than either of them. He added that, though 
the season was so changeable, the duke of Marlbo- 
rough was in blooming beauty. I was wondering to 
jnyBelf from whence they had received this odd intelli- 
gence; especially when I heard them mention, the 
|iames of several other great generals, as the prince of 
Hesse and the king of Sweden, who, they said, were 
both running away. To which ihcy added, what I en - 

tirelv 
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tirely agreed with them in, that ^he crown of France 
•was very weak, but that the liiafBha! ViMai* still kept 
his colours. At last one of them told the cocnpaoyy tf 
they would go along with him, he would show them a 
chimney-sweeper and a painted lady in the sawK? lied, 
^hieh he was sure would very much please them.* The 
shower, which had driven them as well as myself m\6 
the house, was now over ^ and as they were passiTig by 
file into the garden, I a^ked them to let me be onfe of 
Iheir company. ' • . ..: 

The gentleman -of the house told me, if I ^elighlel 
in flowers It would he worth my while ; for that he be- 
lieved he could show me such a blow of tulips as was 
m/t to be matched in the whole country. 
" I accepted the offer, and immediately found 'thstt tbey 
bad been talking ki terms of gardejning, and that 'the 
kings and generals they had mentioned v^fe otA^ ib 
many tulips, to which the gardeners, accoklingto tfeeir 
usual custom, had given such high titles and appeHar 
tions of honour. 

I was very much pleased and astonished at the gk)- 
rious show of these gay vegetables, that arose in great 
profusion on all the banks about us. Sometimes I 
considered them with the eye of an ordinary spectator, 
"as so many beautiful objects varnished over with a na- 
tural gloss, and stained with such a variety of colowrs 
as are not to be equalled in any artificial dyes or tinc- 
tures. Sometimes I considered every leaf as an elabo- 
rate piece of tissue, in which the threads and -^res 
were woven together into different oonfigurationa, 
which gave a different colour'mg to the light as it glanced 
on the several parts of the surface. Sometimes I con- 
sidered the whole bed of tulips, according lo the notion 

Qf 
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of thfe greatest mathema«ician and philosopher that ever 
lived*, a6 a multitude of optic instruments, designed 
for the separating light into all those various colours of 
which it is composed. 

• I waJs awakened out of these my philosophical specu- 
lations by observing the company often seemed to laugh= 
at me; I accidentally praised a tulip as one of the finest 
I ever saw ; u^n which they told me, it was a com- 
mon fboVs coat. Upon that I praised a second, which 
it seems was but another kind of fool's coat. I had 
the same fate with two or three more; for which rea- 
son I desired the owrier of the garden to let me know 
which were the finest of the flowers; for that I was so 
unskilful in the art, that I thought the most beautiful 
Mrere the most valuable, and that those which had the 
gayest' colours were the most bcautiM. The gentle- 
man smiled- at my ignorance: he seemed a very plain 
honest mati, and a person of a good sense, had not his 
head been touched with that distemper which Hippo- 
crates calls the TvXiTr^ro/xavia, Tulippomania ; insomuch 
that he ^ould talk very rationally on any subject in 
the world but a tulip. 

He told me, that he valued the bed of flowers which 
lay before us, and was not above twenty yards in length, 
and two in breadth, more than he would the best hun- 
dred a^res of land in England ; aild added, that it 
would have been wonh twice the money it is, if a fool- 
ish cookmaid of his had not almost ruined him the 
last winter, by mistaking a handful of tulip-roots for 
a heap of onions, and by that means, says he, made 
me a dish of porridge that cost me above a thousand 
pounds sterling. He then showed nie what he thought 
• 
* Sir Isaac Newton. 

• VOL. I. I the 
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the finest of bis tulips > which I found received all their 
value from their rarity and oddness^ and put me in 
mind of your great fortunes, which are not always the 
greatest beauties. 

I have often looked upon it as a piece of happiness, 
that I have never fallen into any of these fantastical 
tastes, nor esteemed any thing the more for its being 
uncommon and hard to be met with. For this reason^ 
I look upon the whole country in ' spring- &me as a 
spacious garden, and make as many visits to a spot of 
daisies, or a bank of violets, a? a florist does to hi» 
borders or parterres. There if not a bush in blossom 
within a mile of me which I am not acquainted with, 
nor scarce a daffodil or cowslip that withers away in 
my neighbourhood without my missing it. I walked 
home in this temper of mind through several fields and 
meadows with an unspeakable pleasure, not without 
reflecting on the bopnty of Providence, which haft 
made the most pleasing and beautiful objects the most 
ordinary and most common. 

ADDISOK.. 



CHURCH THERMOMETER. No. 220. 

Having i^eceived many letters filled with compli* 
ments and acknowledgments for my late useful disco* 
very of the political barometer, I {l>all here communt* 
cate to the public an account of tny ecclesiastical ther- 
mometer, the latter giving as manifest prognostications 
of the changes and revolutions in church, as the for- 
mer does of those in state ; and both of them being 
absolutely necessary for every pr^ident subject who is 
resolved to keep what he has, and get what be can. 

6 The 
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The church thermometer, which I am now to treat 
.of, is supposed to have been invented in the reign 
of Henry the Eighth, about the time when that reli* 
gious prince put some to death for owning the pope's 
supremacy, and others for denying transubstantiation. 
I do not find, however, any great use made of this in- 
strument, , until it fell into the hands of a learned and 
vigilant priest or minister, for he frequently wrote him- 
sdf both one and the other, who was some time vicar 
of Bray. This gentleman lived in his vicarage to a 
good old age; and, after having seen several suc- 
cessions of his neighbouring clergy either burnt or ba- 
nished, departed this life with the satisfaction of having 
never deserted his flock, and died vicar of Bray. As 
this glass was first designed to calculate the diflferent 
d^rees of heat in religion, as it raged in popery, or as 
it cooled and grew temperate in the reformation ; it 
was marked at several distances, after the manner 
our ordinary thermometer is to this day, viz. * Extreme 
Hot, Sullry Hot, Very Hot, Hot, Warm, Temperate, 
Cold, Just Freezing, Frost, Hard Frost, Great Frost, 
Extreme Cold/ 

It is well known that Torriccllius, the inventor of 
the common weather-glass, made the experiment in a 
long tube which held thirty-two feet of water ; and 
that a more modern virtuoso, finding such a machine 
altogether unwieldy and useless, and considering that 
thirty-two inches of quicksilver weighed as much as so 
many feet of water in a tube of the same circum- 
ference, invented that sizeable instrument which is now 
in use. After this manner, that I might adapt the 
thermometer I am now speaking of to the present con- 
stitution of our church, as divided into high and low, 
I have made some necessary variations both in the 
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fube and the fluid it contains. In the first place, I or- 
dered a tube to be cadt in a planetary hour, and took 
care to seal it hermelicaJly when the sun was in con- 
junction with Saturn. I then took the proper precau- 
tions about the flukl, which is a compmuid of twa 
very different liquors ; one of them a spirit drawn out 
of a strong heady wine ; the other a particular sort of 
rock-water, colder fhan ice, and clearer than crystal. 
The spirit is of a red fiery colour, and so very apt to 
ferment, that unless it be mingled with a proportion of 
the water, or pent up very close, it will burst the vessel 
that holds it, and fly up in fume and smoke. The wa- 
ter, on the contrary, is of such a subtle piercing cold, 
that, unless it be mingled with a proportion of the spi- 
rits, it will sink almost through every thing that it i» 
put into; and seems to be of the same nature a» the 
water mentioned by Quintus Curtius, which, says the 
hi5torian,-could be contained in nothmg but in the hoof, 
or, as the Oxford manuscript has it, in the skull of an 
ass. The thermometer is marked according to the fol- 
lowing figure ; which I set down at length, Aot only 
to give my readfer a clear idea of it, but also to fill up 
«iy paper. 

Ignorance. 

Persecution. 

Wrath. 

Zeal. 

Church. 

Moderation. 

Lukewarmne8S# 

Infidelity. 

Ignorance, 
The reader will observe that the Church is placed 
in the middle point of the glass, between Zeal and 

Moderation; 
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Mo5ergiti6nj the situation in which she always flou- 
rishes, and in which every good Englishman wishes 
her, who is a friend to the constitution of his country. 
However, whfen it mounts to Zeal, it is not amiss ; 
and, when it sinks to Moderation, is still in a most 
admirable temper. The worst of it is, that when once 
it begins to rise, it has still an inclination to ascend'; 
insomuch that it is apt to climb up from Zeal to Wrath, 
and from Wrath to Persecution, which always ends in 
Ignorance, and very often proceeds from it. In the 
flame manner, it frequently takes its progress through 
the lower half of the glass; and, when it has a tendency 
to fall, will gradually descend from Moderation to 
LfUkewafmness, and from Lukewarmness to Infidelity, 
iwhich very often terminates in Ignorance, and always 
proceeds from it. 

It .is a common observation, that the ordinary ther- 
anoineter will be affected by the breathing* of people 
-who are in the room where it stands ; and indeed it is 
almost incredible to conceive, how the glass I am now 
describing will fall by the breath of a multitude crying 
Popery 5 or, on the contrary, how it will rise when tl« 
same multitude, as it sometimes happens, cry out in 
the same breath, * Tlie church is in danger.' 

As soon as I had finished this my glass, and adjusted 
it to the above-mentioned scale of religion ; that I 
might make proper experiments with it, I carried it 
•under my cloke to several coffee-houses and otheT 
places of resort about this great city. At Saint James*s 
coffee-house the liquor stood at Moderation ; but at 
Will's, to rhy great surprise, it subsided to the very 
lowest mark on the glass. At the Grecian it mounted 
but just one point higher; at the Rainbow k still 
I 3 ascended 
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ascended two degrees ; Child's fetched it up to Zci!, 
and other adjacent coffee-houses to Wrath. 

It fell in the lower half of the glass as I went further 
into the city^ until at length it settled at Moderation, 
where it continued all the time I staid about the Elx* 
change, as also while I passed by the Bank. And 
here I cannot but take notice, that through the whole 
course of my remarks I never observed my glass to 
rise at the same time that the stocks did. 

To complete the experiment, I prevailed upon a 
friend of mine, who works under me in the occult sci- 
ences, to make a progress with my glass through the 
whole island of Qreat Britain ; and, after his return, to 
present me with a register of his observations. I guessed 
beforehand at the temper of several places he parsed 
through, by the characters they have had time out of 
mind. Thus that facetious divine, doctor Fuller, 
speaking of the town of Banbury near a hundred years 
ago, tells us it was a place famous for Cakes and 2^al, 
which I find by my glass is true to this day as to the 
latter part of this description i though I must confess 
it is not in the same reputation for cakes that it was in 
the time of that learned author : and thus of other 
places. In short, I have now by me, digested in an al- 
phabetical order, all the counties, corporations, and 
boroughs, in Great Britain, with their respective tem- 
pers, as they stand related to my thermometer. But 
this I shall keep to myself, because I would by no 
means do any thing that may seem to influence any en- 
suing elections. 

The point of doctrine, which I would propagate by 
this my invention, is the same which was long ago ad- 
vanced by that able teacher HoracCj, out Qf whon^ J 

have 
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have taken my text for this discourse : We should be 
eareful not tcx overshoot ourselves in the pursuits even 
of virtue. Whether Zeal or Moderation be the point 
we aim at^ let us keep fire out of the one, and frost 
out of the other. Bui, alas ! the world is too wise to 
want kich a precaution. The terms High-church and 
Low-church, as commonly used, do not so much de- 
note a principle, as they distinguish a party. They arc 
like words of battle, that have nothing to do with their 
original signification; but are only given out to keep 
a body of men together^ and to let them know friends 
from enemies. 

I must confess, I have considered, with some little 
attention, the influence which the opinions of these 
great national sects have upon their practice ; and do 
look upon it as one of the unaccountable things of our 
times, that multitudes of honest gentlemen, who en- 
tirely agree in their lives, should take it in their heads 
to differ in their religion, 

ADDISON. 



LETTEK FROM THE WIDOW GIMCRACK. 
No. Z2l> 

^ Mr. BiCKERSTAFF, 

* I hope you will not be surprised to re- 
ceive a letter from the widow Gimcrack. You know, 
sir, that I have lately lost a very whimsical husband, 
who, I find by one of your last week's papers, was not 
altogether a stranger to you. When I married this 
gsentleman, he had a very handsome estate : but, upon 
buying a set of microscopes, he was chosen a fellow 
of the Royal Society 5 frpm which time I do not .re- 
I 4 uiembcr 
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iDcmberevcr to have beard him speak as othier pfopk' 
did, ojr talk in a maimer that any of his family could 
vmderstand .him* He us^, however, to pasa'iiwayi 
' his tiipe very iijnpcently iii conversation with.aeveial 
members of that learned body; for which rmsQP^ l 
never advi^ hii>i .gainst their company far .^v^ral 
year?, unjtil ajt Wst I found his brain quiti; tunied with 
their discourses* The fir&t symptom v/hich he dii^cor 
vered of hia being a virtuoso, as you call him, poor 
man ! was about fifteen years ago 5 when he gave me 
positive orders to turn off an old weeding- wowa^i thai 
had been employed in the family for several yt^r^s Hfl 
tb]d me, at the same time, that th^re was no such 
thing in nature as a weed, and that, it was his design 
to let his garden produce whai it pleased;, so that, yoii 
may be sure, it makes a very pleasant show as^t now 
lies. About the same time he took a humour to ramble 
up and down the country, and would often bring home 
with him his pockets full of moss and pebbles. This, 
you may be sure, gave me a heavy heart ; though at 
the same time I must needs say, he had the character 
of a very honest man, notwithstanding he was reckon- 
ed a little weak, until he began. to spll his estate, and 
buy those strange baubles that you have taken notice 
of. Upon Midsummer-day last, as he was walking 
with me in the fields, he saw a very odd-coloured but- 
terfly just before us. . I observed that he immediately 
changed colour, like a man that is surprised with a 
piece of good luck ; and telling me that it was what 
be had looked for above these twelve years, he threw 
off his coat, and followed it. I lost sight of them 
both in less than a quarter of an hour; but my hus- 
band continued the chace over hedge and ditch imtil 
about sunset ; at which time, as I was afterwards told, 

he 
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lie caught the butterfly as she rested- herself upon t 
cabbage, near five miles from the place where he iirit 
put her up. He was here lifted from the ground by 
some passengers in a very fainting condition, and 
brought home- to nio about midnight. His violent 
exercise threw him into a fcver, which grew upon him 
by degrees, and at laat carried him off. In one of the 
intervals of hier distemper be called to mc ; and, after 
having excused himself for running out his estate, h^ 
told me, that he always bad been more industrious to 
improve his mind than his fortune ; and that his family 
imi&t rather value themselves u})on his memory as he 
was a wise man, than a rich one. [le then told me, 
that it was a custom among the Romans for a man to 
give his slaves their liberty when he lay upon his 
death-bed. I could not imagine what this meant, 
until, after having a little composed hSbself, he ordered 
me to bring him a flea which he had kept for several 
months in a chain, with a design, as he said, to give it 
its manumission. This was done accordingly. He 
then made the will, which I have since seen printed 
in your works wor'd for word. Only I must take no- 
tice, that you have omitted the codicil, in which he 
left a large concha Veneris, as it is there called, to ft 
member of the Royal Society, who was often with hinoi 
in his sickness, aiid assisted hiui iu his will. And 
now, sir, I come to the chief business of my letter, 
which is to desire your friendship and assistance in the 
disposal of those many rarities and curiosities which 
lie upon my hands. If you know any one that has an 
occasion for a parcel of dried spiders, I will sell them 
a pennyworth. I could likewise let any one have a 
bargain of cockle-shells. I would also desire your ad- 
vice, whether I had best sell my beetles in a lump, or 

by 
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by retail. The gentleman above mentioned^ who was 
jny husband's friend, would have foe make an auction 
of all his goods, and is now drawing up a catalogue of 
every particular for that purpose, with the two foUowr 
ing words in great letters over the head of them, 
JLuctio Gimcrackiana. But, upon talking with him, I 
begin to suspect be is as i^ad as poor sir Nicholas was. 
Your advice in all these particulars will be a great 
jpie^e of pUarity to. 

Sir, 
Your most humble servant, 

fllis^ab^th Gimcrack.* 

ADDISOK. 



ADVENTOTIESOF A SHILLING. No. 2149. 

I WA s last night visited by a friend of mine who 
has an inexhaustible fund of discourse, and never fails 
. to entertain his company with a variety of thoughts and 
hints that are altogether new and urtcommon. Whe- 
ther it were in complaisance to my way of living, or 
his real opinion, he advanced the following paradox, 
that it required much greater talents to fill up and be* 
come a retired life, than a life of business. Upon this 
occasion he rallied very agreeably the busy men of the 
age, who only valued themselves for being in motion, 
and passing through a series of trifling and insignificant 
actions. In the heat of his discourse, seeing a piece of 
money lying on my table, I defy, says he, any of these 
active persons to produce half the adventures that this 
twelve-penny piece has been engaged in, were it pos- 
sible for him to give us an account of his life. 

My 
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• My friend's talk made so odd an impression upon my 
inind> that soon after I was a-bed I fell insensibly into 
a most unaccountable reverie, that had neither moral 
Xior design in it, and cannot be so properly called ^ 
dream as a delirium. 

Methought the shilling that lay upon the table rear- 
ed itself upon its edge, and, turning the face towardt 
me, opened its mouth, and in a soft silver sound gave 
me the following accourtt of his life and adventures. 

I was born, says he, on the side of a mountain, near 
a little village of Peru, and made a voyage to England 
in an ingot, under the convoy of sir Francis Drake. I 
was, soon after my arrival, taken out of my Indian 
habit, refined, naturalized, and put into the British 
mode, with the face of queen Elizabeth on one side, 
and the arms of the country on the ojther. Being thus 
equipped, I found in me a wonderful inclination to 
ramble, and visit all the parts of the new world into 
which I was brought. The people very much favoured 
my natural disposition, and shifted me so fast from 
hand to hand, that, before I was five years old, I had 
travelled into almost every corner of the nation. But 
in the beginning of my sixth year, to my unspeakable 
grief, I fell into the hands of a miserable old fellow, 
^ho clapped me into an iron chest, where I found Hve 
hundred more of my own quality who lay under 
the same confinement. The only relief we had, was 
to be taken out and counted over in the fresh air every 
morning and evening. After an imprisonmcni of se- 
veral years, we heard somebody knocking at our chest, 
and breaking it open with a hammer. This we found 
was the old man's heir, who, as his father lay dying, 
was so good as to come to our release : he separated us 
that very day. What was the fate of my companionn 

I know 
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I know not: as for myiself, I was sent to the apothe- 
cary'* shop fi>r a pint of sack. The apothecary gavt 
nie to a herb-woman, the herb-woman to a butcher, 
|he butcher to a brewer, and the brewer to his wife, 
who made a present of nie to a nonconformist preachefi 
After this manner t made my way merrily through the 
fvorld; for, as I told you before, we Shillings love no* 
Ihing so much as travelling. I sometimes fetched in 
a shoulder of mutton, sometimes a play^book, and 
often had the satisfaction to treat a Templer at a twelve- 
penny ordinary, or carry him with three friends to 
Westminster- hall. 

In the midst of this pleasant progress, which I made 
from place to place, I was arrested by a superstitious 
old woman, who shut me up in a greasy purse, in pur^* 
fuancc of a foolish saying, that while she kept a queen 
Elizabeth's Shilling about her she should never b« 
without money. I continued here a close prisoner for 
many months, until at last I was exchanged for eight- 
and -forty farthings. 

I thus rambled from pocket to pocket until the be- 
ginning of the civil wars, when, to my shame be it 
apoken, I was employed in raising soldiers against 
the king : for, being of a very tempting breadth, a 
Serjeant made use of me to inveigle country fellows, 
«nd list them into the service of the parliament. 
/ As soon as he had made one man sure, his way was 
to oblige him to take a Shilling of a more homely 
^igiirc; and then practise the same trick upon another. 
Thus I continued doing great mischief to the crown, 
until my officer, chancing one morning to walk abroad 
earlier ihan ordinary, sacrificed mc to his pleasures, 
and made use of me to seduce a milk-maid. Thi« 
tiench bent me, and gave me to her sweetheart, • ap- 

9 plying 
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pjyiitg more properly than she intxjftded the usual fbrift* 
of, ' To my love, ami from my love.' This ungcne- 
ituis gallant^ marrying her, within a few days after 
panned me for a dram of brandy ; and drinking me 
out next day, I was beaten flat with a hammer, ai^d 
again set a-running. 

After many adventures, which it wouLl be tedious 
to relate, I was sent to a youtig spendthrift, in 6)ni- 
pany with the will of his deceased father. The young 
fellow, who I foimd was very extravagant, gave great 
demonstrations of joy at receiving the will ; but open- 
ing it, he ibund himself disinherited, and cut oiFfrom 
the possession of a fair estate by virtue of my being 
xtiade a present to him. This put him into such a 
passion, that, after havmg taken me in his hand and 
eursdd me, he squirred me away from him as far as 
he could fling me. I chanced to light in an unfrequent- 
ed place under a dead waH, where I lay undiscovered 
and useless during the usurpation of Oliver Crom- 
well. 

• About a year after the king's return, a poor cavalier 
Aat was -walking there about dinner-time fortunately 
. cast his eye upon me, and, to the great joy of us both, 
oarried me to a cook's shop, where he dined uix)n nVe, 
and drank the king's health. When I cjlme agaia into 
the world, I found that I" had been happier in my re- 
tirement than I thought, having probably by that* 
means escaped wearing a monstrous pair of breeches. 

Being now of great credit and antiquity, I tvas ra- 
ttier looked upon as a mfcdal than an ordinary coin ; 
for which reason a gamester laid hold of me, aiid con- 
verted me to a counter, having got together feome do- 
lmens of us for that use. We led a melancholy lifL> in 
his pos8essito> being busy .at thoee bouts- wherwn wir^ 
• -•• rt-u 
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rent cola Is at rest, and partaking the fate of onr mas*- , 
ter ; being in a few moments valued at a crown, a 
pound, or a sixpence, according to the situation in 
which the fortune of the cards placed us. I bad at 
length the good luck to see my master break; by which 
means I was again sent abroad under my primitive de*. 
nomination of a Shilling. 

I shall pass over many other accidents of less mo- 
ment, and hasten to that fatal catastrophe when I fell 
into the hands of an artist, who conveyed me under 
ground, and with an unmerciful pair of sheers cut off 
my titles, clipped my brims, retrenched my shape, 
rubbed me to iny inmost ring ; and, in short, so spoiled 
and pillaged me, that he did not leave me worth a 
groat. You may think what a confusion I was in to 
see myself thus curtailed and disfigured. I should. 
have been ashamed to have shown my head, had not 
all my old acquaintance been reduced to the same 
shameful figure, excepting some few that were punch* 
cd through the belly. In the midst of this general ca- 
lamity, when every body thought our misfortune ir- 
retrievable, and our case desperate, we were thrown 
into the furnace together, and, as it often happens with 
lities rising out of a fire, appeared with greater beauty, 
and lustre than we could ever boast of before. What 
has happened to me since this change of sex which 
you now see, I shall take some other opportunity to 
relate. In the mean time, I shall only repeat two ad- 
ventures, as being very extraordinary, and neither of 
them having ever happened to me above once in my 
life. The first was, my being in a poet's pocket, who 
was so taken with the brightness and novelty of my 
appearance, that it gave occasion to the finest burlesque 
poem in the British language, intitled from me. The 

Splendid 
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Splendid Shilling. The second adventure, which I 
must not omit, happened to me in the year one thou- 
sand seven hundred and three, when I was given away 
in charity to a blind man ; but indeed this was by mis^ 
take, the person who gave me having thrown me heed- ' 
kssly into the hat among a pennyworth of farthings. 

ADDISON. 



couht op honour. No. a^o. 

I LAST winter erected a court of Justice for the cor- 
recting of several enormities in dress and behaviour^ 
which are not cognizable in any other courts of this 
realm. The vintner's case, which I there tried, is still 
fresh in every man's memory. That of the petticoat 
gave also a general satisfaction, not to mention the 
more important points of the cane and perspective ; in, 
which, if I did not give judgments and decrees ac- 
cording to the strictest rules of equity and justice, I 
can safely say, I acted according to the best of my un- 
derstanding. But as for the proceedings of that court, 
I shall refer my reader to an account of them, wriltea 
by my secretary, which is now in the press, and will 
shortly he published under the title of Lillie's Reports. 

As I last year presided over a court of Justice, it is 
my intention this year to set myself at the head of a 
court of Honour. There is no court of this nature any 
where at present, except in France ; where, according 
to the best of my intelligence, it consists of such only 
as are marshals of that kingdom, I am likewise in- 
formed, that there is not one of that honourable board 
at present, who has not been driven out of the fidd by 
the duke of Marlborough : but whether this be only an 

accidental 
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liccidentttl 6f A fttoessaty qnaUficiition, I'must coflfkl 
I am not able to determine. 

As for the cotiri of Hontniroff which I am here 
speaking, I intend to sit myself irt it aft presideat^ 
with several meii of honour on my right hand^ and 
women of virtiw on my left, aft my assistants. Th^ 
first place on the bench I have given to an old Tan- 
gercen captain wilh a wooden leg. The second is a 
gentleman of a long twisted periwig without a curl in 
it, a muff with very little hair upon it, and a thread- 
bare coat with new buttons ; being a person of great 
worth, and second brother to a than of quality. The 
third is a gentleman -usher, exfreiftely well read in ro-' 
ttiances, and grandson to one of the greatest wits \n 
C^ermany, who was some time master of th^ ceremo- 
nies to the duke of Wolfemfcuttel. 

As for those who sit further on itry right hand, aft it 
h usual in public courts, they arc such as will fiH up- 
the number of faces upon the bench, and serve rather 
for ornament than use. 

The chief upon my left hand arc, 

An old maiden lady, that preserves some of the 
best blood of England in her veins. 

A Welsh woman of a little stature, but high spirit. 

An old prude, that has censured every marriage for 
these thirty years, and is lately wedded to at yoimg 
rake. 

Having thus furnished my bench, I shall establis-h 
correspondencies with the TTorse-guards, and the ve- 
terans of Chelsea-college ; the former to furnish me 
with twelve men of honour as often as I shall have oc- 
casion for a grand jury, and the latter, with as many 
good men and true for a petty jury. ' 

As for the women of virtue, it ^^ill not be dllBcDlf 

for 
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for me to £nd thepi about midnight at crimp and 
basset. 

Having given this public notice of my court, I must 
further add, that I intend to open it on this day seven-* 
night, being Monday the twentieth instant ; and do 
hereby invite all such as have suffered injuries and 
affronts, that are not to be redressed by the common 
laws of this land, whether they be short bows, cold 
salutations, supercilious looks, unretumed smiles, di- 
stant behaviour, or forced familiarity ; as also all such 
as have been aggrieved by any ambiguous expression, 
accidental justle, or unkind repartee ; likewise all such 
as have been defrauded of their right to the wall, 
tricked out of the upper end of the table, or have been 
suffered to place themselves, in their own wrong, on 
the back seat of the coach : these, and all of these, I 
do, as I above said, invite to bring in their several 
cases and complaints, in which they shall be relieved 
with all imaginable expedition. 

I am very sensible that the office I have now taken 
upon me will engage me in the disquisition of many 
weighty points, that daily perplex the youth of the Bri- 
tish nation, and therefore I have discussed several of 
then) for my future use ; as, how far a man may bran- 
dish his cane in telling a story, without insulting bis 
hearer ? What degree of contradiction amounts to the 
lid? How a man shall resent another's staring and 
cocking a hat in his face ? If asking pardon is an atone- 
ment for treading upon one's toes ? Whether a man 
may put up a box on theear, received from a stranger 
in the dark ? Or, whether a man of honour may take 
a blow of his wife ? with several otKer subtilties of the 
like nature. 

For my direction in the duties of my office, I have 

"VOL, i» K furnished 
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fiimishcd myself with a certain astrological pair of 
scales, which I have contrived for this purpose. In 
one of them I lay the injuries, in the other the repa- 
rations. The first are represented by little weights 
made of a metal resembling iron, and the other of 
gold. These are not only lighter than the weights 
made use of in Avoirdupois, but also than such as are 
used in Troy-weight. The heaviest of those that re- 
prescnl the injuries amount but to a scruple, and de- 
crease by so many sub-divisions, that there are several 
iinpcrccpiible weights which cannot be seen without 
the help of a very fine microscope. I might acquaint 
my reader, that these scales were made under the in- 
fluence of the sun when he was in Libra, and describe 
many signatures on the weights both of injury and re- 
paration : but as this would look rather to proceed 
from an ostentation of my own art than any care for 
the public, I shall pass it over in silence. 

ADDISON. 



COURT OF HONOUR. No. 253. 

Extract of the Journal of the Court of Honour, 1710* 

Die Luno; vlcesimo Nuvcmbr'iSj hord nond antemerldiand. 

The court being sat, an oath prepared by the Ccn- 
Hor was administered to the assistants on his right hand, 
who were all sworn upon their honour. The women 
on his left hand took the same oath upon their repu- 
tation. Twelve gentlemen of the horse-guards were 
impanelled, having unanimously chosen Mr^ Alexan- 
der Truncheon, who is their right-hand man in the. 
troop; for their foreman in the jury, Mr. Truncheon 

immediately 
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hnmediately drew his sword, and, holding it with th© 
point towards his own body, presented it to the Cen- 
sor. Mr. Bickerstaff received it ; and, after having 
surveyed the breadth of the blade, and sharpness of 
the point, with more than ordinary attention, returned 
it to the foreman in a very graceful manner. The 
rest of the jury, upon the delivery of the sword to 
their foreman, drew all of them together as one man, 
and saluted the bench with such an air as signified 
the most resigned submission to those who command- 
ed them, and the greatest magnanimity to execute 
what they should command. 

Mr. Bickerstaff, after having received the compli- 
ments on his right hand, cast his eye upon the left, 
where the whole female jury paid their respects by a 
low courtesy, and by laying their hands upon their 
mouths. Their forewoman was a professed Plalonist, 
that had spent much of her time in exhorting the sex 
to set a just value upon their persons, and to make the 
men know themselves. 

There followed a profound silence, when at lengthy 
after some recollection, the Censor, who continued 
hitherto uncovered, put on his hat with great dignity; 
and after having composed the brims of it in a man- 
ner suitable to the gravity of his character, he gave 
the following charge ; which was received with silence 
and attention, that being the only applause which he 
admits of, or is ever given in his presence. 

* The nature of my office, and the solemnity of 
this occasion, requiring that I should open my first 
igession with a speech, 1 shall cast what I have to say 
^ under two principal heads. 

^ Under the firstj I shall endeavour to show the ne- 
cessity and usefulness of this new erected court ; and 

K a, under 
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under the second, I shall give a word of advice and 
instruction to every constituent part of it. 

^ As for the first, it is well observed by Phsedrns^ 
a heathen poet. 

Nisi utile est quodfacimus, frustra est gloria j 

which is the same, ladies, as if I sho\ild say, It wouM 
be of no reputation to me to be president of a court 
which IS of na benefit to the public. Now the ad- 
vantages that may arise to the public-weal from this 
institution will more plainly appear, if we consider 
what it suffers for the want of it. Are not our streets 
daily filled with wild pieces of justice, and random 
penalties ? Are not crimes undetermined, and repara-* 
tions disproportioned ? How often have we seen the 
lie punished by death, and the liar himself deciding 
his own cause ? nay, not only acting the judge, but 
the executioner ? Have we not known a box on the ear 
more severely accounted for than manslaughter ? In 
these extrajudicial proceedings of mankind, an unman- 
nerly jest is frequently as capital as a premeditated 
murder. 

^ But the most pernicious circumstance in this case 
is, that the man who suffers the injury must put him- 
self upon the same foot of danger with him that gave 
it, before he can have his just revenge ; so that the 
punishment is altogether accidental, and may fall as 
well upon the innocent as the guilty. 

* T shall only mention a case which happens fre- 
quently among the more polite nations of the world, 
and which T the rather mention, because both sexes 
are concerned in rt, and which therefore you, gentle^ 
men, and you, ladies of the jury, will the rather take 
XK)tice of; I mean that great and known case^of cuckoU 

dom* 
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dom. Supposing the person who has suffered insults 
in his dearer and better half, — supposing, I say, this 
person should resent the injuries done to his tender 
wife, what is the reparation he may expect ? Why, 
to be used worse than his poor lady, — run through the 
body, and left breathless upon the bed of honour. 
What then, will you on my right hand say, must the 
man do that is affronted ? Must our sides be elbowed, 
our shins broken ? Must the wall, or perhaps our mis- 
tress, be taken from us ? May a man knit his forehead 
into a frown, toss up his arm, or pish at what we say, 
and must the villain live after it ? Is there no redress 
for injured honour ? Yes, gentlemen, that is the design 
of the judicature we have here established. 

^ A court of conscience, we very well know, wa^ 
first instituted for the determining of several points of 
property that were too little and trivial for the cogni- 
sance of higher courts of justice. In the same man- 
XKer, our court of honour is appointed for the examina- 
tion of several niceties and punctilios that do not pass 
for wrongs in the eye of our common laws. But not- 
withstanding no legislators of any nation have taken 
into consideration these little circumstances, they are 
such as often lead to crimes big enough for their in- 
spection, though they come before them too late for 
their redress. 

^ Besides, I appeal to y6u, ladies, (here Mr. Bicker- 
etaff turned to his left hand,) if these are not the little 
etings and thorns in life, that make it more uneasy 
th^n its most substantial evils ? Confess ingenuously, 
did you never lose a morning's devotions, because you 
could not offer them up from the highest place of the 
pew ? -Have you not been in pain, even at a ball, be- 
cause another has been taken out to dance before you ? 

K 3 Do 
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Do you love any of your friends so much as those that 
are below you ? or. Have you any favourites that walk 
on your right hand ? You have answered me in your 
looks ; I ask no more. 

^ I come now to the second part of my discourse, 
which obliges me to address myself in particular to 
the respective members of the court, in which I shall 
be very brief. 

^ As for you, gentlemen and ladies, my assistaQts 
and grand juries, I have made choice of you on my 
right hand, because I know you very jealous of your 
honour ; and you on my left, because I know you very 
much concerned for the reputation of others ; for which 
reason I expect great exactness and impartiality in your 
verdicts and judgments. 

^ I must, in the next place, address myself to you, 
gentlemen of the counsel. You all know that I have 
not chosen you for your knowledge in the litigious parts 
of the law, but because you have all of you formerly 
fought duels, of which I have reason to think you have 
repented, as being now settled in the peaceable state 
of benchers. My advice to you is only, that in your 
pleadings you will be short and expressive : to which 
end, you are to banish out of your discourses all syn- 
onymous terms, and unnecessary multiplications of 
verbs and nouns. I do moreover forbid you the use of 
the^words ^ also' and ^likewise;' and must further de- 
clare, that if I catch any one among you, upon any 
pretence whatsoever, using the particle ^ or,' I shall 
instantly order him to be stripped of his gown, and 
thrown over the bar.' 

This is a true copy, 

* Charles Lillie/ 

APUISON AKD STEELL. 

FREBZIKG 
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FREEZING OF WORDS IN NOVA ZEMBLA. 

No. 254. 

There are no books which I more delight In than 
in travels, especially tho^e that describe remote coun- 
tries, and give the writer an opportunity of showing 
his parts, without incurring any danger of being exa- 
mined or contradicted. Among all the authors of this 
kind, our renowned countryman sir John Mandeville 
has distinguished himself by the copiousness of his 
invention, and the greatness of his genius. The se- 
cond to sir John I take to have been Ferdinand Men- 
dez Pinto, a person of infinite adventure and unbound- 
ed imagination. One reads the voyages of these two 
great wits with as much astonishment as the travels of 
Ulysses in Homer, or of the Redcross knight in Spen- 
der, - All is enchanted ground and fairy land. 

J have got into my hands, by great chance, several 
manuscripts of these two eminent authors, which arc 
fiUed with greater wonders than any of those they have 
communicated to the public ; and indeed, were they 
not so well attested, would appear altogether impro- 
bable* I am apt tp think the ingenious authors did 
not publish them with the rest of their works, lest 
they should pass for fictions and fables ; a caution not 
unnecessary, when the reputation of their veracity was 
not yet established in the world. But as this reason 
has now no further weight, I shall make the public a 
present of these curious pieces, at such times as I shall 
find myself unprovided with other subjects. 

The present paper I intend to fill with an extract of 
sir John's journal, in which that learned and worthy 
knight gives an account of the freezing and thawing 
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. of several short speeches which he made in the terri- 
tories of Nova Zembla. I need not inform my reader 
that the author of Hudibras allades to this strange qua- 
lity in that cold climate, when, speaking of abstracted 
notions clothed in a visible shape, he ddds that «pl 
simile. 

Like words congeard in northern air. 

Not to keep my reader any longer in suspense, the 
relation, put into modem language, is as follows : 

^ We were separated by a storm in the latitude df 
seventy- three, insomuch that only the ship which I was 
in, with a Dutch and French vessel, got safe into a 
creek of Nova Zembla. We landed in order to refit 
our vessels, and store ourselves with provisions. The 
crew of each vessel made themselves a cabin of turf 
and wood, at some distance from each other, to fence 
themselves against the inclemencies of the iveather, 
which was severe beyond imagination. We soon ob- 
served that in talking to one another we lost several 
of our words, and could not hear one another at above 
two yards distance, and that too when we sat very near 
the fire. After much perplexity, I found that our 
tvords froze in the air, before they could reach the ears 
of the persons to whom they were spoken. I was soon 
confirmed in the conjecture, when, upon the increase 
of the cold, the whole company grew dumb, or rather 
deaf: for every man was sensible, as we afterwards 
found, that he spoke as well a« ever ; but the sounds 
no sooner took air, than they were condensed and lost. 
It was now a miserable spectacle to see us nodding and 
gaping at one another, every man talking, and no man 
heard. One might observe a seaman, that could hail 
a ship at a league's distance, beckoning with his hand, 

straining 
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^^^^^Ining his lungs, and tearing his throat — but all ia 

— Nee vox nee verba sequuntur, Ov ru. 

— — Nor voice nor words cnsu'd. R. Wynne. 

' We continued here three weeks in this dismal 
plight. At lengthy upon a turn of wind, the air about 
Us began to thaw. Our cabin was immediately filled 
with a dry clattering sound, which I afterwards found 
to be the crackling of consonants that broke above our 
beads, and were often mixed with a gentle hissing, 
which I imputed to the letter S, that occurs so fre- 
quently in the English tongue. I soon after felt a 
breeze of whispers rushing by my ear ; for those, being 
of a soft and gentle substance, immediately liquefitfd in 
the w^nn wind that blew across our cabin. These 
were soon followed by syllables and short words, and 
at length by entire sentences, that melted sooner of 
later, as they were more or less congealed ; so that we 
tiow heard everything that had been spoken during the 
whole three weeks that we had been silent, if I may use 
that expression. It was now very early in the morn- 
ing ; and yet, to my surprise, I heard somebody say. 
Sir John, it is midnight, and time for the ship's crew 
to go to bed. This I knew to be the pilot's voice ; 
and, upon recollecting myself, I concluded that he had 
spoken these words to me some days betbrc, though I 
could not hear them until the present thaw. My 
reader will easily imagine how the whole crew wa» 
amazed to hear every man talking, and see no man open 
his mouth. In the midst of this great surprise we 
were all in, we heard a volley of oallis and curses, last- 
ing for a long while, and uttered in a very hoarse voice, 
which I knew belonged to the boatswain^ who was a 

very 
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very choleric fellow, and had taken his opportunity of 
cursing and swearing at me when he thought I could 
not hear him ; for I had several times given him the 
strappado on that account, as I did not fail to repeat it^ 
for these his pious soliloquies, when I got him on 
ship-board. 

* I must not omit the names of several beauties in 
Wapping, which were heard every now and then, in 
the midst of a long sigh that accompanied them ; as, 
Dear Tate ! Pretty Mrs. Peggy ! When shall I see my 
Sue again i^ This betrayed several amours which had 
been concealed unill that time, and furnished us with 
a great deal of mirth in our return to England. 

' When this confusion of voice«? was pretty well 
ever, though I was afraid to offer at speaking, as fear- 
ing I should not be heard, I proposed a visit to the 
Dutch cabin, which lay about a mile further up m the 
country. My crew were extremely rejoiced to find 
they had again recovered tlieir hearing; though every 
man uKcred his voice with the same apprehensions 
' that I had done, 

•— — Et timid} fverha inter miss a retentat. 

Ovid. Met. lib. i. ver. 747. 

And try'd his tongue, his silence softly broke. 

Drydbn. 

' At about half a mile's distance from our cabin, 
we heard the groanings of a bear, which at first startled 
us \ but upon inquiry we were informed by some of 
our company that he was dead, and now lay in salt, 
having been killed upon that very spot about a fortnight 
before, in the time of the frost. Not far from the 
same place we were likewise entertained with some 
posthumous snarls and barkings of a fox. 

^ We 
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' We at length arrived at the Ifttlc Dutch settle- 
ment; and, upon entering the room, found it filled 
'^vith sighs that smelt of brandy, and Several other un- 
savoury sounds, that were altogether inarticulate. My 
Valet, who was an Irishman, fell into so great a rage at 
ivhat he heard, that he drew his sword ; but not kndW- 
iiig where to lay the blame, he put it up again. We 
were stunned with these confused noises, but did not 
hear a single word until about half an hour after; which 
I ascribed to the harsh and obdurate sounds of that 
language, which wanted more time than. ours to melt, 
and become audible. 

^ After having here met with a very hearty welcome, 
w6 went to the cabin of the French, who, to make 
amends fbt their three weeks silence, were talking and 
disputing with greater rapidity and confusion than I 
ever heard in an assembly even of that nation. Their 
language, as I found, upon the first giving of the wea- 
ther, fell asunder and dissolved. I was here convinced 
of an error into which I had before fallen ; for I fan- 
cied, that for the freezing of the sound, it was neces- 
sary for it to be wrapped up, and, as it were, preserved 
in breath ; but I found my mistake when I heard the 
sound of a kit playing a minuet over our heads. I asked 
the occasion of it; upon which one of the company 
told tne, it would play there above a week longer, if 
the thaw continued : For, says he, finding ourselves 
bereft of speech, we prevailed upon one of the company, 
who had his musical instrument about him, to play to 
us from morning to night ; all which time we em- 
ployed in dancing, in order to dissipate our chagrin, 
(^ tuer le temps.' 

Here sir John gives very good philosophical reasons 
why the kit could not be h6ard during the frost ; but, 

as 
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as they arc something prolix, I pass them over in si-* 
fence, and shall only observe, that th^ bonourabte 
author seems, by his quotations, to have been well, 
versed in the antient poets ; which perhaps raised his 
fai^y above the ordinary pitch of historians, and very 
mach contributed to the embellishment of his writings. 

' ADDISON A»D STEEDS. 



COURT OP HONOUR, No. a$6. 

The Proceedings of the Court of Honour, held in 
Sheer-lane, on Monday the twentieth of November, 
1 710, before Isaac BickerstafT, Esq. Censor of Great 
Britain. 

Peter Plum, of London, merchant, was indict- 
ed by the honourable Mr. Thomas Gules, of Gule-hall 
in the county of Salop, for that the said Peter Plum 
did, in Lombard-street, London, between the hours 
of two and three in the afternoon, meet the said Mr. 
Thomas Gules, and, after a short salutation, put on 
his hat, value five-pence, while the honourable Mr. 
Gules stood bare-headed for the space of two seconds. 
It was further urged against the criminal, that, during 
his discourse with the prosecutor, he feloniously stole 
the wall of him, having clapped his back against it in 
such a manner that it was impossible for Mr. Gules 
to recover it again at his taking leave of him. The 
prosecutor alleged, that he was the cadet of a very 
antient family ; and that, according to the principles 
of all llie younger brothers of the said family, he bad 
never sullied himself with business^ but bad chosen 

rather 
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nt^rter to starve like a man of honour, than do any 
"^^tlg beneath his quality. He produced several wit- 
^^^ses, that he had never employed himself beyond the 
^^isting of a whip, or the making of a pair of nut- 
stackers; in which he only worked for his diversion, 
^n order to make a present now and then to his friends. 
The prisoner being asked what he could say for him- 
self, cast several reflections upon the honourable Mr. 
Gules ; as, that he was not worth a groat 5 that no- 
body in the city would trust him for a halfpenny ; that 
he owed him money, which he had promised to pay 
him several times, but never kept his word : and in 
short, that he was an idle beggarly fellow, and of na 
use to the public. This sort of language was very se- 
verely reprimanded by the Censor, who told the cri- 
minal that he spoke in contempt of the court, and 
that he should be proceeded against for contumacy, 
if he did not change his style. The prisoner there- 
fore desired to be heard by his counsel, who urged in 
his defence that he put on his hat through ignorance, 
and took the wall by accident. They likewise produced 
several witnesses, that he made several motions with 
his hat in his hand, which are generally understood as 
an invitation to the person we talk with to be covered } 
and that the gentleman not taking the hint, he vva» 
forced to put on his hat, as being troubled with a cold. 
There was likewis:^ an Irishman who deposed that he 
had heard him cough three- and-twenty times that 
morning. And as for the wall, it was alleged that 
he had taken it inadvertently, to save himself from a 
shower of rain which was then falling. The Censor, 
having consulted the men of honour, who sat at hia 
right hand on the berlch, found they were all of opi- 
nion that the defence made by the prisoner's, counsel 
6 did 
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did rather aggravate than extenuate his crime; that 
the motions and intimations of that hat were a token 
of superiority in conversation, and therefore not to be 
used by the criminal to a man of the prosecutor's qua- 
lity, who was likewise vested with a double title to the 
wall at the time of their conversation, both a9 it was 
the upper hand, and as it was a shelter from the wea- 
ther. The evidence being very full and clear, the jury, 
without going out of court, declared their opinion una- 
nimously by the mouth of their foreman, that the pro- 
secutor was bound in honour to make the sun shine 
through the criminal, or, as they afterwards explained 
themselves, to whip him through the lungs. 

The Censor knitting his brows into a frown, and 
looking very sternly upon the jury, after a little pause, 
gave them to know, that this court was erected for the 
finding out of penalties suitable to offences, and to 
restrain the outrages of private justice ; and that be 
expected they should moderate their verdict. The jury 
therefore retired, and being willing to comply with the 
advices of the Censor, after an hour's consultation, 
declared their opinion as follows : 

' That in consideration this was Peter Plum's first 
offence, and that there did not appear any malice pre- 
pense in it, as also that he lived in good reputation 
among his neighbours, and that his taking the wall 
was only se defendenchy the prosecutor should let him 
escape with life, and content himself with the slitting 
i)f his nose, and the cutting off both his ears/ Mr. 
Blckerstaff, smiling upon the court, told them that 
he tliought the punishment, even under its present 
mitigation, too severe ; and that such penalties might 
be of ill consequence in a trading nation. He there- 
fore pronounced sentence a<jainst the criminal in the 
9 following 
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following manner: ^ That his hat, which vas the in . 
strument of offence, should be forfeited to the court; 
that the criminal should go to the warehouse troni. 
lyhence he came, and thence, as occasion should re* 
quire, proceed to the Exchange, or Garraway's coffee- 
house, in what manner he pleased ; but that neither 
l^e nox any of the family of the Plums should here- 
after appear in the streets of London out of their 
coaches, that so the footway mii^ht be left open and 
undisturbed for their betters.' 

Dathan, a pedling Jew, and T. R , a Welsh- 
man, were indicted by the keeper of an alchoi^^e in 
Westminster, for breaking the peace and two earth*.ii 
mugs, in a dispute about the antiquity of their families, 
to the great detriment of the house, and disturbance 
of the whole neighbourhood. Dathan said for him- 
self that he was provoked to it by the Welshman, who 
pretended that the Welsh were an antienter people 
than the Jews; whereas, says he, I can show, by this 
genealogy in my hand, that I am the son of Mesheck, 
that was the son of Naboth, that was the son of Sha- 

lem, that was the son of . The Welshman 

here interrupted him, and told him that he could pro- 
duce Shennalogy as well as himself ; for that he was 
John ap Rice, ap Shenken, apShones. He then 
turned himself to the Censor, and told him in the same 
broken accent, and with much warmth, that the Jew 
would needs uphold that king Cadwallader was younger 
than Issachar. Mr. Bickerstaff seemed very much in- 
clined to give sentence against Dathan, as being a Jew ; 
but finding reasons, by some expressions which the 
Welshman let fall in asserting the antiquity of his fa- 
mily, to suspect that the said Welshman was a Prae- 
Adamite, he suffered the jury to go out, without any 

previous 
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previous admonition. After some time they returned 
and gave their verdict, that it appearing the persons it 
the bar did neither of them wear a sword, and that 
consequently they had no right to quarrel upon a point 
of honour, to prevent such frivolous appeals for the 
fiiture, they should both of them be tossed in the 
same blanket, and there adjust the superiority as they 
-could agree on it between themselves. The Censor 
confirmed the verdict. 

Richard Newman was indicted by major Punto, for 
having used the words ' Perhaps it may be so,' in a 
dispute with the said major. The major urged that 
the word ^ perhaps* was questioning his veracity '; and 
that it was an indirect manner of giving him the lie. 
Richard Newman had nothing more to say for him- 
self, than that he intended no such thing ; and threw 
himself upon the mercy of the court. The jury 
brought in their verdict special. 

Mr. BickerstaiF stood up, and, after having cast hi« 
eyes over the whole assembly, hemmed thrice. He 
then acquainted them that he had laid down a rule 
to himself, which he was resolved never to depart 
from, and which, as he conceived, would very much 
conduce to the shortening the business of the court j 
1 mean, says he, never to allow the lie being givea 
by construction, implication, or induction, but by the 
sole use of the word itself. He then proceeded to show 
the great mischiefs that had arisen to the English na- 
tion from that pernicious monosyllable j that it had 
bred the most fatal quarrels between the dearest friends; 
that it hud frequently thinned the guards, and made 
great havoc in the army; that it had sometimes weak- 
ened the city trained bands ; and, in a word, had de- 
etn)yed many of the bravest men in the isle of Great 

Britain 
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ISritain. For the prevention of which evils for the fu- 
Xmt^ he instructed the jury to present the word it- 
self as a nuisance in the English tongue ; and further 
promised them, that he would, upon such their pre- 
ferment, publish an edict of the court, for the entire 
T)anishment and exclusion of it out of the discourses 
and conversations of all civil societies. 

This a true copy, 

Charles Lillie. 

* Monday next is set apart for the trial of several 
female causes. 

* N. B. The case of the hassoc will come on be- 
tween the hours of nine and ten.' 

ADDISOX AND STEELE. 



ALLEGORY ON DIFFERENT RELIGIONS. No. 2^7. 

Every nation is distinguished by productions that 
are peculiar to it. Great Britain is particularly fruitful 
in religions, that shoot up and flourish in this climate 
more than in any other. We are so famous abroad 
for our great variety of sects and opinions, that an in- 
genious friend of mine, who is lately returned from his ' 
travels, assures me there is a show at this time carried 
up and down in Germany, which represents all the re- 
ligions of Great Britain in wax- work. Notwithstand- 
ing that the pliancy of the matter in which the images 
are wrought makes it capable of being moulded into all 
shapes and figures, my friend tells me that he did not 
think it possible for it to be twisted and tortured into so 
many screwed faces, and wry features, as appeared in 
several of the figures that composed the show. I was 
indeed so pleased with the design of the German artist^ 
yoL. ;. L \N\^\. 
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thaff I fceggfcd Tti^ friend to gtvie m^ m account of it b 
aWiUs (Mlrtittular*; whieh he cfid after the foHowh^ 

I Mavte oft^, Say^ hie, been pre^iit sit a sho^;v' of efef 
plants, cdmeisj dfotnedariies, aild other stramge cfear 
tH^es-, bat I Yttvtr steiw so great an assembly of gpec- 
tators as were met together at the opening of thts great 
piece of warjr-worfc. We were all placed in a large 
hall-, according tor the price that we paid for our seats; 
the curtain that hung before the show wa« iriade by a 
master of tapestry, who had woven it in th« figure of • 
monstrous Hydra that had several heads^, ^hivh. bran- 
dished out their tongues, and seemtfd to hiiss at each 
other. Som« of these heads were large and entire; and 
where any of them had been lopped away, there sprouted 
up several in the room 'of them; insomuch that, for 
one head cut oflF, a man might see ten, twenty, or a 
hundred of a smaller size creepmg through the wound. 
In short, the whole picture was nothing bwt eoivfiBioa 
and bloodshed. On a sudden, says my friend, I waft 
startled with a flourish of many musical insUumcnti 
that I had never heard before, which was fojlowtsd by* 
short tune, if it might be so calfed, wholly made up of 
jarrs and discords. Among the rest there was an orgao^ 
a bagpipe, a groaning board, a stentorophonic trum-« 
pet, with several wind instruraentS'of a niost disagreea- 
ble sound, which I do not so much as know the nam€d 
of. After a s:hort flourish the curtain was drawn «pj 
and we w^re presented with the most extraordii>ary $a^ 
sembly of figures that ever entered into a man's imagi- 
nation. The design of the workman was so w«U 
expressed in the dumb show before ua, that it was 
not hard for an Ekiglishmau to coi»prehend theEneaniog 

8 * The 
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The principal figures \i^re placed in a row, consiit- 
^Hg of ieven persons. The middle figure, which im- 
Yuedialely attracted the eyes of the whole company, and 
was much bigger than the rest, was formed like a ma- 
tron, dressed in the habit of an elderly woman of 
quality in queen Elizabeth's days. The most remark- 
able parts of her dress were the beaver with the steeple 
crown, the scarf that was darker than sable, and the 
lawn apron that was whiter than ermine. Her gown 
was of the richest black velvet, and just upon her 
heart she wore several large diamonds of an inestimable 
talue, disposed in the form of a cross. She bore an 
inexpressible cheerfulness and dignity in her aspect; 
and, though she seemed in years, appeared with so much 
spirit and vivacity, as gave her at the same time an air 
of old age and immortality. I found my heart touched 
with so much love and reverence at the sight of her, 
that the tears ran down my face as I looked upon her } 
and atill the more I looked upon her, the more my heart 
was melted with the sentiments of filial tenderness and 
doty. I discovered e\'ery moment something so charm- 
ing in this figure, that I could scarce take my eyes off 
it. On its right hand there sat the figure of a woman 
•o covered with ornaments, that her face, her body, 
and her bands, were almost entirely hid under them. 
The little you could see of her face was painted ; and, 
what I thought very odd, had something in it like arti- 
ficial wrinkles; but I was the less surprised at it, when I 
saw upon her forehead an old-fashioned tower of gray 
hairs. Her head-dress rose very high by three several 
ftories or degrees ; her garments had a thousand colours 
in them, and were embroidered with crosses in gold, 
Mlver> and silk : she had nothing on, so much as a 
glove or a slipper, which was not marked with this 
L 2 figure ; 
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figure ; nay, so superstitiously fond did she appear of 
it, that she sat cross-legged. I was quickly sick of 
this tawdry composition of ribbands, silks, and jewels, 
and therefore cast my eye on a dame whi'^h was just ihe 
reverse of it. I need not tell my reader that the lady 
before described was Popery, or that she I am going 
to describe is Presbytery. She sat on the left hand of the 
venerable matron, and so much resembled her in the 
features of her countenance, ihat she seemed her sister; 
but at the same time that one observed a likeness in her 
beauty, one could not but take notice that there was 
something in it sickly and /Splenetic. Her face had 
enough to discover the relation ; but it was drawn up 
into a peevish figure, soured with discontent, and over- 
^ cast with melancholy. She seemed offended at the ma- 
tron for the shape of her hat, as too much resembling 
the triple coronet of the person who sat b\ her. One 
might see, likewise, that she dissented from the white 
apron and the cross ; for which reasons she had made 
herself a plain homely dowdy, and turned her face to* 
wards the sectaries that sat on her left hand, as being 
afraid of looking upon the matron, lest she should see 
the harlot by her. 

On the right hand of Popery sat Judaism, represent- 
ed by an old man embroidered with phylacteries, and 
distinguished by many typical figures, which I had not 
skill enough to unriddle. He was placed among the 
rubbish of a temple; but instead of weeping over it, 
which I should have expected from him, he was count- 
ing out a bag of money upon the ruins of it. 

On his right hand was Deism, or Natural Religion. 
This was a figure of a half-naked awkward country 
wench, who, with proper ornaments and education, 
l/v'ould have made an agreeable and beautiful appearance ; 

but^ 
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k>tit, for want of those advantage^, was such a spectacle 
«is a man would blush to look upon. 

I have now, continued my friend, given you an ac- 
count of those who were placed on the right hand of the 
matron, and who, according to the order in which they 
5at, were Deism, Judaism, and Popery. On the left 
hand, as I told you, appeared Presbytery. The next 
to her was a figure which somewhat puzzled me : it 
was that of a man looking, with horror in his eyes^ 
upon a silver bason filled with water. Observing some* 
thing in his countenance that looked like lunacy, I fan- 
cied, ^t first, that he was to express that kind of distrac- 
tion which the physicians call the hydrophobia ; but, 
considering what ihe intention of the show was, I im- 
mediately recollected myself, and concluded it to be 
Anabaptism. 

The next figure was a man that sat under a most pro- 
found composure of mind: he wore a hat whose brims 
were exactly parallel with the horizon : his garment had. 
neither sleeve nor skirt, nor so much as a superfluous 
button. What they called his cravat, was a little piece 
of white linen quilled with great exactness, and hang- 
ing below his chin about two inches. Seeing a book 
in his hand, I asked our artist what it was, who told 
me it was the Quakers Religion ; upon which I desired, 
a sight of it. Upon perusal, I found it to be nothing 
but a new-fashioned grammar, or an art ofabjpdging 
ordinary discourse. The nouns were reduced to a very 
small number, as the Light, Friend, Babylon. The 
principal of his pronouns was Thou ; and as for You, 
Ye, and Yours, I found they were not looked upon as 
parts of speech in this grammar. All the verbs wanted 
the second person plural; the participles ended all in 
Igg or Ed, which were marked with a particular accent. 
L 3 There 
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There were no adverbs besides Yea and Nay. The 
same thrift was observed in the'{>rep69ition8. Tlie con- 
junctions were <Mily Hem ! and Ha ! and the interjec- 
tions brought underthe three heads of sighing, sobbingi 
and groaning. 

There was at the end of the grammar a little no- 
menclature, called The Christian Man's Vocabulary, 
which gave new appellations, or, if you will, christian 
names, to almost every thing in life. I replaced the 
book in the hand of the figure, not without admiring 
the simplicity of its garb, speech, and behaviour. 

Just opposite to this row of religions, there -was a 
statue dressed in a fool's coat, with a cap of bells upon 
his head, laughing and pointing at the figures that stood 
before him. This idiot is supposed to say in his heart 
what David's fool did some thousands of years ago, and 
was therefore designed as a proper representative of those 
among us who are called Atheists and Infidels by 
others, and Freethinkers by themselves. 

There were many other groupes of figures which I 
did not know the meaning of 5 but seeing a collection 
of both sexes turning their backs upon the company, 
and laying their heads very close together, I inquired 
after their religion, and found that they called themselves 
the Philadelphians, or the family of love. 

In the opposite comer there sat another little congre- 
gation of strange figures, opening their mouths as 
wide as they could gape, and distinguished by the title 
of the Sweet Singers of Israel. 

I must not omit, that in this assembly of wax there 
were several pieces that moved by clock-work, and gave 
great satisfaction to the spectators. Behind the matron 
there stood one of these figures^ and behind Popery 
another, which, as the artist told us, were each df 

them 
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them ihie gcwus ^f ^t pta-son th^y ptfcei^4«d.. Th»t 
hehindl Popery flepresenied Persecution, and ihe other 
ModeratioQ. The first of these moved by secret springf 
towards A great heap of dead bodies, that lay piled upo^ 
fine Another At a considerable distance behind the pria-r 
cipal figures. There were written on. the foreheads of 
these .dead men several hard words, as Pras-Adamite^^ 
Sabbatarians, A *Anieronians, Miigglefonians, Brownists» 
Independents, Masonites, Caniisars, and the likft. 
At the appr.iach of Perseciition, it was so contrivedf 
that, as she held up her bloody flag, the wh >le assembly 
0f dead men, like those in The Rehoarsal, started up 
^md drew their swords. This was followed by great 
dashings and noise; when, in the midst of thi^ tumult, 
the figure of Moderation moved gently towards this 
B6W Afmy, which, upon her holding up a paper in her 
fcand, inscribed * Liberty of Conscience,' immediAtely 
fell into a heap of carcases, remaining in the 3mftt 
jquiet posture m which they lay at first. 

ADDISON AND STEELE. 
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A Continuation of the Journal of the Court of Honour, 
held in Sheer-lane, on Monday the twenty-seventh 
of November, before Isaac BickerstafF, Esquire^ 
Censor of Great Britain. 

^Li^AB^mMAKUBATE, of theparish of St. CathA*' 
lin^*«, spinster^ was indicted for surreptitiously taking 
dway^jt^ hassoc from under the l^dy Orave-Airs, be» 
twm^ |he hours <>f fo^r and five;, on Suaday the twen- 
ty .jsuah.ACMttv^iwber. The p^pi^ccutor deppsed, That, 
L 4 as 
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as she stood up to make a courtesy to a person of qua- 
lity in a neighbouring pew, the criminal conveyed 
away the hassoc by stealth ; insomuch that the prose- 
cutor was obliged to sit all the while she was at church, 
or to say her prayers in a posture that did not become 
a woman of her quality. The prisoner pleaded inad* 
vertency ; and the jury were going to bring it in chance- 
medley, had not several witnesses been produced against 
the said Elizabeth Makebate, that she was an old oflfen- 
der, and a woman of a bad reputation. It appear- 
ed, in particular, that, on the Sunday before, she 
had detracted from a new petticoat of Mrs. Mary Doe- 
little, having said, in the hearing of several credible 
witnesses, that the said petticoat was scoured, to the 
great grief and detriment of the said Mary Doelittle* 
There were likewise many evidences produced against 
the criminal. That, though she never failed to come to 
church on Sunday, she was a most notorious sabbath- 
breaker; and that she spent her whole time, during 
divine service, in disparaging other people's clothes, and 
whispering to those who sat next her. Upon the 
whole, she was found guilty of the indictment, and 
received sentence to ask pardon of the prosecutor upon 
her bare knees, without either cushion or hassoc under 
her, in the face of the court. 

N. B. As soon as the sentence was executed on the 
criminal, which \yas done in open court with the ut- 
most severity, the first lady of the bench on Mr. Bick- 
erstaff's right hand stood up, and made a motion to the 
court. That, whereas it was impossible for women of 
fashion to dress themselves before the church was half 
done, and whereas many confusions and inconvenieh- 
ciesdid arise thereupon, it. might be lawful for them to 
send a footman in order to keep their places, as was 

usual 
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^"sual in other polite and well-regulated assemblief. 
* he motion was ordered to be entered in the books, and 
Considered at a more convenient time. 

Charles Cambrick, linen-draper, in the city of 
Westminster, was indicted for speaking obscenely to 
the lady Penelope Touchwood. It appeared, That the 
prosecutor and her woman going in a stage-coach from 
London to Brentford, where they were to be met by 
the lady's own chariot, the criminal and another of his 
acquaintance travelled with them in the same coach, 
at which time the prisoner talked bawdy for the space 
of three miles and a half. The prosecutor alleged. 
That, overagainst the Old Fox at Knightsbridge, he 
mentioned the word Linen : that, at the further end of 
Kensington, he made use of the term Smock ; and 
that, before he came to Haiti mersmith, he talked al- 
most a quarter of an hour upon Wedding- shifts. The 
prosecutor's woman confirmed what her lady had said, 
and added further, that she had never. seen her lady in 
60 great a confusion, and in such a taking, as she 
was during the whole discourse of the criminal. 
The prisoner had little to say for himself, but that 
he talked only in his own trade, and meant no 
hurt by what he said. The jury, however, found 
him guilty, and represented, by their forewoman, 
that such discourses were apt to sully the imagination, 
and that^ by a concatenation of ideas, the word Linen 
implied many things that were not proper to be stirred 
up in the mind of a woman who was of the prosecutor's 
quality ; and therefore gave it as their verdic:t, that the 
linen-draper should lose his tongue. Mr. BickerstafT 
said he thought the prosecutor's ears were as much to 
blame as the prisoner's tongue, and therefore gave 'sen- • 
tence as follows: That they should both be placed ov6r- 

Ui^ainst 
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against one anotlaer in the midst of the court, there to 
remain for the space of one quarter of an hour, during 
which time the linen-draper was to be ^gged, and thi 
lady to hold her hands clo&>e upon both her ears ; which 
was executed accordingly. 

Edward Calhcoat was indicted as aa accomplice to 
Charles Cambrick, for that he the said Edward CaU 
licoat did, by his silence and smiles, seem to approve 
and abet the said Charles Cambrick in every thlf^ he 
said, it appeared that the prisoner was foreman 
of the shop to the aforesaid Charles Cambrick, aod 
by his post obliged to smile ajt <every thing the other 
shfxuld be pleased to say : upon which he was ac- 
quitted. 

Josiah Shallow was indicted in the name of dame 
Winifred, sole relict .of Ktchard Dainty, esquire, for 
having said several times in company, and in the bear* 
ing of several persons there present, that he was ex- 
tremely obliged to the widow Dainty, and that he 
should never be able sufficiently lo express his grati- 
tude. The prosecutor urged that this might blast her 
reputation, and that it was, in effect, a boasting of 
favours which he had never received. The prisoner 
seemed to be much astonished at the constructioa 
which was put upon his words, and said that he meant 
nothing by them, but that the widow had befriended 
him in a lease, and was very kind to his younger sister* 
The jury finding hira a little weak in his understanding, 
without going out of the court, brought in their verdict 
Ignoramus. 

Ursula Goodcnough was accused by the lady Betty 

Wou'dbe, for having said that she the lady Beity 

Wou'dbe was painted. The prisoner brought several 

N-spns of good credit to witness to Jier reputation, and 

N proved 
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proved by undeniable evidences that she was never at 
the place where the words were said to have been utter- 
ed. The Censor, observing the behaviour of the pro- 
secutor, found reason to believe that she had indicted 
the prisoner for no other reason but to make her com- 
plexion be taken notice of ; which indeed was very 
fresh and beautiful: he therefore asked the offender 
tvith a very stem voice, how she could presume to 
spread so groundless a report? and whether she saw 
any colours in the lady Wou'dbe's face that could pro- 
duce credit to such a falsehood ; Do you see, says he, 
any lilies or roses in her cheeks, any bloom, any pro- 
bability ? ^The prosecutor, not able to bear such 

language any longer, told him that he talked like a 
blind old fool, and that she was ashamed to have enter- 
tained any opinion of his wisdom : but she was soon put 
to silence, and sentenced to wear her mask for five 
months^ and not to presume to show'her face until the 
-town should be empty. 

fienjamin Buzzard, esquire, was indicted for having 
told the lady Everbloom at a public ball, that she look- 
ed very well for a woman of her years. The prisoner 
not denying the fact, and persisting before the court 
thathe looked upon it as a compliment, the jury brought 
him in Non compos mentis, 

* The court then adjourned to Monday the eleventh 
itiststnt.' 

Copia vera^ 

Charles Lillie.' 



COURT 
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COURT OP HONOUR. No. 2624 

Jouriial of the Court of Honour j &c» 

TimothV Treatall, gentleman, was indicted by 
several ladies of his sister's acquaintance for a very nide 
affront offered to them at an entertainment to which he 
had invited them on Tuesday the seventh of November 
last past, between the hours of eight and nine in the 
evening. The indictment set forth, That the said Mr. 
Treatall, upon the serving up of the supper, desired the 
ladies to take their places according to their different age 
and seniority; for that it was the way always at his 
table to pay respect to years. The indictment added, 
that this produced an unspeakable confusion in the 
company ; for that the ladies, who before had pressed 
together for a place at the upper end of the table, im- 
mediately crowded with the same disorder towards the 
end that was quite opposite; that Mrs. Frontley had 
the insolence to clap herself down at the very lowest 
place of the table 5 that the widow Partlet seated her- 
self on the right hand of Mrs. Frontley, alleging for 
her excuse, that no ceremony was to be used at a round 
table; that Mrs. Fidget and Mrs, Fescue disputed 
above half an hour for the same chair, and that the 
latter would not give up the cause until it was decided 
by the parish register, which happened to be kept hard 
by. The indictment further saith, that the rest of the 
company who sat down did it with a reserve to their 
right, which they were at liberty to assert on another 
occasion ; and that Mrs. Mary Pippc, an old maid, was 
placed by the unanimous vote of the whole company 
at the upper end of the table, from whence she had the 
confusion to behold several mothers of families among 

her 
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her inferiors. The criminal alleged in his defence, 
That what he had done was to raise mirth and avoid 
ceremony ; and that the ladies did not complain of his 
rudeness until the next morning, having eaten up what 
he had provided for them with great readiness and ala- 
crity. The Censor, frowning upon him, told him 
that he ought not to discover so much levity in matters 
of a serious nature; and, upon the jury's bringing him 
in guilty, sentenced him to treat the whole assembly of 
ladies over again, and to take care that he did it with 
the decorum which was due to persons of their quality. 

Rebecca Shapely, spinster, was indicted by Mrs. Sa- 
rah Smack, for speaking many words reflecting upon 
her reputation and the heels of her silk slippers, which 
the prisoner had maliciously suggested to be two inches 
higher than they really were. The prosecutor urged, 
as. an aggravation of her guilt, that the prisoner was 
herself, guilty of the same kind of forgery which she had 
laid to the prosecutor's charge, for that she the said 
Rebecca Shapely did always wear a pair of steel bo- 
dice and a false rump. The Censor ordered the slip- 
pers to be produced in open court, where the heel 5 
were adjudged to be of the statutable size. He then 
ordered the grand jury to search the criminal, who, 
after some time spent therein, acquitted her of the bo- 
dice, but found her guilty of the rump ; upon which 
she received sentence as is usual in such cases. 

William Trippet, esquire, of the Middle Temple, 
brought his action against the hdy Elizabeth Prudely, 
for having* refused him her hand as he offered to lead 
her to her coach from the opera. The plaintiff set 
forth, that he had entered himself into the list of those 
volunteers who officiate every night behind the boxes 
as gentlemeix ushers of the playhouse ] that he had 

been 
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been ata consiikrable charge in white gloves, pciiwigSf 
and 9nufF*boxc8, in order to qualify himself for thrt 
employment, and in hopes of making his fortune by 
it. The counsel for the defendant replied, that the 
plaintiff had given out that he was within a month of 
wedding their client, and that she had refused her hand 
to him in ceremony, lest he should interpret it at a 
promise that she would give it him in marriage. At 
soon as their pleadings on both sides were finished, 
the Censor ordered the plaintiff to be cashiered from 
his office of gentleman usher to the playhouse, since il 
was too plain that he had undertaken it with an ill de- 
sign 5 and at the same time ordered the defcodml 
either to marry the said plaintiff, or to pay him half a 
crown for the new pair of gloves and coach- hire that 
be was at the expense of in her service. 

The lady Townly brought an action of debt against 
!^Irs. Flambeau, for that the said Mrs. Ftamhciki had 
not been to see the lady Townly and wish her joy since 
her marriage with sir Ralph, notwithstanding she the 
said lady I'ownly had paid Mrs. Flambeau a visit upon 
her first coming to town. It was urged in the behalf 
of the defendant, that the plaintift'had never given her 
any regular notice of her being in town : that the visit 
she alleged had been made on a Monday, which she 
knew was a day on which Mrs. Flambeau was always 
abroad, having set aside that only day in the week to 
mind the afl'airs of her family'; that the ser\'ant who 
inquired whether she was at home did not give the 
visiting knock ; that it was not between the hours of 
five and eight in the evening ; that there were no can- 
dles lighted up ; that it was not on Mrs. Flambeau's 
day ; and, in short, that there was not one of the es- 
sential points observed that constitute a visit. She 

further 
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further proved by her porter's book, which was pro- 
duced in court, that she had paid the lady Townly a 
visit on the twenty- fourth day of March, just licfore 
her leaving the town, in the year seventeen hundred 
amd nine-ten, for which she was still creditor to the 
said lady Townly. To this the plaintiff onlv replied, 
that she was now under covert, and not liable to any 
debts contracted when she was a single woman. Mr. 
Bickers taff finding the cause to be very intricate, and 
that several points of honour were likely to arise in it, 
he deferred giving judgment upon it until the next 
session day, at which time he ordered the laxlies on his 
left hand to present to th^ court a table of all the laws 
relating t6 visits. 

Winifred Leer brought her action against Richard 
Sly, for having broken a marriage contract, and wedded 
another woman after he had engaged himself to many 
the said Winifred Leer. She alleged that he had 
ergled her twice at an opera, thrice in St. Jame&'§ 
church, and trnce at Powel's puppet-show, at which 
time he promised her marriage by a side-glance, as hct 
friend could testify that sat by her. Mr. Bickcrstaff, 
finding that the defendant had made no further over- 
ture of love or marriage but by looks and ocular en- 
gagement ; yet at the same lime considering how very 
jpt such impudent seducers are to lead the ladies' 
hearts astray, ordered tlgr jgri'minal to stand upon the 
Stage in the Haymarkiet,'*1iifetween each act of the next 
opera, there to be exposed to public view as a false 
pgler. 

Upon the rising of ^the court, Mr. Bickerstaff having 
ta%en one bf the coumerfeits in the very fact as he was 
eigling a lady of the grand jury,- ordered him to be 
5?]?ed^ and proscculec} upon the statute of ogling. Hie 

likewise 
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likewise directed the clerk of the court to draw up m 
edict against these common cheats, thai make women 
believe they are distracted for them by staring them 
out of countenance, and often blast a lady's reputatioo, 
whom they never spoke to, by saucy looks and distant 
familiarities. 

ADPISQN AND STKELS. 



ON LATE HOURS. No. 263. 

Ax old friend of mine being lately come to town, 
I went to see him on Tuesday last about eight o'clock 
in the evening, with a design to sit with him an hour 
or two and talk over old stories ; but, upon inquiring 
after him, his servant told me he was just gone to bed. 
The next mornmg, as soon as I was up and dressed^' 
and bad dispatched a little business, I came again to 
my friend's house about eleven o'clock, with a design 
to renew my visit; but, upon asking for him, his ser- 
vant told mc he was just sat down to dinner. In 
»hort, I found that my old-fashioned friend religiously 
adhered to the example of his forefathers, and observed 
the same hours that had been kept in the family ever 
since the conquest. 

It is very plain that the night was much longer 
formerly in this island than it is at present. By the 
night I mean that portion of time which nature has 
thrown into darkness, and which the wisdon^ of man- 
kind had formerly dedicated to rest and silence. This 
used to begin at eight o'clock in the evening, and con- 
clude at six in the morning. The curfew, or eight 
o'clock bell, was the signal throughout the nation for 
putting out their candles and going to bed. 

Our 
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Our grandmothers, though they were wont to sit up 
the last in the family, were all of them fast asleep at the 
same hours that their daughter* are busy at crimp and 
basset. Modern statesmen are concerting schemes, 
and engaged in the depth of politics, at the time v.nen 
their forefathers wtrc laid down quietly to rest, and 
had nothing in their heads but dreams. As we have 
thus thrown business and pleasure into the hours of 
rest, and by that means made the natural nighl bur 
half as long as it should be, we are forced to piecr it 
out with a great part of the morning ; so thiz :itir 
t\v6 thirds of the nation lie fast asleep f-T x^*zriL 
hours in broad day-light. This irregularity is rrz^.z. 
so very fashionable at present, that there is 5cs.~i h 
lidy of quality in Great Britain that ever saw :bi 5:3. 
rise - And if the humour increases in propcntir. tx 
,jt has darte of hie yeaWj it is n^^r L-._^TE::iii nr 
iren may hear thj[ m 

;ijne o'clock in fl k. 

|ir rounds unt 
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into the hours of colleges, where they still dine atete* 
ven, and sup at six, which were doubtless the hours of 
the whole nation at the time when those places were 
founded. But at present the courts of justice are 
scarce opened in Westminster- hall at the time when 
William Rufus used to go to dinner in it. All business 
is driven forward. The land-marks of our fathers, if 
I may so call them, are removed, and planted furtlier 
up into the day ; insomuch that I am afraid our clergy 
will be obliged, if they expect full congregations, not- 
to look any more upon ten o'clock in the morning as a 
canonical hour. In my own memory the dinner has 
crept by degrees from twelve o'clock to three, and where 
it will fix nobody knows * • 

I have sometimes thought to%aw up a memorial in 
the behalf of Supper against Dinner, setting forth, that 
the said Dinner has made several encroachments upon 
the said Supper, and entered very far upon his fron- 

* Ten o'clock continued to be the dining-hour in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge in the reigfi of Edward the VI th. About 
the middle of queen Elizabeth's reign, William Harrison, in 
his Description prefixed to Holingshed's Chronicle, thus cic- 
scribes the hours : " With u3 the nobility and gentry and 
students do ordinarilie go to dinner at eleven before noone^ 
and to supper at five, or between five and six at aftemoone* 
The merchants dine and sup seldom before twelve at noone, 
and six at night, espcciallie in London. The husbandmen 
also dine at high noone, as they call it, and sup at seven or 
eight. Froissart called on ihc duke of Lancaster after sup- 
per, at five in the evening. Lady Margaret countess of 
Richmond, in i joo, dined at ten, except on fast-days, when 
she refrained till eleven." It appears from this that the 
mercantile world, and not the gentry, have been the cauce 
from the beginning, as they certainly arc now^ of the reces- 
sion of the dinner hour. 

^ tittrs; 
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feri ; that he has banished him out of several families, 
andtin all has driven him from his head quarters, and 
forced him to make his retreat into the hours of mid- 
night ; and, in short, that he is now in danger of being 
entirely confounded and lost in a breakfast. Those 
who have read Lucian, and seen the complaints of the 
letter T against S, upon account of many injuries and 
usurpations of the same nature, will not, I believe, think 
such a memorial forced and unnatural. If dinner has 
been thus postponed, or, if you please, kept back from 
time to time, you may be sure that it has been in com- 
pliance with the other business of the day, and that 
supper has still observed a proportionable distance. 
There is a venerable proverb, which we have all of us 
heard in our infancy, of- ^ putting the children to bed, 
and laying the goose to the fire/ This was one of the 
jocular sayings of our forefathers, but may be properly 
used in the literal sense at present. Who would not 
wonder at this perverted relish of those who are reck- 
oned the most polite part of mankind, that prefer sea- 
coals and candles to the sun, and exchange so many. 
cheerful morning hours for the pleasures of midnight 
vevels and debauches ? If a man was only to consult 
his health, he would choose to live his whole time, if 
possiblei in day- light; and to retire out of the world 
ipto silence and sleep, while the raw damps and un- 
wholesome vapours fly abroad without a sun to di* 
sperse, moderate, or control them. For my own part, 
I value an hour in the morning as much as common 
libertines do an hour at midnight. When 1 find my- 
self awakened into being, and perceive my life renewed 
within me, and at the same time see the whole face of 
nature recovered out of the dark uncomfortable state in 
which it lay for several hours, my heart overflows with 
M % such 
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such secret sentiments of joy and gratitude, adariil 
kind of implicit praise to the great Author of nature^ 
The mind in these early seasons of the day is so re- 
freshed in all its faculties, and borne up with such new 
supplies of animal spirits, that she finds herself in a 
state of youth, especially when she is entertained with 
the breath of flowers, the melody of birds, the dewg 
that hang upon the plants, and all those other sweets 
of nature that are peculiar to the morning. 

It is impossible for a man to have this relish of 
being, this exquisite taste of life, who does not come 
into the world before it is 'in all its noise and hurry } 
who loses the rising of the sun, the still hours of die 
day, and immediately upon his first getting up plungef 
himself into the ordinary cares or follies of the world. 

STEELE^ 



COURT OF HONOUR. No. 26^^ 

Continuation of the Journal of the Court of Honour ^ & 

As soon as the court was sat, the ladies of the bench 
presented, according to order, a table of all the law^ 
now in force relating to visits and visiting-days, mc-^^ 
thodically digested under their respective heads, which 
the Censor ordered to be laid upon the table, and af- 
terwards proceeded upon the business of the day* 

Henry Heedless, esquire, was indicted by colonel 
Touchy, of her majesty's trained bands, upon an action 
of assault and battery ; for that he the said Mr. Heed- 
less, having espied a feather upon the shoulder of thtf 
said colonel, struck it ofl^ gently with the end of 8 
walking-staff^ value three-pence. It appeared that the 

prosecutor 
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proseeutbr did not think himself injured until a few 
days after the aforesaid blow was given him ; but that 
having ruminated with himself for several days, and 

" conferred upon it with other officers of the militia, he 
concluded that he had in effect been cudgelled by Mr. 
Heedless, and that he ought to resent it accordingly. 
The counsel for the prosecutor alleged, that the should 
der was the tenderest part of a: man of honour ; that it 
bad a natural antipathy to a stick; and that every 

' touch of it with any thing made in the fashion of a 
cane was to be intefpreted as a wound in that part, 
and a violation of the person's honour who received it, 
Mr, Heedless replied, that what he had done was out 
of kindness to the prosecutor, as not thinking it proper 
for him to appear at the head of the trained bands with 
a feather upon his shoulder ; and further added, that 
the stick he had made use of on this occasion was so 

. very small, that the prosecutor could not have felt it 
bad he broke it on "his shoulders. The Censor here- 
upon directed the jury to examine into the nature of 
tbc staff, for that a great deal would depend upon that 
particular. Upon which he explained to them the dif- 
ferent degrees of offence that might be given by the 
touch of crabTtree from that of cane, and by the 
touch of cane from that of a plain hazel stick. The 
jury, after a short perusal of the staff, declared their 
opinion by the mouth of their foreman, that the sub- 
stance of the staff was British oak. The Censor then 
observing that there was some dust on the skirts of the 
criminal's coat, ordered the prosecutor to beat it off 
with the aforesaid oaken plant; and thus, said the 
Censor, I shall decide this cause by the law of retali- 
Ikiiuu : if Mr. Heedless did the colonel a good office, 
' M 3 the 
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the colonel will by this means return it in kind ; bol 
if Mr. Heedless should at any time boast that he had 
Cudgelled the colonel, or laid hh staff over his shoul- 
ders, the colonel might boast^ in his turn, that he hat 
brushed Mr. Heedless's jacket, or, to use the phrase 
of an ingenious author, that he has rubbed him down 
with an oaken towel. 

Benjamin Busy of Lcmdon, merchant, was indicted 
by jasper Tattle, esquire, for having pulled out his 
watch and looked upon it ihrice, while the said esquire 
Tattle was giving him an account of the funeral of the 
said esquire Tattle's first wife. The prisoner alleged 
in his defence, that he was going to buy stocks at the 
time when he met the prosecutor ; and that during the 
story of the prosecutor the said stocks rose above two 
per cent., to the great detriment of the prisoner. The 
prisoner further brought several witnesses to prove, that 
the said Jasper Tattle, esquire, was a most notorious 
story-teller ; that before he met the prisoner he bad 
hindered one of the prisoner's acquaintance from the 
pursuit of his lawful business, with the account of his 
second marriage ; and that he had detained another 
by the button of his coat that very morning, until h^ 
had heard several witty sayings and contrivances of the 
prosecutor's eldest son, who was a boy of about five 
years of age. Upon the whole matter, Mr. Bickerstaff 
dismissed the accusation as frivolous, and sentenced the 
prosecutor to pay damages to the prisoner for what the 
prisoner had lost by giving him so long and patient a 
hearing. IJe further reprimanded the prosecutor very 
severely, and told him, that if he proceeded in hii 
usual manner to interrupt the business of mankind, he 
would set a fine upon him for every quarter of au 

hour^4 
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four's impertinence, and regulate the said fine accord- 
•&ng as the time of the person so injured should appear 
^o be more or less precious. 

Sir Paul Swash, knight, was indicted by Peter Dou- 
ble, gentleman, for not returning the bow which he 
received of the said Peter Double, on Wednesday the 
sixth instant, at the playhouse in the Haymarket. The 
prisoner denied the receipt of any such bow, and al- 
leged in hi.^ defence, that the prosecutor would often- 
.times look full in his face, but that when he bowed to 
the said prosecutor, he would take no notice of it, or 
bow to somebody else that sat quite on the other side 
of him. He likewise alleged, that several ladies had 
complained of the prosecutor, who, after ogling them 
a quarter of an hour, upon their making a courtesy 
to.him, would not return the civility of a bow. The 
Censor observing several glances of the prosecutor's 
eye, and perceiving that when he talked to the court 
be looked upon the jury, found reason to suspect there 
was a wrong cast in his sight ; which upon examina^ 
tion provqd true. The Censor therefore ordered the 
prosecutor, that he might not produce any more con- 
fusions in public assemblies, never to bow to any body 
whom he did not at (he same time call to by his 
fitme* 

Oliver Bluff and Benjamin Browbeat were indicted 
forgoing to fight a duel since the erection of the Court 
of Honour. It appeared that they were both taken up 
ia the street as they passed by the ppurt in their way 
to the fields behind Montague- house. The criminals 
would answer nothing for themselves, but that they 
were going to execute a challenge which had been 
paadQ above a week before the Court of Honour was 
m 4 erected. 
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erected. The Censor finding some reasons to suspect^ 
by the slurdiness of their behaviour, that they were 
not so very brave as they would have the court believe 
them, ordered them to be searched by the grand jury, 
who found a breastplate upon the one, and two quires of 
paper upon the other. The breastplate was immedi- 
ately ordered to be hung upon a peg over Mr. Bicker- 
stafFs tribunal, and the paper to be laid upon the table 
for the use of his clerk. He then ordered the crimi- 
nals to button up their bosoms, and, if they pleased, 
proceed to their duel. Upon which they both went 
very quietly out of the court, and retired to their respec- 
tive lodgings. 
The court then adjourned till after the holidays. 

Copia veraj 

Charles LilHe. 

ADDISON AND STEELE. 



VISIT TO TWO OLD LADIES. No. 265. 

It would be a good appendix to The Art of Living 
and Dying, if any one would write The Art of grow- 
ing Old, and teach men to resign their pretensions to 
the pleasures and gallantries of youth, in proportion to 
the alteration they find in themselves by the approach 
of age and infirmities. The infirmities of this stage of 
life would be much fewer, if we did not affect those 
which attend the more vigorous and active part of our 
days; but instead of studying to be wiser, or being 
contented with our present follies, the ambition of many 
of us is also to be the same sort of fools we formerly 
6 have 
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have been. I have often argued, as I am a professed 
lover of women, that our sex grows old with a much 
worse grace than the other docs ; aud have ever been 
of opinion that there are more well pleased old women 
than old men. I thought it a good reason for this, 
that the ambition of the fair sex being confined to ad- 
vantageous marriages^ or shining in the eyes of men, 
their parts were over sooner, and consequently the 
errors in the performaacc of them. The conversation 
of this evening has not convinced me of the contrar)' ; 
for one or two fop women shall not make a balance for 
the crowds of coxcombs among ourselves, diversified 
.according to the diflferent pursuits of pleasure and 
business. 

Returning home this evening a little before my usual 
hour, I scarce had seated myself in my easy-chair, 
stirred the fire, and stroked my cat, but 1 heard some- 
body come rumbling up stairs. I saw my door opened, 
and a human figure advancing towards me, so f^mtasti- 
cally put together, that it was some minutes before I dis- 
covered it to be my old and intimate friend Sam Trusty. 
Immediately T rose up, and placed him in my own seat ; 
a compliment I pay to few. The first thing he uttered 
was, Isaac, fetch me a cup of your cherry-brandy, be- 
fore you offer to ask any questiqn. He drank a lusty 
draught; sat silent for some time, aqd at last broke 
. out : I am come, quoth he, to insult thee for an old 
fantastic dotard, as thou art, in ever defending the wo- 
men. I have this evening visited two widows who are 
now in that state I have, often heard you call an after- 
life; I suppose you mean by it, an existence which 
grows out of past entertainments, and is an untimely 
flejight in thp satisfactfpns whjch they once spt their 

hearts 
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hearts upon too much to be ever able to relinquisb. 
;Bave but patience, continued he, until I give yoa a 
fiTccinct account of my lad res, and of this night's adf 
venture. They are much of an age, but very diScrem 
in their characters : the one of them, with all the ad- 
Tances which years have made upon her, goes on in a 
.certain romantic road of love and friendship which she 
fell into in her teens ; the othep has transferred the amo- 
Tons passions of her first years to the love of cronici, 
pets, atid favourites, with which she is always Bur- 
rouiKled : but the genius of each of them will best ap- 
pear hy the account of what happened to me at their 
.fcouses. About five this afternoon, being tired with 
»ludy, the weather inviting, and time lying a little 
.upon my hands, I resolved, at the instigation of my 
. ftvll genius, to visit them ; their husbands having been 
our contemporaries. This I thought I could do with- 
«out much trouble; for both live in the very next street. 
I went first to my lady Camomile ; and the butler, who 
had lived long in the family, and seen me often in his 
piaster's time, ushered me very civilly into the parlour^ 
and toid me, though my lady had given strict orders to 
be denied, he was sure I might be admitted, and bid 
the black boy acquaint his lady that I was come to 
wait upon her. In the window lay two letters, one 
broke open, the other fresh scaled with a wafer ; the 
first directed to the divine Cosmclia, the second to 
the charming Lucinda ; but both, by the indented 
characters, appeared to have been writ by very unstou 
^ hands. Such uncommon addresses increased my 
cariosity, and put me upon asking my old friend thci 
butfcr, if he knew who those persons were ? Ver^ 
|idl, says he : this is fronv Mrs, Furbish to my lady^ 
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An old 8<shool-fellow and great crony of her ladyship's j 
and this the answer. I inquired in what county shib 
, lived. Oh dear ! says he, but just by in the neigh- 
bourhood. Why, she was here all this morhitlg, aft4 
tliat letter came and was answered within these two 
hours. They have taken an odd fancy, you must kno^^ 
to call one another hard names ; but for all that they 
love one another hugely. By this time the boy re*, 
turned with his lady's humble service to me, desiring 
I would excuse her ; for she could not possibly see mc> 
nor any body else, for it was opera night. 

Methinks, says I, such innocent folly, ai two old 
women's courtship to each other, should rather make 
you merry, than put you out of humour. Peace, gooi 
Isaac, says he j no interruption, I beseech you. I got 
soon to Mrs. Feeble's, she that was formerly Betty 
•Frisk 5 you must needs remember her ; Tom Feeble of 
Brazen Node fell in love with her for her fine dancing. 
Well, Mrs. Ursula, without further ceremony, carries 
me directly up to her mistress's chamber, where I found 
har environed by four of the most mischiev6us atiimalt 
that can infest a family ; an old shock dog with on^ 
eye, a monkey chained to one side of the chimney, a 
great gray squirrel to the other, and a parrot waddling 
in the middle of the room. However, for awhile, all 
was in a profound tranquillity. Upon the mantle-tree, 
. for I am a pretty curious observer, stood a pot of 1am- 
wtive electuary, with a stick of liquorice, and near it 
jll\ phial of rose-water and powder of tutty. Upon thfe 
^ teble lay a pipe filled with betony and colt's-foot, a 
roll of wax-candle, a silver spitting-pot, and a Seville 
orange. The lady was placed in a large wicker chair, 
had Iter feet wrapped up in flannel, and supported by 
' ' '. cushions] 
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mishions ; and in this attitude, would you believe it, 
Isaac ? she was reading a romanqe with spectacles on. 
The first compliments over, as she was industriously 
endeavouring to enter upon conversation, a violent fit 
of coughing seized her. This awaked Shock, and in t 
trice the whole room was in an ui>roar ; for the dog 
barked, the squirrel squealed, the monkey chattered, 
the parrot screamed, and Ursula, to appease them, was 
more clamorous than all the rest. You, Isaac, who 
know how any harsh noise affects my bead, may guesf 
what I suffered from the hideous din of these discor* 
daaii sounds. At length all was appeased, and quiet 
restored : a chair was drawn for me ; where I was no 
fooner seated, but the parrot fixed his homy beak, as 
sharp as a pair of sheers, in one of my heels, just 
above the shoe. I sprung frorn the place with an un- 
usual agility ; and ^ being wifhin the monkey's reachy 
he snatches off my new bob wig, and throws it upon 
two apples that were roasting by a sullen sea-coal fire. I 
was nimble enough to save it from any further damage 
than singeing the fore-top. I put it on; and, com- 
posing myself as well as I could, I drc\v my chair to- 
wards the other side of the chimney. The good ladv, 
as soon as she l^ad recovered breath, employed it in 
making a thousand apologies, and with great eloquence, 
and a numerous train of words, lamented my misfor- 
tune. In the middle of her harangue, I felt something 
scratching near my knee, and, feeling what it should 
be, found the squirrel had got into my coat pocket. Al 
I endeavoured to remove him from his burrow, he 
made his teeth meet through the fleshy part of my 
fore-finger. This gave me an uncxpressiblc pain» 
The Hungary water was iuuncdiaiely brought tg bathc= 



it, and gold-beaters skin applied to stop the blood. 
The lady renewed her excuses ; but, being now out of 
all patience, I abruptly took my leave, and, hobbling 
down stairs with heedless haste, I set riiy foot full in 
a pail of water, and down we came to the bottom to- 
gether. — Here my friend concluded his narrative, and^ 
^ith a composed countenance, I began to make him 
compliments of condolence ) but he started from his 
chair, and said, Isaac, you may spare your speeches^ 
I expect no reply : when I told you this, I knew yoU 
Would laugh at me ; but the next woman that makes 
xne ridiculdus shall be a young one. 

STEELE. 
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ON THE ITALIAN OPERA. No. 5, 

An opera may be allowed to be extravagantly lavish 
in its decorations, as its only design is to gratify the 
senses, and keep up an indolent attention in the au<« 
dience. Common sense however requires that there 
should be nothing in the scenes and machines, which 
may appear childish and absurd. How would the 
wits of king Charles's time have laughed to have seen" 
Nicolini exposed to a tempest in robes of ermine, 
and sailing in an open boat upon a sea of pasteboard! 
What a. field of raillery would they have been led into, 
bad they been entertained with painted dragons spitting 
wildfire, enchanted chariots drawn by Flanders mares,. 
and real cascades in artificial landscapes ! A little skill 
in criticism would inform us, that shadows and rea-.. 
Uties ought not to be mixed together in the same piece; 
and that the scenes which are designed as the repre- 
sentations of nature, should be filled with resemblancs, 
and not with the things themselves. If one would re- 
present a wide champaign country filled with herd?j 
and flocks, it would be ridiculous to draw the country 

oalv 
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enly npon the scenes, and to crowd several parts rf 
the stage with sh^tp and oxen, i!* his is joining toi 
gether inconsistencies, and making the decoratioii 
partly real and partly imaginary. I would recommend 
what I have here said to the directors, as well as lo 
the admirers, of our modem opera. 

As I was walking in the streets about a fortnight ago> 
I saw^ an ordinary fellow carrying a cage full of little 
birds upon his shoulder ; and, as I was wondering with 
myself what use he wduld put them to, he was met 
Very luckily by an acquaintance, who had the same 
curiosity. Upon his asking what he had upon his 
shoulder ? he told him that he had been buying spar- 
rows for the opera. Sparrows for the opera ! says his 
iriehd, licking his Hps, what, are they to be roasted? 
No, no, says the other, they are to enter towards the 
end of the first act, and to fly about the stage. 

This strange dialogue awakened my curiosity so far, 
that I immediately bought the opera, by which means 
I perceived the sparrows were to act the part of singing- 
birds in a delightful grove ; though, upori a nearer in- 
quiry, I found the sparrows put the same trick upon 
the audience that sir Martin Mar-all practised uppn 
his mistress : for, though they flew in sight, the vhvtiic 
proceeded from a concert of flageolets and bird-calls^ 
which were planted behind the scenes. At the same 
time I made this discovery, I found by the discourse of 
the actors, that there were great designs on foot for the 
improvement of the opera ; that it had been proposed 
to break down a part of the wall, and to surprise the 
audience with a party of a hundred horse ; and that 
there was actually a project of bringing the New River 
into the house, to he employed in jettcaus and waier- 
lYorks. ITiis project, as I have since heard, is post^ 

pODed 
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poned till the summer season^ when it is thought the 
coolness that proceeds from fountains and cascades will 
be more acceptable and refreshing to people of quality. 
In the mean time, to find out a more agreeable enter- 
tainment for the winter season, the opera of Rinaldo 
is filled with thunder and lightning, illuminations and 
fire- works, which the audience rnay look upon without 
catching cold, and indeed without much danger of be- 
ing burnt ; for there are several engines filled with 
water, and ready to play at a minute's warning, ia 
case any such accident should happen. However, as 
I have a very great friendship for the owner of this 
theatre, I hope that he has been wise enough to insure 
his house before he would let this opera be acted in it. 

But to return to the sparrows : there have been so 
many flights of them let loose in this opera, that it is 
feared the house will never get rid of them ; and that 
in other plays they may make their entrance in very 
wrong and improper scenes, so as to be seen flying in 
a lady's bed-chamber, or perching upon a king's 
t»hrone ; besides the inconveniencies which the heads 
of the audience may sometimes suffer from them. I 
atn credibly informed, that there was once a design of 
casting into an opera the story of VVhittington and his 
cat, and that, in order to it, there had been got toge- 
ther a great quantity of mice : but Mr. Rich, the pro- 
prietor of the playhouse, very prudently considered 
that it would be impossible for the cat to kill them all, 
and that consequently the princes of the stage might 
be as much infested with mice, as the prince of the 
island was before the cat's arrival upon it ; for which 
reason he would not permit it to be acted in his house. 
And indeed I cannot blame him : for, as he said very 
well upon that occasion, I do not hear that any of the 

VOL. I. N performers 
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performers in our opera pretend to equal the famocn 
pied piper, who made all the mice of a great town b 
Germany follow his music, and by that means cleared 
the place of those little noxious animals. 

Before I dismiss this paper, I must inform my read- 
er, that I hear there is a treaty on foot between Lon- 
don and Wise ♦, (who will be appointed gardenen of 
the playhouse,) to furnish the opera of Rinaldo and 
Armida with an orange-grove ; and that the next time 
It is acted, the singing-birds will be personated by tom- 
tits, the undertakers being resolved to spare neither 
pains nor money for the gratification of the audience, 

ADDISOK. 



ON OMENS. No. 7, 

Going yesterday to dine with an old acquaintance, 
I had the misfortune to find his whole family very 
much dejected. Upon asking him the occasion of it, 
he told me that his wife had dreamt a strange dream 
the night before, which they were afraid portended 
some misfortune to themselves, or to their children. 
At her coming into the room, I observed a settled me- 
lancholy in her countenance, which I should have been 

"* London and Wise were the queen's gardeners at this 
time, and jointly concerned in the publication of a book on 
gardening. The plan of this opera, 8vo. 171 1» was laid b/ 
Aaron Hill, it was filled up with Italian words by &ig. Giacomo 
Ilo^=si, and the music was composed by Handel. The success 
of this opera, neither better nor worse than most composi- 
tions of the kind, was greater than can be imagined. Walsh 
got 1300I. by the printing of it. 

troubled 
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troubled for, had I not heard from whence it proceed- 
ed. We were no sooner s^t dov^n, but after having 
Iqoked unon me a little while, "My dear/' (says she, 
turnir^g to her husband) ^' you may now see the stran- 
ger that wa^ in the candle la.^t night/' Soon after 
thi?, as they began to talk of family affairs, a little 
bpy at the lower end of the table told her, that he was 
to go into join-hand on Thursday. " Thui'sday !"' (says 
she) " No, cUiiJ, if it please God, you shall not be- 
gin upon Childermas-day ; tell your writing-master 
ihat Friday will be soon enough." I was reflecting 
with myself on thocddness of her fancy, and wonder- 
ing that any body would establish it as a rule, to lose 
« day in every week. In the midst of these my mu- 
sings;, ;?he desired me to reach her a little salt upon 
Ibje point of my knife ; which I did in such a trepi- 
dation and hurry of obedience, that I let it drop by 
the \v*y ; at which she immediately startled, and sard 
it fell towards her. Upon this I looked very blank ; 
iWid, observing the concern of the whole table, began 
tQ Qoasidcr myself, with some confusion, as a person <ri p 
tbat b^ brought a disaster upon the family. The 
li^dy, however, recovering herself j^fter a little space, 
^9\d to her husband, with a sigh', ^^ My dear, mis- 
fortijncs never come single." My friend, I found, 
^ted but an under-part at his table, and, being a man 
of njipre good nature than understanding, thinks him- 
self obliged to fall in with all the passions and humours 
pf his yoke-fellow. ^^ Do not you remember, child," 
agiys she, " that the pigeon- house fell the very after- 
noon th.at our careless wench spilt the salt upon the 
table?" Yes/' says he, " my dear, and the next post 
brought ijis an account of the battle of Almanza." 
Tl^c leadei" in;;iy guess at the figure I made, after having 
X :: don 
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done all this mischief. I dispatched my dinner as sooft 
as I could with my usual taciturnity ; when, to my 
utter confusion, the lady seeing me quitting my knife 
and fork, and laying them acros«j one another upon 
my plate, desired me that I would humour her so far 
as to take them out of that figure, and place them side 
by side. What the absurdity was which I had com- 
mitted I did not know, but I suppose there was some 
traditionary superstition in it; and therefore, in obe- 
dience to the lady of the house, I disposed of my 
knife and fork in two parallel lines, which is the figure 
I shall always lay them in for the future, thought 
do not know any reason for it. 

It is not difficult for a man to see that a person has 
conceived an aversion to him. For my own part, I 
quickly found, by the lady's looks, that she regarded 
me as a very odd kind of fellow, with an unfortunate 
aspect. For which reason I took my leave immediate- 
ly after dinner, and withdrew to my own lodgings. 
Upon my return home, I fell into a profound contem- 
plation on the evils that attend these superstitious 
follies of mankind ; how they subject us to imaginary 
afflictions, and additional sorrows, that do not pro- 
perly come within our lot. As if the natural cala- 
mities of life were not sufficient for it, we turn the 
most indifferent circumstances into misfortunes, and 
suffer as much from trifling accidents as from real 
evils. I have known the shooting of a star spoil a 
night's rest ; and have seen a man in love grow pale 
and lose his appetite, upon the plucking of a merry- 
thought. A screech-owl at midnight has alarmed a 
family more than a band of robbers; nay, the voice 
of a cricket hath struck more terror than the roaring 
of a lion. There is nothing so inconsiderable, which 

mav 
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may not appear dreadful to an imagination that is 
filled with omens and prognostics. A rusty nail, or 
a crooked pin, shoot up into prodigies. 

I remember I was once in a mixed assembly, that 
was full of noise and mirth, when on a sudden an old 
woman unluckily observed there were thirteen of us in 
company. This remark struck a panic terror into se- 
veral who were present, insomuch that one or two of 
the ladies \yere going to leave the room ; but a frien.d 
of mine taking notice that one of our female compa- 
nions was big with child, affirmed there were fourteen 
in the room, and that, instead of portending one of the 
company should die, it plainly foretold one of them 
should be born. Elad not my friend found this expe- 
dient to break the omen, I question not but half the 
women in the company would have fallen sick that 
yery night. 

An old maid that is troubled with the vapours pro- 
/duces infinite disturbances of this kind among her 
friends and neighbours. I know a maiden aunt of a 
great family, who is one of these antiquated Sybils, 
that forebodes and prophesies from one end of the year 
to the pther. She is always seeing apparitions, and 
hearing death-watches ; and was the other day almost 
frighted out of her wits by the great house-dog, that 
howled in the stable at a time when she lay ill of the 
tooth-ach. Such an extravagant cast of mind engages 
jnultiludes of people not only in imperii nept terrors, 
but in supernumerary dutiet of life ; and arises from 
that fear and ignorance which are natural to the soul 
of man. The horror with which we entertain the 
thoughts of death, (or indeed of any future evil,) and 
ihe uncertainty of its approach, fill a melancholy mind 
with innumerable apprehensions and suspicions, and 
N 3 consequently 
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consequently dispose it to the observation of such 
groundless prodigies and predictions. For, as it is the 
chief concern of wise men to retrench the evils of life 
by the reasonings of philosophy, it is the employ- 
ment of fools to multiply them by the sentiments of 
superstition. 

For my own part, I should be very much troubled 
were I endowed with this divining quality, though it 
should inform me truly of every thing that can befall 
me. I would not anticipate the relish of any happi- 
ness, nor feel the weight of any misery, before it ac- 
tually arrives. 

I know but one way of fortifying my soul against 
these gloomy presages and terrors of mind, and that is, 
by securing to myself the friendship and protection of 
that Being who disposes of events, and governs futu- 
rity. He sees, at one view, the whole thread of rty 
existence, not only that part of it which T have already 
passed through, but that which runs forward into all 
the depths of eternity. When T lay me down to sleep, 
I recommend myself to his care : when I awake, I give 
myself up to his direction. Amidst all the evils that 
threaten me, I will look up to him for help, and ques- 
tion not but he will either avert them, or turn them to 
my advantage. Though I know neither the time nor 
the manner of the death I am to die, I am not at all 
solicitous about it ; because I am sure that he knows 
them both, and that he will not fail to comfort and 
support me under them, 

ADDISON. 
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INKLE AND YARICO, A STORY*. No, II* 

Mr. Thomas Inkle, of London, aged twenty 
years, embarked in the Downs on the good ship called 
the Achilles, bound for the West Indies, on the 1 6th 
of June T 647, in order to improve his fortune by trade 
and merchandise. Our adventurer was the third son of 
^an eminent citizen, who had taken particular care to in- 
stil into his mind an early love of gain, by making him 
a perfect master of numbers, and consequently giving 
him a quick view of loss and advantage, and prevent- 
ing the natural impijses of his passion, by preposses- 
sion towards his interests. With a mind thus turned, 
young Inkle had a person every way agreeable, a ruddy 
vigour in his countenance, strength in his limbs, with 
ringlets of fair hair loosely flowing on his shoulders. 
It happened, in the course of the voyage, that the 
Achilles, in some distress, put into a creek on the main 
of America, in search of provisions. The youth, who 
is the hero of my story, among others went on shore on 
this occasion. From their first landing they were ob- 
served by a party of Indians, who hid themselves in 
ihe woods for that purpose. The English unadvisedly 
marched a great distance from the , Shore into the 
country, and were intercepted by the natives, who 
slew the greatest number of them. Our adventurer 
escaped among others, by flying into a forest. Upon 
his coming into a remote and pathless part of the 
wood, he threw himself, tired and breathless, on a 
little hillock, when an Indian maid rushed from a 
thicket behind him. After the first surprise, they ap- 

. * This story is founded on a fact related in Ligon V Ac- 
-count of Barbadoes. 

N 4 pearcd 
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pcared mutually agreeable to each other. If the Eu- 
ropean was highly charmed with the limbs, features, 
and wild graces of the naked American, the Am^- 
can was no less tajcen with the dress, complexion, and 
shape of an European covered from head to foot, 
The Indian grew immediately enamoured of him, and 
consequently solicitous for his preservation. She 
therefore conveyed him to a cave, where she gave him 
a delicious repast of fruits, and led him to a stream 
to slake his thirst. In the midst of these good offices, 
she would sometimes play with his hair, and delight 
in the opposition of its colour to that of her fingers : 
then open his bosom, then laugh at him for covering 
it. She wasj^it seems, a person of distinction ; for she 
every day came to him in a different dress, of the most 
beautiful shells, bugles, and bredes. She likewise 
brought him a great many spoils, which her other 
lovers had presented to her, so that his cave was richly 
adorned with all the spotted skins of beasts, and most 
parti-coloured feathers of fowls, which that world af- 
forded. To make his confinement more tolerable, she 
would carry him in the dusk of the evening, or by the 
favour of moon-light, to unfrequented groves and soli- 
tudes, and show him where to lie down in safety, and 
sleep amidst the falls of waters and melody of nightin- 
gales. Her part was to watch and hold him awake in 
her arms, for fear of her countrymen, and wake him 
on occasions to consult his safety. In this manner did 
the lovers pass away their time, till they had learned 
a language of their own, in which the voyager com- 
municated to his mistress, how happy he should be to 
have her in his country, where she should be clothed 
in such silks as his waistcoat was made of, and be 
carried in houses drawn by horses, without being ex- 
posed 
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posed to wind or weather. All this he promised her 
the enjoyment of, without such fears and alarms as 
they were there tormented with. In this tender cor- 
respondence these lovers lived for several njontbs; 
when Yarico, instructed by her lover, discovered a ves- 
sel on the coast, to which she made signals ; and iii 
the night, with the utmost joy and satisfiiction, ac- 
companied him to a ship's crew of his countrymen 
bound for Barbadoes. When a vessel from the main 
arrives in that island, it seems the planters come down 
to the shore, where there is an immediate market of 
the Indians and other slaves, as with us of horses and 

oxen.^ 

To De short, Mr. Thomas Inkle now coming into 

English territories, began seriously to reflect upon his 
loss t>f time, and to weigh with himself how many 
days interest of his money he had lost during his slay 
with Yarico, This thought made the young man 
pensive, and careful what account he should be able 
to give his friends of his voyage. Upon which con- 
sideration the prudent and frugal young man sold 
Yarico to a Barbadian merchant ; notwithstanding 
that the poor girl, to incline him to commiserate her 
condition, told him that she was with child by him : 
but he only made use of that information to rise in 
his demands upon the purchaser, 

STEELE- 



ON SUPERSTITIOUS TERRORS. No. 12, 

At my coming to London it was some time before 
I could settle myself in a house to my liking. I was 
forced to quit my first lodgings by reason of an offi- 
cious 
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cious landlady, that would be asking me every mom* 
ing how I had slept. I then fell into an honest fa^- 
mily^ and lived very happily above a week ; when my 
landlord, who was a jolly good-natured man, took it 
into his head that I wanted company, and therefore 
Would frequently come into my chamber to keep me 
from being alone. This I bore for two or three days ; 
but telling me one day that he was afraid I was me- 
lancholy, I thought it was high time for me to be 
gone, and accordingly took new lodgings that very 
night. 

I am now settled with a widow woman, who has t 
great many children, and complies with my l^umour 
in every thing. I do not remember that we have ex- 
changed a word together these five years : my cofFee 
comes into my chamber every morning without ask- 
hig for it : if I want fire I point to my chimney, if 
water, to my bason ; upon which my landlady nods, 
as much as to say she takes my meaning, and imme- 
diately obeys my signals. She has likewise modelled 
her family so well, that when her little boy offers to pull 
me by the coat, or prattle in my face, his eldest sister 
immediately calls him off, and bids him not disturb 
the gentleman. At my first entering into the family, 
1 was troubled with the civilitv of their rising up to 
me every time I came into the room ; but my land- 
lady, observing that upon these occasions I always cried 
Pish, and went out again, has forbidden any such ce- 
remony to be used in the house ; so that at present I 
walk into the kitchen or parlour without being taken 
notice of, or giving any interruption to the business 
or discourse of the family. The maid will ask her 
mistress (though I am by), whether the gentleman h 
ready to go to dinner, ^ the mistress (who is indeed 

an 



an excellent Jiousewife) scolds at the servants as hear- 
tily before my face ai behind my back. In short, I 
move up and down the house, and enter into all com- 
panies, with the same Hberty as a cat or any other do- 
ihestic animal, and am as llule suspected of telling any 
thing that I hear or see. 

I remember Idst winter there were several \^nng 
girls of the neighbourhood sitting about the fire \Vith 
iny landlady's daughters, and telling stories of spirit* 
and apparitions. Upon my opetiing the door llwi 
young women broke off their discourse ; but tny land- 
lady's daughters telling theni that it was nobody but thft 
gentleman (for that is the name that I go by in iht 
neighbourhood as well as in the family), they went oil 
without minding me. I seated fnyself by the candle 
that stood on a table at one end of the room ; and, 
pretending to read a book that I took out of my pocket, 
heard several dreadful stories of ghosts as pale as ashci 
that had stood at the feet of a bed, or walked over 
church-yard by mooii-light ; and of others that had 
been conjured into the Rod Sea for disturbing people's 
rest, and drawing their curtains tit midnight, \vith 
many other old women's fables of the like nature. Afe 
one spirit raised another, I observed that at the end oF 
every story the whole company closed their tanks, and 
crowded about the fire. I took notice in particular of 
a little boy, who was so attentive to every story, that 
I am mistaken if he ventures to go to bed by himself 
this twelvemonth. Indeed they talked so long, that 
I he imaginations of the whole assembly were mani- 
festly crazed, and, I am snre, will be the worse for tt 
as long as they live. I heard one of the girls, that had 
looked upon me over her shoulder, asking the com- 
pany 
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pany how long I had been in the room, and whether 
I did not look paler than 1 used to do. This put mc 
under some apprehensions that I should be forced to 
explain myself if I did not retire ; for which reason X 
togk the candle in my hand, and went up into my 
chamber, not without wondering at this unaccountable 
weakness in reasonable creatures, that they should love 
to astonish and terrify one another. Wiere I a father, 
I should take a particular care to preserve my children 
from these little horrors and imaginations, which they 
are apt to contract when they are young, and are not 
able to shake off Nvhen they are in years. I have 
known a soldier that has entered a breach, affrighted at 
his own shadow, and look pale upon a little scratching 
at his door, \yho the day before had marched up against 
a battery of cannon. There are instances of persons 
who have been terrified even to distraction at the figure 
of a tree, or the shaking of a bulrush. The truth of it 
is, I look upon a sound imagination as the greatest 
blessing of life, next to a clear judgment, and a good 
conscience. In the mean time, since there are very 
few whose minds are not more or less subject to these 
dreadful thoughts and apprehensions, we ought to arm 
ourselves against them by the dictates of reason and 
religion, to pull the old woman out of our hearts j (as 
Persius expresses it in the motto of my paper) and ex- 
tinguish those impertinent notions which we imbibed 
at a time that we were not able to judge of their ab- 
surdity. Or, if we believe, as many wise and good 
men have done, that there are such phantoms and ap- 
paritions as those I have been speaking of, let us en- 
deavour to establish to ourselves an interest in him 
who holds the reins of the whole creation in his 

hands, 
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hands, and moderates them after such a manner, that 
it is impossible for one being to break loose upon an- 
other, without HIS knowledge and permission. 

For my own part, I am apt to join in opinion with 
those who believe that all the regions of nature swarm 
with spirits, and that we have multitudes of spectators 
on all our actions, when we think ourselves most 
alone : but instead of terrifying myself with such a 
notion, I am wonderfully pleased to think that I am 
always engaged with such an innumerable society, in 
searching out the wonders of the creation, and joining 
in the same concert of praise and adoration. 

Milton has finely described this mixed communion 
of men and spirits in paradise ; and had doubtless his 
€ye upon a verse in old Hesiod, which is almost yvotd 
for word the same with his third line in the following 
passage : 



-Nor think, though men were none, 



That heav'n would want spectators, God want praise. 
Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake and when we sleep ; 
All these with ceaseless praise his works behold 
Both day and night. How often from the steep 
Of echoing hill or thicket have we heard 
Celestial voices to the midnight air, 
Sole, or responsive each to other's note. 
Singing their great Creator ! Oft in bands, 
While they keep watch, or nightly rounding walk. 
With heavenly touch of instrumental sounds 
Tn full harmonic number join'd, their songs 
©ividc the night, and lift our thoughts to heav'n.** 

Parad. Lost. 
ADDisoy. 
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ON T^^ OPERA LIONS. Nq. I^. 

There is nothing that of late ye^ra h^s B.{Bar4fA 
matter of greater amusement to the town than sigi^ior 
NicoUai's combat with a lion in the Haym^rket^ 
Vhich has been very often exhibited to the geae^r^t 
•atisfaction of most of the nobility and gentry in the 
kingclom of Great Britain. To clear up a matter th^t 
was so variously reported, I have made it my business 
to examine whether this pretended lion is i^ally tht 
lavage he appears to be, or only a counterfeit. ' 

But before I communicate my discoveries, I must 
acquaint the reader, that, upon my walking behind the 
scenes last winter, as I was thinking on sooiething 
else^ I accidentally jostled against a monstrous animal 
ihjaX extremely startled me, and upon my nearer survey 
of it appeared to be a lion rampant. The lion, $eeixig me 
very much surprised, told me, in a gentle voice, that I 
might come by him if I pleased; '^ for (says he) I do not 
intend to hurt any body." I thanked him very kindly, 
and passed by him ; and in a little time after saw him 
leap upon the stage, and act his part with very great ap- 
plause. It has been observed by several, that the lion 
has changed his manner of acting twice or thrice since 
his first appearance ; which will not seem strange when 
I acquaint my reader that ^e lion has been changed 
upon the audience three several times. The fir$t lion 
was a candle-snuflTcr^ who, being a fellow of a testy 
choleric temper, over-did his part, and would not suffer 
himself to be killed so easily as h<; ought to have done : 
besides, it v/as observed of him, that he grew more 
surly every time he came out of tlic lion ; and having 
dropt Fomf words in ordinary conversation, as if he 
had uoi fou^^ht his bcit, and that he suffered himself 

to 
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to be thrown upon his hack in the scuffle, and that he 
Ivoiild wrestle with Mrt Nicolini for what he pleased, 
out of his lion's skin^ it was thought proper to discard 
him : and it is verily believed to this day, that, had he 
been brought upon the st2^ge another time, he would 
certainly have 'clone mischief. Besides, it was ob- 
jected against/ the first lion that he reared himself so 
high upon His hinder paws, and walked in so erect a 
posture, d^at he looked more like an old man than a 
lion. M 

The^cond lion was a tailor by trade, who belonged 
to tMplay- house, and had the character of a mild and 
pe^l^ble man in his profession. If the former wai 
too furious, this was too sheepish for his part ; inso-. 
much that, after a short modest walk upon the stage, 
he would fall at the first touch of Hvdaspes, without 
grappling with him, and giving him an opportunity of 
showing his variety of Italian trips. It is said, in- 
deed, that he once gave him a rip in his flesh-colour 
doublet ; but this was only to make work for himself 
in his private character of a tailor. I must not omit, 
that it was this second lion who treated me with so 
much humanity behind the scenes. 

The acting lion at present is, as I am informed, a 
country-gentleman, who does it for his diversion, but 
desires his name may be concealed. He says very 
handsomely, in his own excuse, that he does not act 
for gain, that he indulges an innocent pleasure in it ; 
mnd that it is better to pass away an evening in this 
manner, than in gaming and drinking: but at the 
same time says, with a very agreeable raillery upon 
himself, that, if his name should be known, the ill- 
tiatured world might call him "The ass in the lion's 
skin/* This, gentleman's temper is made out of ^wch 

a happy 
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a happy mixture of the mild and the choleric, that he 
outdoes both his predecessors, and has drawn together 
greater audiences than have been known in the me- 
mory of man. 

I must not conclude my narrakve, without taking 
notice of a groundless report that nas been raised to a 
gentleman's disadvantage, of whom I must declare 
myself an admirer ; namely, that signior NicoHni and 
the lion have been seen sitting peaceably by one an- 
other, and smoking a pipe together behind the scenes ; 
by which their enemies would insinuate that it is but 
a sham combat which they represent upon the stage i 
but, upon inquiry, I find that, if any such correspond- 
ence has passed between them, it was not till the com- 
bat was over, when the lion was to be looked upon as 
dead, according to the received rules of the drama. 
Besides, this is what is practised every day in West- 
minster-hall, where nothing is more usual than to see 
a couple of lawyers, who have been tearing each other 
to pieces in the court, embracing one another as soon 
as they are out of it. 

I would not be thought in any part of this relation to 
reflect upon signior Nicolini, who in acting this part 
only complies with the wretched taste of his audience : 
he knows very well that the lion has many more ad- 
mirers than himself; as they say of the famous eques- 
trian statue oil the Pont-neuf at Paris, that more peo- 
ple go to see the horse, than the king who sits upon it. 
On the contrary, it gives me a just indignation to see a 
person whose action gives new majesty to kings, reso- 
lution to heroes, and softness to lovers, thus sinking 
from the greatness of his behaviour, and degraded 
into the character of the London 'Prentice. I have 
often wished that our tragedians would copy after this 

great 
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gwat master in action. S^m^ they make the same 
use of their arms and l^gi^P^ inform their faces with 
as tignificant looks and j^sions^ how glorious would 
an English tragedy appear with that action which is 
capable of giving dJ|nity to the forced thoughts, cold 
tonceits, and unnjfural expressions of an Italian opera! 
la the mean time, I have related this combat of the 
Ikm, to show what arc at present the reigning enter- 
tainments of the politer part of Great-Britain. 

Audiences have often been reproached by writers for 
the coarseness, of their taste : but our present grievance 
does not seem to be the want of a good taste, but of 
common sense* 

ADDISON. 



OH THE ITAtlAN OPERA. No. l8. 

It is my design in this paper to deliver down to 
posterity a faithful account of the Italian opera, and of 
the gradual progress which it has made upon the Eng- 
lish stage ; for there is no question but our great grand- 
children will be very curious to^know the reason why 
their forefathers used to sit together like an audience 
of foreigners in their own country, and to hear whole 
plays acted before ihem, in a tongue which they did 
not understand* 

Arsinoe was the first opera that gave us a taste of 
Italian music. The great success this opera met 
with produced some attempts of forming pieces upon 
Italian plans, which should give a more natural and 
reasonable entertainment than what can be met with 
in the elaborate trifles of that nation. This alarmed 
the poetasters and fidlers of -the town, who were used 

VOL. I. o to 
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to deal in a more ordinary kind of ^are ; and there- 
fore laid down an established rule, which is received 
as such to this day, ^^ That nothing is capable of being 
Well set to music, that is not nonsense/' 

This maxim was no sooner received, but we imme- 
diately fell to translating the Italian operas; and as 
there was no great danger of hurtiiig the sense of those 
extraordinary pieces, our authors would often make 
words of their own which were entirely foreign to the 
meaning of the passages they pretended to translate ; 
their chief care being to make the numbers of the Elng- 
lish verse answer to those of the Italian, that both of 
them might go to the same tunes. Thus the £aimous 
song in Camilla, 

Barbara, si, t'intendo,tSfi;, 

Barbarous woman, yes, I know your meaning, 

which expresses the resentments of an angry lover, was 
translated into that English lamentation, 

*' Frail are a lover's hopes," &c. 

And it was pleasant enough to s6e the tnost refined 
persons of the British nation dying away and languish- 
ing to notes that were filled with a spirit of rage and 
indignation. It happened also very frequently, where 
the sense was rightly translated, the necessary transpo** 
sition of words, which were drawn out of the phrase 
of one tongue into that of another, made the music 
appear very absurd in one tongue that was very natu- 
ral in the other. I remember an Italian verse that raA 
thus, word for word, 

*' And turned my rage Into pity 5" 

which the English for rhyme sake translated, 

** And into pity turned my rage*" 
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fey this means the soft notes that were adapted to pity 
in the Italian, fell upon the word rage in the English ; 
and the angry sounds that were turned to rage in the! 
original, were made to express pity in the translation. 
It oftentimes happened, likewise, that the finest notes 
in the air fell upon the most insignificant words in the 
sentence. I have known the word and pursued through 
the whole gamilt, hdve been entertained with many a 
i^elodious tbey and hjtve heard the most beautiful graces, 
quavers, and divisions bestowed upon then, for^ and 
frtym\ to the eternal honour of our English particles. 

The next step to our refinement was the introducing 
of Italian actors into our opera ; who sung their parts 
in their own language, at the same fi'me that our coun- 
trymen performed theirs in our native tongue. The 
king or hero of the play generally spoke iri Italian, and 
his slaves answered him in English. The lover fre- 
quently made his court, and gained the heart of his 
princess, in a language which she did not understand. 
One would have thought it very difficult to have carried 
on dialogues after this manner, without an interpre- 
ter between the persons that conversed together ; but 
this was the state of the English stage for about three 
years. 

At length the audience grew tired of understanding 
half the opera; and therefore, to ease themselves entire- 
ly of the fatigue of thinking, have so ordered it at 
present, that the whole opera is performed in an un- 
known tongue. We no longer understand the lan- 
guage of our own stage; insomuch that I have often 
been afraid, when I hive seen our Italian performers 
chattering in the vehemence of action, that they have 
been calling us names, and abusing us among them- 
selves : but I hope, since we do put such an entire 
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confidence in them, they will not talk against ua be- 
fore our faces, though they may do it with the same 
safety as if it were behind our backs. In the mean 
time, I cannot forbear thinking how naturally a his- 
torian who writes two or three hundred years hence, and 
docs not know the taste of his wise forefathers, will 
make the following reflection, ^^ In the beginning of the 
eighteenth century, the Italian tongue was so well un- 
derstood in England, that operas were acted on the 
public stage in that language/' 

Music is certainly a very agreeable entertainment: 
but if it would take the entire possession of our cars, 
if it would make us incapable of hearing sense, if it 
would exclude arts ■ that have a much greater tendency 
to the refinement of human nature ; I must confess I 
would allow it no better quarter than Plato has done, 
who banishes it out of his commonwealth. 

ADDISOK. 



THE VALETUDINARIAN. No. 2^. 

Th e following letter will explain itself, and needs no 
apology. 

' Sir, 

^ I am one of that sickly tribe who are com- 
monly known by the name of Valetudinarians } and do 
confess to you, that I first contracted this ill habit of 
body, or rather of mind, by the study of physic. I 
no sooner began to peruse books of this nature, but I 
found my pulse was irregular ; and scarce ever read the 
account of any disease ihat I did not fancy myself af- 
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flitted with. Dr. Sydenham's learned treatise of fevers 
threw me into a lingering hectic, which hung upon 
me all the while 1 was reading that excellent piece. I 
then applied myself to the study of several authors who 
have written upon phthisical distempers, and by that 
means fell into a consumption ; till at lengh, growing 
very fat, I was in a manner shamed out of that imagi- 
nation. Not long after this I found in myself all the 
symptoms of the gout, except pain ; but was cured of 
it by a treatise upon the gravel, written by a very in- 
geniojjs author, who (as it is usual for physicians to con- 
vert one distemper into another) eased me of the gout 
by giving me the stone. I at length studied myself 
into a complication of distempers ; but, accidentally 
taking into my hand that ingenious discourse written 
by Sanctorius*, I was resolved to direct myself by a 
scheme of rules, which I had collected from his obser- < 
vations. The learned world are very well acquainted 
with that gentleman's invention ; w ho, for the better 
carrying on of his experiments, contrived a certain ma- 
thematical chair, w^hich was so artificially hung upon 
sprkigs, that it would weigh any thing as well as a 
pair of scales. By this means he discovered how 
many ounces of his food passed by perspiration, what 
quantity of it w^as turned into nourishment, and how 
much w^ent away by tlie other channels and distribu- 
tions of nature. 

' Having provided myself with this chair, I used to 

* Sanctorius or Santorius, the ingenious inventor of the 
firet thermometer, was a celebrated professor of medicine in 
the university of Padua, early in the 17th century, who, by 
means of a weighing chair of his own invcntiojo 
ascertained many curious and important dh^e^wics' relative t 
insensible perspiration. 

03 
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Study, eat, drink, and sleep in it; insomuch that I 
may be said for these last three years to have lived in 
a pair of scales. I compute myself, when I am in full 
heakh, to be precisely two hundred weight, falling 
$hort of it about a pound after a day's fast, and exceed-, 
ing it as much after a very full meal 5 so that it is my 
continual en)ploymcnt to trim the balance between 
these two volatile pounds in my constitution. In. my 
ordinary meals I fetch myself up to two hundred weight 
and half a pound ; and if after having dined I find my- 
self fall short of it, 1 drink just so much small beer, or 
eat such a quantity of bread, as is sufficient to make me 
weight. In my greatest excesses I do nqt transgress 
more than the other half pound; which, for my health's 
sake, T do the first Monday in every month. As soon 
as I find myself duly poised after dinner, I walk till I 
have porspircd five ounces and four scruples; aad when 
I discover, by my chair, that I am so far reduced, I 
fall to my books, and study away three ounces more. 
As for the remaining parts of the pound, I keep no ac- 
count of them. I do not dine and sup by the clock, 
but by my chair; for, when that informs me my pound 
of food is exhausted, I conclude myself to be hungry, 
and lay in another with all diligence. In my days of 
abstinence I lose a pound and a half, and on solemn fasts 
am two pound lighter than on other days in the year, 
^ I allow myself, one night with another, a quarter 
of a pound of sleep, within a few grains more or less ; 
and if upon my rising I find that I have not consumed 
my whole quantity, I take out the rest in my chair. 
Upon an cxr.ct calculation of what I expended and re- 
ceived the last year, which I always register in a book, 
I find the medium to be two hundred weight, so that 
I cannot discover that I am impaired one ounce in my 

hcaJt^ 
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health during a whole twelvemonth. And' yet, sir, 
notwithstanding this my great care to ballast myself 
equally every day, and to keep my body in its proper 
poise, so it is, that I find myself in a sick and lan- 
guishing condition. My complexion is grown very 
sallow, my pulse low, and my body hydropical. Let 
me therefore beg you, sir, to consider me as your pa- 
tient, and to give me more certain rules to walk by 
than those I have already observed, and you will very 
much oblige 

^ ^ Your humble servant.' 

This ktter puts me in mind of an Italian epitaph 
written on the monument of a Valetudinarian ; Stavo 
ijeriy ma per star meglio, sio quu 

ADDIiON. 



L^TITIA AND DAPHNE. No. 33. 

A FRIEND of mine has two daughters, whom I will 
call LsBtitia and Daphne: the former is one of the 
greatest beauties of the age in which she lives, the 
latter no way remarkable for any charms in her person. 
Upon this one circumstance of their outward form, 
the good and ill of their life seems to turn, Laetitia 
has not, from her very childhood, heard' any thing else 
but commendations of her features and complexion; by 
which means she is no other than nature made her, 
a very beautiful outside. The consciousness of her 
charms has rendered her insqpportably vain and inso- 
lent, towards all who have to do with her. Daphne, 
who was almost twenty before one civil thing had ever 
been said to her, found herself obliged to a^^C3^\\^%»^s«v^ 

O 4 ^.^^CJTOV- 
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folios (which were finely bound *and gih) were great 
jars of china placed one above another in a very noble 
piece of architecture. The quartos were separated 
from the octavos by a pile of smaller vessels, which 
rose in a delightful pyramid. The octavos were bounded 
by tea-dishes of all shapes, colours, and sizes, which 
were so disposed on a wooden frame, that they looked 
like one continued pillar indented with the finest strokes 
of sculpture, and stained with the greatest variety of 
dyes. That part of the library which was designed for 
the reception of plays and pamphlets, and other loose 
papers, was inclosed in a kind of square, consisting of 
one of the prettiest grotesque works that I ever saw, 
and made up of scaramouches, lions, monkeys, man- 
darine, trees, shells, and a thousand other odd figures 
in china ware. In the midst of the room was aJittle 
japan table, with a quire of gilt paper upon it, and on 
the paper a silver snuff-box made in the shape of a little 
book. I found there were several other counterfeit 
books upon the upper shelves, which were carved in 
in wood, and- served only to fill up the numbers like 
fagots in the muster of a regiment. 1 was wonderful- 
ly pleased with such a mixt kind of furniture, as seem- 
ed very suitable both to the lady and the scholar, and 
did not know at first whether I should fancy myself in 
a grotto, or in a library. 

Upon ray looking into the books, I found there 
were some few which the lady had bought for her own 
use, but that most of them had been got together, 
either bt cause she had heard them praised, or because 
?he had seen the authors of them. Among several that 
1 examined, I very well remember these that follow. 

Oglcby's Virgil. 

Drvdcus 
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siotir he had observed in Daphne, he one day told the 
latt^ that he had something to say to her he hoped 
she would be pleased with — *' 'Faith, Daphne," con- 
tinued he, ^* I am in love with thee, and despise thy 
sister sincerely/' The manner of his declaring himself 
gave his mistress occasion for a very hearty laughter. — 
•^ Nay,'* says he, ^^ I knew you would laugh at me, 
but I "will ask your father." He did so : the father 
received his intelligence with no less joy than surprise, 
and was very glad he had now no care left but for his 
Beauty, which he thought he could carry to market at ^ 
bis leisure. I. do not know anything that has pleased' 
xne so much a great while, as this conquest of my friend 
Daphne's. All her acquaintance congratulated her 
upon her chance-medley, and laugh at that premedi^ 
tating murdere/ her sister, 

STEELS, 



A lady's library. No. 37. 

Some months ago my friend sir Roger, being in 
the country, inclosed a letter to me, directed to a cer^ 
tain lady whom I shall here call by the name of Leonora, 
and, as it contained matters of consequence, desired me 
to deliver it to her with my own hand. Accordingly 
I waited upon her ladyship pretty early in the morning, 
and was desired by her woman to walk into her lady's 
library, till such time as she was in readiness to receive 
me. The very sound of a lady's library, gave me a 
great curiosity to see it; and as it was some time before 
the lady came tome, I had an opportunity of turning 
over a great many of her books, which were ranged 
together in a very beautiful order. At the end of the 

folios 
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Dr. SachevereU's Speech. 

Fielding's Trial. 

Seneca's Morals. 

Taylor's Holy Living and Dying. 

L.a Ferte's Instructions for Country Dances. 

I was taking a catalogue in my pocket-book of these^ 
and Several other authors, when Leonora entered, and, 
upon my presenting her with a letter from the knight, 
told me, with an unspeakable grace, that she hoped 
sir Roger was in good health. I answered Yes, for I 
hate long speeches, and after a bow or two retired. 

Leonora was formerly a celebrated beauty, and is 
still a very lovely woman. She has been a widow for 
two or three years, and, being unfortunate in her first 
marriage, has taken a resolution never to venture upon 
a second. She has no children to take care of, and 
leaves the management of her estate to my good friend 
sir Roger. But as the mind naturally sinks into a kind 
of lethargy, and falls asleep, that is not agitated by 
some favourite pleasures and pursuits, Leonora has 
turned all the passion of her sex into a love of books 
and retirement. She converses chiefly with men (as 
she has often said herself), but it is only in their writ- 
ings 5 and admits of very few male visitant^;, except 
my friend sir Roger, whom she hears with great plea- 
sure and without scandal. As her reading has lain 
very much among romances, it has given her a very 
particular turn of thinking, and discovers itself even in 
her house, her gardens, and her furniture. Sir Roger 
has entertained me an hour together with a description 
of her countr\'-seat, which is situated in a kind of wil- 
derness, about a hundred miles distant from London, 
and look** like a little enchanted palace. The n)cks 

about 
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«ibout her are shaped into artificial grottos covered with 
woodbines and jessamines. The woods are cut into 
shady walks, twisted into bowers, and filled with cages 
of turtles. The springs arc made to run among peb- 
bles, and by that means taught to murmur very agree- 
ably. They are likewise collected in,to a beautiful lake 
that is inhabited by a couple of swans, and empties 
itself by a little rivulet which runs through a green mea- 
dow, and is known in the family by the name of The 
Purling Stream. The knight likewise tells me that 
this lady preserves her game better than any of the gen- 
tlemen in the country, not (says sir Roger) that she 
sets so great a value upon her partridges and pheasants, 
as upon her larks and nightingales. For she says that 
every bird which is killed in her ground will spoil a 
concert, and that she shall certainly miss him the next 
year. 

When I think how oddly this lady is improved by 
learning, I look upon her with a mixture of admiration 
and pity. Amidst these innocent entertainments which, 
she has formed to herself, how much more valuable 
does she appear than those of her sex, who employ 
themselves in diversions which are less reasonable, though 
more in fashion ! What improvements would a womaa 
have made, who is so susceptible of impressions from 
what she reads, had she been guided to such books as 
have a tendency to enlighten the understanding and 
rectify the passions, as well as to those which are of 
Utile more use than to divert the imagination ! 



ADDISON. 
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SBLECTIONS PROM 
ON LADIES PAINTING. STORY OF A PICT. No. 4I. 

Compassion for the gentleman who writes the 
following letter should not prevail upon me to fall up» 
on the fair sex, if it were not that I find they are fre- 
quently fairer than they ought to be. Such impostures 
are not to be tolerated in civil society ; and I think his 
misfortune ought to be made public, as a warning 
for other men always to examine into what they ad- 
mire. 

< Sir, 

^ Supposing you to be a person of general know- 
ledge, 1 make my application to you on a ver)' particu- 
lar occasion. I have a great mind to be rid of my 
wife, and hope, when you consider my case, you will 
be of opinion I have very just pretensions to a divorce* 
I am a mere man of the town, and have very little im- 
provement but what I have got from plays. I re- 
member in The Silent Woman, the learned Dr. Cut- 
herd, or Dr. Otter (I forget which), makes one of the 
causes of separation to be error persona^ when a man 
<marrics a woman, and finds her not to be the same wo- 
man whom he intended to marry, but another. If that 
be la A', it is, I presume, exactly my case. For you are 
to know, Mr. Spectator, that there are women who 
do not let their husbands see their faces till they are 
married. 

* Not to keep you in suspense, I mean plainly that 
part of the sex who paint. They are some of them so 
exquisitely skilful this way, that, give them but a to- 
lerable pair of eyes to set up with, and they will make 
bosom, lips, cheeks, and eye-brows, by their own in- 
dustry. 
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dustry. As for my dear, never man was so enamoured 
as I was of her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well 
as the bright jet of her hair ; but to my great astonish- 
ment I find they were all the effect of art. Her skin. 
is so tarnished with this practice, that, when she first 
wakes in a. morning, she scarce seems young enough to 
be the mother of her whom I carried to bed the night 
before. I shall take the liberty to part with her by the 
first opportunity, unless her father will make her portion 
suitable to her real, not her assumed countenance. 
This I thought fit to let him and her know by your 
means. 

^ I am, sir, 

* Your most obedient 

humble servant.' 

I cannot tell what the law, or the parents of the 
lady, will do for this injured gentleman, but must allow 
he has very much justice on his side. I have indeed 
very long observed this evil, and distinguished those of 
our women who wear their own, from those in borrow-^ 
ed complexions, by the Picts and the British. There 
does not need any great discernment to judge which are 
■which. The British have a lively animated aspect ; 
the Picts, though never so beautiful, have dead unin- 
formed countenances. The muscles of a real facesQine- 
times swell with soft passion, sudden surprise, and are 
flushed with agreeable confusions, according as the ob- 
jects before them^ or the ideas presented to them, affect 
their imagination. But the Picts behold all things with 
the same air, whether they are joyful or sad; the same 
fixed insensibility appears upon all occasions. A Pict, 
though she takes all that pains to invite the approach 
of lovers^ is obliged to keep them at a certain distance ; 
i a siiih 
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a sigh in a languishing lover, if fetched too near lief> 
would dissolve a feature ; and a kiss snatched by a 
forward one, might transfer the complexion of the 
mistress to the admirer. It is hard to speak of these 
false fair ones, without saying something uncomplai-i^ 
sant : but I would only recommend to them to consi- 
der how they like coming into a room new painted; 
they may assure themselves, the near approach of a la- 
dy who uses this practice is much more offensive. 

Will Honeycomb told us one day an adventure he 
once had with a Pict. This lady had wit, as well as 
beauty, at will ; and made it her business to gain hearts, 
for no other reason but to rally the torments of her 
lovers. She would make great advances to insnare men, 
but without any manner of scruple break off when there 
was no provocation. Her ill-nature and vanity made 
my friend very easily proof against the charms of her 
wit and conversation ; but her beauteous form,, instead 
of being blemished by her falsehood and inconstancy, 
every day increased upon him, and she had new at- 
tractions every time he saw her. When she observed 
Will irrevocably her slave, she began to use him as 
such, and, after many steps towards such a cruelty, she 
at last utterly banished him. The unhappy lover strove 
in vain, by servile epistles, to revoke his doom ; till 
at length he was forced to the last refuge, a round sum 
of money to her maid. This corrupt attendant placed 
him early in the morning behind the hangings in her 
mistress's dressing-room. He stood very conveniently to 
observe without being seen. The Pict begins the face 
she designed to wear that day, and I have heard him pro- 
test she had worked a full half-hour before he knew her 
to be the same woman. As soon as he saw the dawn of 
that complexion for which he had so long languished, 
9 he 
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he thought fit to break from his concealment, repeating 
that of Cowley : 

'' Th' adorning thee with so much art 

Is hut a harbarous skill ; 
*Tis like the poisoning of a dart, 

Too apt before to kill." 

The Pict stood before him in the utmost confusion, 
with the prettiest smirk imaginable on the finished side 
of her face, pale as ashes on the other. Honeycomb 
seized all her gally-pots and washes, and carried off his 
handkerchief full of brushes, scraps of Spanish wool, 
and phials of unguents. The lady went into the coun- 
tiy, the lover was cured, 

ADDISON. 



0N FALSE TASTE IN THEATRICAL DECOHA- 
TIONS. No. 4:3. 

Aristotle has observed that ordinary writers in 
tragedy endeavour to raise teiTor and pity in their audi- 
ence, not by proper sciitiilients and expressions, but by 
the dresses and decorations of the stage. There is 
something of this kind very ridiculous in the English 
theatre. When the author has a mind to terrify us, it 
thunders; when he would make us melancholy, the 
stage is darkened. But, among all our tragic artifices, 
I am the most offended at those which are made use of* 
to inspire us with magnificent Ideas of the persons that 
speak. The ordinary method of making a hero is to 
clap a huge plume of feathers upon his head, which 
rises so very high, that there is often a greater length 
from his chin to the top of his head than to the sole of 
his foot. One would believe that we thought a great 
inan and a tall man the same thing. This ver\' much 
VQL. I, p embarrasses 
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embarrasses the actor, who is forced to hold his neck ex- 
tremely stiff and steady all the while he speaks ; and not- 
withstanding any anxieties which he pretends for his 
mistress, his country, or his friends, one may see by 
his action, that his greatest care and concern is to keep 
the plume of feathers from falling oflF his head. For 
my own part, when I sec a man uttering his complaints 
under such a mountain of feathers, I am apt to look 
upon him rather as an unfortunate lunatic, than a dis- 
tressed hero. As these superfluous ornaments upon 
the head make a great man, a princess generally re- 
ceives her grandeur from those additional incum- 
brances that fall intoher tail : I mean the broad sweeping 
train that follows her in all her motions, and finds 
constant employment for a boy who stands behind her 
to open and spread it to advantage. I do not know 
how others are affected at this sight : but I must con- 
fess, my eyes are wholly taken up with the page's part ; 
and as for the queen, I am not so attentive to any 
thing she speaks, as to the right adjusting of her train, 
lest it should chance to trip up her heels, or incommode 
her, as she walks to and fro upon the stage. It is, in 
my opinion, a very odd spectacle, to see a queen vent- 
ing her passion in a disordered motion, and a little boy 
taking care all the while that they do not ruffle the tail 
of her gown. The parts that the two persons act on 
the stage at the same time are very different. The 
princess is afraid lest she should incur the displeasure 
of the king her father, or lose the hero her lover, whilst 
her attendant is only concerned lest she should intanglc 
her feet in her petticoat. 

We are told that an antient tragic poet, to move 

the pity of his audience for his exiled kings and dis-' 

tressJed heroes, used to make the actors represent them 

8 in 
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ih dresses and clothes that were threadbare and de- 
cayed. This artifice for moving pity seems as ilU 
contrived as that we have beui speaking of, to inspire 
us with a great idea of the persons introduced upon 
the stage. In short, I would have our conceptions 
raised by the dignity of thought and sublimity of ex- 
pression, rather than by a train of robes or a plume 
of feathers. 

Another mechanical method of making great men, 
and adding dignity to kings and queens, is to accom* 
pany them with hidberts and battle-axes. Two or 
three shifters of scenes, with the two candle-snuffers, 
make up a complete body of guards upon the English 
«tage ; and, by the addition of a few porters dressed in 
red coits, can represent above a dozen legions. I have 
eometimes seen a couple of armies drawn up together 
upon the stage, when the poet'has been disposed to do 
honour to his generals. It is . impossible for the 
reader's imagination to multiply twenty men into such 
prodigious multitudes, or to fancy that two' or three 
hundred thousand soldiers are fighting in a room of 
forty or fifty yards in compass. Incidents of such a 
nature shouM be told, not represented. 



■ Non tamen intus 



Dlgna geri promes in scenam : multaqne toUes 
lE.xvGulis, qua mpx iiarret facundia fraiens* . 

Hor. Ars Poet. vcr. i%z.. 

<* Yet there ai-c th'mgs improper for a^cene, 
Which men of judgment on'y will refate;" 

ROSCOMMOM. 

I should therefore, in this particular, recommend 

to my countrymen the example of the French stage, 

p % where 
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where the kings and queens always appear unattende<t| 
and leave their guards behind the scenes. I should 
likewise be glad if we imitated the French in banish-^ 
ing from our stage the noise of drums^ trumpets, and 
huzzas ; which is sometimes so very great, that, when 
there is a battle in the Haymarket theatre, you may 
hear it as. far as Charing-Cross. . 

I have here only touched upon those . particulars 
which are made use of to raise and aggrandise the 
persons of a tragedy; and shall show, in another 
Paper, the several expedients which af e practised by au- 
thors of a vulgar genius, to move terror, pity, or ad- 
miration, in their hearers. 

The tailor and the painter often contribute to the 
success of a tragedy more than the poet. Scenes 
afiect ordinary minds as much as speeches ; and our 
actors are very sensible that a well-dressed play has 
sometimes brought them as full audiences as a well- 
written one. The Italians have a very good phrase to 
express this art of imposing upon the spectators by 
appearances ; they call it the fourberia delta scenaj 
•^ the knavery or trickish part of the drama." But, 
however the show and outside of the tragedy may 
work upon the vulgar, the more understanding part 
of the audience immediately see through it, and de- 
spise it. 

A good poet will give the reader a more lively idea 
of an army or a battle in a description, than if he ac- 
tually saw them drawn up in squadrons and battalions, 
or engaged in the confusion of a fight. Our minds 
should be opened to great conceptions, and inflamed 
with glorious sentiments, by what the actor speaks, 
more than by what he appears. Can all the trap- 
pings or equipage of a king or hero give Brutus half 

that 
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that ponip and majesty which he receives from a few 
lines in Shakespeare ? 

^DDISON* 



INDIAN KINGS. No. ^O, 

W^EN the four Indian kings were in this country, 
^bout a twelvemonth ago, I often mixed with the 
rabble, and followed them a whole day together, being 
wonderfully struck with the sight of every thing that 
i€ new or uncommon. I have, since their departure, 
employed a friend to make many inquiries of their 
landlord the upholsterer, relating to their manners 
and conversation, as also concerning the remarks 
which they made on this country : for, next to the 
forming a right notion of such strangers, I should be 
desirous of learning what ideas they have conceived 
of us. 

The upholsterer finding my friend very inquisitive 
about these his lodgers, brought him some time since 
a little bundle of papers, which he assured him were 
written by king Sa Ga Yean Qua Rash Toiv^ and, as 
he supposes, left behind by some mistake. These 
papers are now translated, and contain abundance of 
very odd observations, which I find this little frater- 
nity of kings made during their stay in the isle of 
Great Britain. I shall present my reader with a short 
specimen of them in this Paper, and may perhaps 
communicate more to him hereafter. In the article 
of London are the following words, which without 
doubt are meant of the church of St. Paul. 

^ On -the most rising part of the town there stands 
|i huge house, big ei^ough to contain the whole nation 

P 3 of 
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of which I am king. Our good brother E Tow 
Koanij king of the rivers, is of opinion it was made 
by the hands of that great God to whom it is conse- 
crated. The kings of Granajah and of the Six Na- 
tions believe that it was clreated with the earth, and 
produced on the same day with the sun and moon. 
But, for my own part, by the best information that I 
could get of this matter, I am apt to think that this 
prodigious pile was fashioned into the shape it now 
bears by several tools and instruments, of which they 
have a wonderful variety in this country. It was pro- 
bably at first a huge mis-shapen rock that grew upon 
the top of the hill, which the natives of the country 
(after having cut it into a kind of regular figure) bore({ 
and hollowed with incredible pains and industry, till 
they had wrought it into all those beautiful vaults and 
caverns into which it is divided at this day. As soon 
as this rock was thus curiously scooped to their liking, 
a prodigious number of hands must have been em-» 
ployed in chipping the outside of it, which is now as 
smooth as the surface of a pebble ; and is in several 
places hewn out into pillars that stand like the tnmka 
of so many trees bound about the top with garlands of 
leaves. It is probable that when this great work wa« 
begun, which must have been many hundred years 
ago, there was some religion among this people ; for 
they give it the name of a temple, and have a tra- 
dition that it was designed for men to pay their devo- 
tion in. And indeed there are several reasons which 
make us think that the natives of this country had 
fomierly among them some sort of worship ; for they 
iict apait every seventh day as sacred. But upon my 
going into one of these holy houses on that day, I 
KHJiild not obscr\'c any circumstance of devotion in 

their 
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their behaviojar. There was indeed a man in black, 
who was mounted above the rest, and seemed to utter 
something with a great deal of vehemence; but as 
for those underneath him, instead of paying their wor* 
3hip to the deity of the place, they were most of them 
bowing and curtsying to one another, and a consider- 
able number of them fast asleep. 

* The queen of the country appointed two men to 
att<$nd us, that had enough of our language to make 
themselves understood in some few particulars. But 
\ve soon perceived these two were great enemies to one 
another, and did not always agree in the same story. 
We could make shift to gather out of one of them 
that this island was very much infested with a mon- 
strous kmd of animals in the shape of men, called 
Whigs J and he often told us that he hoped we should 
meet with none of them in our way, for that, if we 
did, they would be apt to knoik us down for being 
kings. 

^ Our other interpreter used to talk very much of 
a kind of animal called a Torj'^, that was as great a 
xnoilster as the Whig, and would treat us as ill for 
being foreigners. These two creatures, it seems, are 
born with a secret' antipathy to one another, and en- 
gage when they meet as naturally as the elephant and 
the rhinoceros. But as wc saw none of either of these 
species, we are apt to think that our guides deceived 
us with misrepresentations and fiSions, and amused 
us with an account of such monsters as are not really 
in their country. 

• These particulars we made a shift to pick out from 
the discourse of our interpreters ; which we put to- 
gether as well as we could, being able to understand 
but here and there a word of what they said, and after- 

;p 4 wards 
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wards making up the meaning of it among ourselves. 
The men of the country are very cunning and inge- 
nious in handicraft works, but withal so very idle^^ 
that we often saw young lusty raw-boned fellows C5gr- 
ried up and down the streets in little covered rooms, 
by a couple of porters, who are hired for that service* 
Their dress is likewise very barbarous ; for they almost 
strangle themselves about the neck, and bind their 
bodies with many ligatures, that we are apt to think 
are the occ^^sipn of several distempers £iniQpg them, 
which our country h entirely fre^ from. Instead of 
those beautiful feathers with which we adorn Qur heads, 
they often buy up a monstrous bush of hair, which 
covers their heads, and falls down in a large fleece 
Below the middle of iheir backs, with which ihey walk 
up and down the streets, and are as proud of it as if it 
was of their own growth. 

^ We were invited to one of their public diversions, ' 
where we hoped to have seen the great men of their 
country running down a stag, or pitphing a bar, that 
we might have discovered who were the persons of the 
greatest abilities among them ; but, instead of that, they 
conveyed us into a huge room lighted up with abun- 
dance of candles, where this lazy people sat still above 
three hours, to see several feats of ingenuity performed 
by others, who it seems were paid for it, 

* As for the women of the country, not being able 
to talk with them, we could only make our remarks 
upon them at a distance. They let the hair of their 
heads grow to a great length ; but as the men make a 
great show, with heads of hair that are none of their 
own, the women, who they say have very fine heads 
of hair, tie it up in a knot, and cover it from being 
seen. The women look like angels, and wo.uld be 

" ' morq 
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ttiore beautiful than the sun, were it not for little black 
spots that are apt to break out in their faces, and 
sometimes rise in very odd figures. I have observed 
that those little blemishes wear off very ^oon ; but, 
when they disappear in one part of the face, they are 
very apt to break out in another, insomuch that I have 
peen a spot upon the forehead in the afternoon, which 
was upon the chin in the morning/ 

The author * then proceeds to show the absurdity of 
breeches and petticoats, with many other curious ob- 
servation^, which I shall reserve for another occasion. 
I cannot, however, conclude this paper without taking 
:|iotice that amidst these wild remarks there now and 
then appears something very reasonable. I cannot 
likewise forbear observing that we are all guilty in 
some measure of the same narrow way of thinking 
which we meet with in this abstract of the Indian 
Journal, when we fancy the customs, dresses, and man- 
ners of other countries are ridiculous and extravagant, 
if they do not resemble those of our own. 

ADDrSOJf. 



MARRATON AND YARATILDA, OR THE WORLD 
OF SPIRITS. No. 56. 

The Americans believe that all creatures have souls, 
not only men and women, but brutes, vegetables, nay, 

* It appears from one of Swift's letters, that the hints 

from which this elegant paper is wrought up, were given by 

him ; and he complains that Addison had squandered upon 

f ne papeo what be might haye drawn out into a volume. 

• * ' even 
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even the most inanimate things, as stocks and stones. 
They believe the same of all the works of art, as of 
fcnives, boats, looking-glasses ; and that as any of 
these things perish their souls go into another wonrld^ 
which is inhabited by the ghosts of nnei> and women. 
For this reason they always place by the corpse of their 
dead friend a bow and arrows, that he may make ust 
of the souls of them in the other world, as he did of 
their wooden bodies in this. How absurd soever such 
an opinion as this may^appear, our Ekiropean philoso- 
phers have maintained several notions altogether as 
improbable. Some of Plato's followers in particular^ 
when they talk of the world of ideas, entertain us 
with substances and beings no less extravagant and 
chimerical. Many Aristotelians have likewise -spoken 
as unintelligibly of their substantial forms. I shall 
only instance Albertus Magnus, who, in his Disser-* 
tation upon the Loadstone, observing that fire will de- 
stroy its magnetic virtues, tells us that be took par- 
ticular notice of one as it lay glowing amidst a heap 
of burning coals, and that he perceived a certain blue 
vapour to arise from it, which he believed might bq 
the substantial form^ that is, in our West Indian 
phrase, the soul of the loadstone. 

There is a tradition among the Americans, that one 
of their countrymen descended in a vision to the great 
repository of souls, or, as we call it here, to the other 
world; and that, upon his return, he gave his friends 
a distinct account of every thing he saw among those 
regions of the dead. A friend of mine, whom I have 
fbfmcrly mentioned, prevailed upon one of the inter- 
preters of the Indian kings to inquire of them, if 
possible, what tradition they have among them of this 
iiuittcr; which, as well as he could learn by those 

many 
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.many questions which he asked them at several times, 
was in substance as follows : 

The visionary, whose name was Marraton, after 
having travelled for a long space under a hollow moun* 
tain, arrived at length on the confines of this world 
of spirits, but could not enter it by reason of a thick 
forest made up of bushes, brambles, and pointed 
thorns, so perplexed and interwoven with one an- 
other that it was impossible to find a passage through 
it. Whilst he was looking about for some track or 
path^way that might be worn in any part of it, he 
saw a huge lion couched under the side of it, who 
kept his eye upon him in the same posture Sis when 
he watches for his prey. The Indian immediately 
started back, whilst the lion rose with a spring, and 
^Jeapcd towards him. Being wholly destitute of all 
Another weapons, he stooped down to take up a huge 
Stone in l^is hand ; but, to his infinite surprise, grasped 
nothing, and found the supposed stone to be only the 
apparition of one. If he was disappointed on this 
side, he was as much pleased on the other, when he 
found the lion, which had seized on his left shoulder, 
k^ had no. power to hurt him, and was only the ghost 
. of that ravenous creature which it appeared to be. He 
I no sooner got rid of his impotent enemy, but he 
\ marched up to the wood, and, after having surveyed 
it for some time, endeavoured to press into one pait 
of it that was a little thinner than the rest ; whea 
"Vagain, to his great surprise, he found the bushes 
siade no resistance, but that he walked through briers 
and brambles with the same ease as through the open 
air ; and, in short, that the whole wood was nothing 
else but a wood of shades. He immediately concluded 
that this huge thicket of thorns and brakes was de-^ 

signed 
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signed as a kind of fence or quickset hedge to the* 
ghosts it inclosed ; and that probably their soft sob- 
stances might be torn by these subtle points and 
prickles^ which were too weak to make any impressions 
ia flesh and blood. With this thought he resolved to 
travel through this intricate wood ; when, by degrees, 
be felt a gale of perfumes breathing upon him, that 
grew stronger and sweeter in proportion as he advanced. 
He had not proceeded much further, when he observed 
the thorns and briers to end, and give place to a thou- 
sand beautiful green trees, covr^red with blossoms of 
the finest scents and colours, that formed a wilderness 
of sweets, and were a kind of lining to those rugged 
scenes which he had before passed through. As be 
was coming out of this delightful part of the wood, 
and entering upon the plains it inclosed, he saw seve- 
lal horsemen rushing by him, and a little while after 
heard the cry of a pack of dogs. He had not listened 
long before he saw the apparition of a milk-white 
steed, with a young man on the back of it, advancing 
wpon full stretch after the souls of about a hundred 
beagles that were hunting down the ghost of a hare, 
which ran away before them with an unspeakable 
swiftucss. As the mait on the milk-white steed came 
by him, he looked upon him very attentively, and 
found him to be the young prince Nicharagua, who 
died about half a year before, and, by reason of his 
great virtues, was at that time lamented over all the 
western parts of America. 

He had no sooner got out of the wood, but he was 
entertained with such a landscape of flower}^ plains, 
green nieadow.*?, running streams, sunny hills, and 
sFiady vales, as were not to hit represented by his own 
expressions, nor, as he said, by the conceptions of 

Oth?rs^ 



4>tiiers. This hapjjy region was peopled with innu- 
merable swarms of spirits, who applied themselves to 
exercises and diversions according as their fancies led 
tKeni. Some of theni were tossing the figure of a 
coit ; others were pitching the shadow of a bar 5 others 
were breaknig the apparition of a hofse ; and multi- 
tudes employing themselves upon ingenious handi- 
crafts with the souls of departed utensils — »for that is ' 
the name which, in the Indian language, they give 
their tools when they are burnt or broken. As he tra- 
velled through this delightfiil scene, he was very often 
tempted to pluck the flowers that rose every where 
about him in the greatest variety and profusion, having 
never seen several of them in his own country : but 
he quickly found, that though they were objects of hi$ 
Vight, they were not liable to his touch. He at lengt!i 
came to the side of a great river, and, being a good 
fisherman himself, stood upon the banks of it some 
time to look upon an angler that had taken a grea^ 
many shapes of fishes, which lay flouncing up and 
down by him, 

I should have told my reader, that this Indian had 
been formerly married to one of the greatest beauties 
of his country, by whom he had several children. 
This couple were so famous for their love and con- 
stancy to one another, that the Indians to this dav;, 
when they give a married man joy of his wife, wish 
they may live together like Marraton and Yaratilda. 
Marraton had not stood long by the fisherman, when 
he saw the shadow of his beloved Yaratilda, who had 
for some time fixed her eye upon him, before he dis- 
covered her. Her arms were stretched out toward:^ 
him; floods of tears ran down her eyes; her look?, 
her hands, her ^Vice called him over to her; and, at 

tl^c 
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the same time, seemed to tell him that the river was 
unpassable. Who caa descri|[)e the passion, made 
up of joy, sorrow, love, desire, astonishment, that 
rose in the Indian upon the sight of his dear Yara- 
tilda ? He could express it by nothing but his tears, 
which ran like a river down his cheeks as he looked 
upon her. He had not stood in this posture long, 
before he plunged into the stream that lay before him; 
and, finding it to be nothing but the phantom of a 
river, stalked on the bottom of it till he arose on the 
other side. At his approach Yaratilda flew into his 
arms, whilst Marraton wished himself disencumbered 
of that body which kept her from his embraces. After 
many questions and endearments on both sides, she 
conducted him to a bower which she had dressed with 
all the ornaments that could be met with in those 
blooming regions. She had made it gay beyond ima- 
gination, and was every day adding something new to 
it. As Marraton stood astonished at the unspeakable 
beauty of her habitation, and ravished with the fra- 
grancy that came from every part of it, Yaratilda toM 
him that she was preparing this bower for his recep- 
tion, as well knowing that his piety to his God, and 
his faithful dealing towards men, would certainly bring 
him to that happy place whenever his life should be 
at an end. She then brought two of her children to 
him, who died some years before, and resided with 
her in the same delightful bowery advising him to 
breed up those others which were still with him, in 
such a manner that they might hereafter all of them 
meet together in this happy place. 

I'he tradition tells us further, that he had afterwards 
a sight of those dismal habitations which are the por- 
tion of ill men after death ; (ind mentions several 

moltea 
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aiolten seas of gold, in which were plunged the souls 
of barbarous Europeans, who put to the sword so many 
thousands of poor Indians for the sake of that pre- 
cious metal. But having already touched upon the 
chief points of this tradition, and exceeded tlie mea- 
Sfire of my Paper, I shall not give any further ac- 
count of it, 

ADDISON. 



ON WIT. FALSE WIT. No. 58. 

Nothing is so much admired, and so little un- 
4erstood> as wit. No author that I know of has 
written professedly upon it ; and as for those who make 
any mention of it, they only treat on the subject as it 
has accidentally fallen in their way, and that too in 
little short reflections, or in general exclamatory flou- 
rishes, without entering into the bottom of the matter. 
f ^hope therefore I shall perform an acceptable work to 
my countrymen, ifltreiitat large upon this subject; 
which I shall endeavour to do in a manner suitable to 
it,, that I may not incur the censure which a famoua 
<;ritic bestows upon one who had written a treatise on 
the Sublime^ in a low grovelling style. I intend to lay 
aside a whole week for this undertaking, that the 
fchemc of my thoughts may not be broken and inter- 
rupted ; and I dare promise myself, if my readers will 
give me a week*s attention, that this great city will be 
recy much changed for die better by next Saturday 
night. 

In this, and one or two following Papers, T shall 
trace out the history- of false wit, and distinguish the 
several kindj of it, asihcy have prevaik-d indifferent 
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nges of the world. This I think the more neces&aiy tt 
present, because I observed there were attempts ort 
foot last winter to revive some of those antiquated 
modes of wit that have been long e^tploded out of the 
common wealth of letters. There were several satiiie^r 
and panegyrics handed about in acrostic, by which 
means some of the most arrant undisputed blockheads 
about the town began to entertain ambitious thoughts, 
and to set up for polite authors, I shall therefore 4^- 
scribe at length those many arts of false wit, in which 
a writer docs not show himself a man of a beautiful - 
genius, but of great industry. 

The first species of false wit which I have ihet with 
is very venerable for its antiquity, and has produced 
geveral pieces, which have lived very near as long as 
the Iliad itself: I mean those short poems printed 
among the minor Greek poets, which resemble the 
figure of an egg, a pair of wings, an ax, a shepherd's 
pipe, and an altan 

As for the first, it is a little oval pOem, and may 
not improperly be called a scholaf's egg. I would 
endeavour to hatch it, or, in more intelligible lan- 
^age, to translate it into English, did not I find the 
interpretation of it very difficult ; for the author seems 
to have been more intent upon the figure of his poem 
than upon the seftse of it. 

The pair of wings consist of twelve verses, or rather 
feathers, every verse decreasing gradually in its mea- 
sure according to its situation in the wing. The sub- 
ject of it (as in the rest of the poems which follow) 
bears some remote affinity with the figure ; for it de- 
scribes a god of love, who is always painted with wings. 

The ax, methinks, would have been a good figure 
for a lampoon, had the edge of it consisted of the 

most 



tnbA Mlifi(%Ll partd of the work ; but as it is in the ori- 
gin&l, I t&ke it to have been nothing else but the poesy 
bf ah M which Was oohsedrated to Minerva^ and was 
thought to have been the ssLriie that Epeus made use 
ttf in th€ building of the Trojail horee 5 which is a 
hint I shall leave to the consideration of the critics. 
I am arfit to think that the poesy was written originally 
Upon the ^Xy like those which our modern cutlers in- 
ftpribe upon their knives ; and that therefore the poesy 
still remains in its antieat siiapc^ though the ax itself 
is lost. 

The shepherd's pipe may be said to be full of mu-» 
6IC ; for it is composed of nine different kinds of versc^ 
which, by their several lengths, resemble the nine 
Bto^ of tire dlA itiiisical in^trumehtj that is likewise 
the sdbject of the poeiii. 

The dtW k inscribed with the epitaph of Troilui, 
the sdn df Hecuba 5 \s^hi(ih, by the way, makes itvt 
believe, jftlift these false pieces of wit are much more 
ttntient Aaii the authors tti whom they afe generally 
ascribed: it lea^t^ I will lievef be persuaded that so 
fitie a writet as Thcocritu^i could liavt been the ajather 
rf any strch simple "works. ' 

It wa« impossible fcrr a tnaii to -succeed in these per- 
formances who was hot a kind of painter, or at least 
a designer. He wits first of all todHlw the outline of 
the subject v\4iich he* intended to write upon^ and after- 
wards conform the description to the figure of his sub- 
ject. The poetry was to contract or dilate itself ac- 
cording to the mould in which it was cast. In a word, 
the verses were to be cramped or extended to the di- 
mensions of the frame that was prepared for them ; 
ftnd to undergo the fate of those persons whom the 
tyrant Procnwtes used to lodge in his ijo.i bed : if 

YOLrf I. a they 
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they were too shorty be stretched them on a rack;[ an^ 
if they were too long, chopped off a part pf their legs^ 
till they fitted the couch which be had prepared for 
them, 

Mr. Dryden hints at this obsolete kind of wit in one 
of the following verses in his Mac Flecno ; which aa 
English reader cannot understand, who does not know^ 
that there are those little poems above mentioned \m 
the shape of wings and altars. 

« I Choose for thy command 

Some peaceful province in acrostic land ; 
' There mayst thou wings display, and altars raise, 
And torture one poor word a thousand ways," 

This fashion of false wit was revived by several poets 
of the last age, and in particular may be met with 
among Mr. Herbert's poems ; and, if I am not mis^ 
taken, in the translation of Du Bartas. I do not re* 
member any other kind of work among the moderns 
which more resembles the performances I have men* 
tioned, than that famous picture o( king Charles the 
first, which has the whole book of Psalms written in 
the lines of the face, and the hair of the head. When 
I was last at Oxford I perused one of the whiskers, 
and was reading the other, but could not go so far in 
it as I would ham done, by reason of the impatience 
of my friends and feUow-travellcrs, who all of them 
pressed to see such a piece of curiosity, I have since 
.heard, that there is now an eminent writing-master in 
town, who has transcribed all the Old Testament in a 
full-bottomed periwig ; and, if the fashion should in- 
troduce the thick kind of wigs which were in vogue 
'jSiOmt few years ago, he promises to add two or three 
, swpornumarary locks, that should contain all the Apo- 

cryplia. 
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iifypha. He designed this wig originally for king 
William, having disposed of the two books of Kings 
in the two forks of the forctop ; but that glorious mon- 
arch dying before the wig was finished, there is ^ 
space left in it for the face of any one that has 2L 
mind to purchase it. 

But to return to bur antient poems in picture : I 
would humbly propose, for the beriefit of our modern 
smatterers in poetry, that they would imiiate their 
Ibrethreh among the antierits in those ingenious de- 
vices. I have communicated this thought to a young 
poetical lover of my acquaintance, who ihterids to 
present his mistress with ia copy of vei'ses made In the 
shape of her fan ; and, if he tells me true, has already 
finished the three first sticks of it. lie has likewise 
promised me to get the measure of his mistress's mar- 
riage finger, with a design to make a po^sy in the 
fashion of a ring, which shall exactly fit it. It is so 
Very easy to enlarge upon a good hint, that I do not 
question but my ingenious readers will apply what I 
nave said to many other particulars ; arid that we shall 
see the town filled in a very little time with poetical 
tippets, handkerchiefs, snuff-boxes, and the like fe- 
^nale ornaments. I shall therefcre conclude with a 
word of advice to those admirable English author* who 
call themselves Pindaric writers, that they would apply 
themselves to this kind of wit without loss of time, as 
being provided better than any other poets with verses 
of all sizes and dimensions. 

AUDISON* 
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6n false Wit. No. 59. 

There is nothing mofe certain than that every mafl 
would be a wit if he could ; and notwithstanding pedants 
of a pretended depth and solidity are apt to decry the 
writings of a polite author, dsjlasb zilA frothy they all 
of them show upon occasion that they would spare no 
pains to arrive at the character of those whom they 
seem to despise. For this reason we often find them 
endeavourifig at works of fancy, which cost them infi- 
nite pangs in the production. The truth ef it is> a man 
had better be a galley-slave than a wit, were one to 
gain that title by those elaborate trifles which have beeft 
the inventions of such authors as were often masters ©f 
great learning, but no genius* 

In my last Paper I mentioned some of these felse 
wits among the antients, and in this shall give the 
reader two or three other species of them, that flourished 
in the same early ages of the world. The first I shall 
produce are the Lipogrammatists or Letter^ droppers of 
antiquity, that would take an exception without any 
reason against some particular letter in the alphabet, 
so as not to admit it once into a whole poem. One 
Tryphiodorus was a great master in this kind of writ- 
ing. He composed an Odyssey or epic poem oq the 
adventures of Ulysses, consisting of four-and-twenty 
books, having entirely banished the letter yl from his 
first book, which was called Alpha (as luciis h non luccn* 
do) because there was not an Alpha in it. His second 
book was inscribed Beta for the same reason. In 
short, the poet excluded the whole four-and-twentv 
letters in their turns, and showed them, one after 
another, that he could do his business without them. 

It 
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It must have been very pleasant to have seen this 
p6et s^voiding (he reprobate letter, ^s much as another 
would ^ fs^]se quantity, and making his escape from it 
through the severe) Greek dialects, when he was press- 
ed wUb it i^ any particular syllable. For the most apt 
gn4 elegant word in the whole language was rejected^ 
likj) 9i 4i^^o^<^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ "^ ^^i ^^ ^^ appeared ble- 
misled with a wrong letter. I shall only observe upon 
thi^ head, that if the work I have here mentioned h^d 
\^n now extant, the Odyssey of Tryphiodorus, in 4II 
pr<tbs^bility, would have been ofteqer quoted by our 
{etfned pedants than the Odyssey of Homer. What 
j| perprtwal fund would it have been of obsolete words 
Upd phrases, unusual barbarisms and rusticities, absurd 
spellings and complicated dialects! I make no question 
luit it would have been looked upon ^s one of the most 
Valuable treasuries of the Greek tongue. 

I fia4 likewise among the antie^ts that ingenious 
kind of copceit^k which the moderns distinguish by the 
Bameof a Rebus, that does not sipk a letter, but a whole 
word, by substituting a picture in its place. Whcfi 
Ca^ar was one of the masters of the Roman mint, he 
placed the figure of an elephant upon the reverse of the 
public money; the word Ca:sar signifying an ele- 
phant in the Punic language. This was artificially 
jDontriyed by Caesar, because it was not lawful for a 
private man to stamp his own figure vipo^ the coin of 
the commonwealth. Cicero, who was so called from 
the founder of his family, th^t was marked on the nose 
with a little wqn like a vetch (which is Cicer in Latin), 
instead of Marcus Tullius Cicero^ ordered the words 
Marcos Tullius, with a figure of a vetch at ihc end of 
them, to be inscribed on a public monument. Thid 
Wa^ do^e probably to show that he was neither j^sh^mcd 
Q 3 ^f 
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of his name or family, notwithstanding the envy of hia 
jcompetitors had often reproached him with both, tn 
the same msinner we read of a famous building that was 
marked in several parts of it with the figures of a frog 
^d a lizard ; those words in Greek having been the 
n^mes of the architects, who by the laws of their coun- 
try were never permitted to inscribe their own names 
upon their works. For the same reason, it is thought 
that the forelock of the horse, in the antique equestrian 
statue of Marcus Aurelius, represents at a distance the 
shape of an owl, to intimate the country of the 8tatUi> 
ary, who in all probability was an Athenian. This 
kind of wit was very much in vogue among our own 
countrymen about an age or two ago, who did not 
practise it for any oblique reason, as the antients 
above mentioned, but purely for the sake of being 
witty. Among innumerable instances that may be 
given of this nature, I shall produce the device of one 
Mr. Newberry, as I find it mentioned by our learned 
Camden in his Remains. Mr. Newberry, to represent 
his name by a picture, hung up at his door the sign of 
a yew-tree, that had several berries upon it, and in 
the midst of them a great golden iST hung upon a bough 
of the tree, which by the help of a little false spelling 
made up the word N'^ei^/'berry , 

I shall conclude this topic with a rebus, which has 
been lately hewn out in free-stone, and erected over 
two of the portals of Blenheim House, being the figure 
of a monstrous lion tearing to pieces a little cock. For 
the belter understanding of which device, I must ac- 
quaint my English reader, that a cock has the misfor* 
yxwQ to be called in Latin by the same word that signi- 
fies a Frenchman, as a lion is the emblem of the Eng- 
lish nation. Such a device in so noble a pile of build- 
8 in| 
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mjg looks like a pun in a heroic poem; and I am 
very sdrty the truly ingenious architect would suffer 
the statuary to blemish his excellent plan with $o poor 
a conceit. But I hope what I have said will gain 
quarter for the cock^ and deliver him out of the lion's 
paw. 

I find likewise in antient times the conceit of mak- 
ing an echo talk sensibly, and give rational answers. 
If this could be excusable in any writer, it would be in 
Ovid, where he introduces the echo as a nymph, be- 
fore she was worn away into nothing but a voice. 
The learned Erasmus, though a man of wit and genius, 
iias coipposed a dialogue upon this silly kind of device, 
and made use of an echo who seems to have been a 
very extraordinary linguist, for she answers the per- 
son she talks with in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, ac- 
cording as she found the syllables which she was to 
inepeat in any of those learned languages. Hudibras, 
in ridicule of this false kind of wit, has described Bruin 
bewailing the loss of his bear to a solitary Echo, who 
18 of great use to the poet in several distichs, as she 
.does not only repeat after him, but helps out his verse, 
and furnishes him with rhymes, 

CJjioth he, O whither^ wicked Bruin« 

Art thou ftcd to my— —Echo, ruin ? 

I thought th' hadst scornM to budge a step 

For fear. (Quoth Echo) Marry guep. 

Am I not here to take thy part ? 

Then what has quell'd thy stubborn hejut ? 

Have these bones rattled, and this head 

So oflen in thy quarrel bled } 

Nor did I ever winch or grudge it^ 

Y(3iX thy dear sake. (Quoth she) Mum budget. 

^ 4 Thiqk'st; 
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Think'st thou 't wiU not br Uid i* th* dith^ 
Thou turn'dst thy bqpk ? (Qpolh Echo) Pisb» 
fox who would grudge to spend hU blood in 
His honour's c^use ? (Quoth she) Ap\LddiTi^» 

A^DISOX^ 



ON FALSE WIT. No. fo. 

Several kinds of false wit that vanished in th^ r^ 
fined ages of the world, ^i^coveved tUex^selves agaii; i^ 
the times of monkish ignorance. 

As the monka were the mastCTS pf ^1 that Uttle 
learning which was then extant, and bad their whole 
lives entirely disengaged from busiinesSj \i is na wpndcr 
that several of thet^^ who wai>te4 £^ius far higher 
performances, employed mai\y hours in the cQn^po5i- 
tion of such tricks in writing as rpquire^ muph time 
and little c£^pacity. I have seen half the iEneid tume4 
into Latin rhymes by one of the beaux esprits of that 
dark age ; who says in his preface to it, th^t the ^Eueid 
wanted nothing hut the svy^ets of rhym.^ to make it 
the most perfect work in its kind. I have likewise 
seen a hymn in hexameters to the Virgin Mary, which 
filled a. whole book, though it consisted but of the 
^ight following word^. 

Toi iihi sunt, Fir^c, dotes quot sidera ccclo* 

Thou hast as many virtues, O. Virgin, as there arc stari in 
heaven. 

The poet rung the changca upon these eight several 

words, and by that means made his verses almost as 

i;umerous as the virtues aiid the stars which they ccle- 

7 bratcd^ 
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trated. It is no wonder that men who had so much 
time upon their hai^dgdid not only restore all the aiiti- 
qqated pieces of false wit, but enriched die world witU 
inventioni^ of their owi^. It was to this age that w^ 
p\vc the produ&ipn of anagrams, which is nothing else 
but a transniutatioi^ of one word into another, or the 
tnming of the »ame set of letters into different words; 
whicl^ may change night into day, or black into 
\vhite, if Chance, who is the goddess that presides 
gver these sorts o.f composition, shall 30 direct. I rcr 
member a witty avithor, in allusion to this kind of 
writing, calls his rival, who (it seems) was distorted, 
find had bis limbs set in places that 4id o^t properly 
belong to them, The anagram of a man. 

When the anagrammatist takes a name to work 
^ppn, I^e cqnsiders it ^t first as. a mine not broken up, 
v/hich will not show the treasure it contains, till' be 
9hall Have spent many hours in the search of it ; for it 
is his business to find oitt one word tliat conceals itself 
\\\ anQth^r, and to examine the letters in all the variety 
of statioqs iq which they can possibly be ranged. I 
have beard of a gentleman who, when this kind of wit 
was in fashion, endeavoured to gain his mistress's 
heart by it. She was one of the fine;?t women of her 
age, and known by the name of the lady Mary Boon. 
Tb? lov^r not being able to make any thing of Mary, 
by certain liberties indulged to this kind of writing, 
^ronverted it into Moll ; and after baving sbut himself 
lip for half a year, with indefatigable industry produced 
fin an^agram. Upon the presenting it to his mistress, 
who was a little vexed in her heart to see herself de- 
graded into Moll Boon, she told him, to his infinite 
surprise, that he had mistaken her surname, for that it 
^^ not Boon, but Bobuu. 

■ m 
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The lover was thunderstruck with his misfortune, in* 
^mnuch that in a little time after he lost his senses, 
which indeed had been very much impaired by that 
continual application he had given to his anagram. 

The acrostic wa& probably invented about the same 
time with the anagram, though it is impossible to de- 
cide whether the inventor of the dne or the other were 
the greater blockhead. The simple acrostic is nothing 
but the name or title of a person, or thing, made out 
of the initial letters of several verses, and by that means 
written, afte the manner of the Chinese, in a perpen- 
dicular line. But besides these there are compound 
acrostics, when the principal Iptters stand two or three 
deep. I have seen some of them where the verses have 
not only been edged by a name at each extremity, but 
have had the same name running dowi> lilce ^ s^any 
through the middle of the poem. 

There is another near relation of the anagrams and 
acrostics, which is commonly called a chronogram. 
This kind of wit appears very often on many modern 
medals, especially those of Germany, when they repre- 
sent in the inscription the year in which they were 
coined. Thug wc see on a medal of Gustavus Adpl- 
phus the following words, ChrIstVs DuX eroo 
tkIVMphVs. If you take the pains to pick thf 
figures out of the several words, and range them in 
their proper order, you will find they amount to 
MDCXXVII, or 1627, the year In which the medal 
was stamped : for, as some of the letters distinguish 
themselves from the rest, and overtop their fellows, • 
they are to be considered in a double capacity, both as 
letters and ^s figures. Your laborious German wits 
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will turn over a whole dictionary for one of these inge^ 
nious devices. A man would think they were searpb-i 
ing after an apt classical term^ but instead of that they 
are looking out a word that has an L, an M^ or a D ia 
it. When therefore we meet with any of these inscrip* 
tions^ we are not so much to look in them for the 
thought, as for the year of the Lord. 
• The bouh rimez were the favourites of the French 
nation for a whole age together^ and thajt at a time 
when it abounded in wit and learning. They were « 
list of words that rhyme to one another, dra^Ti up hf 
another hand, and given to a poet, who was to make 
a poem to the rhymes in the same order that they were 
placed upon the list : the more uncommon the rhymes 
were, the more extraordinary was the genius of the 
poet that could accommodate bis verses to. them. I 
dp not know any greater instance of the decay of mt 
and learning among the French (which generally fol- 
lows the declension of empire) than the endeavouring 
Id restore this foolish kind of wit. If the reader will 
be at the trouble tp see examples of it, let him look 
into the new Mercure Galant; where the author every 
month gives a list of rhymes to be filled up by the in- 
genious, in order to be communicated to the public in 
the Mercure for the succeeding month. That for the 
month of Ifoyember last, which now lie$ before me, is 
as follows. 

--•T----rT-----?- Laurlers 

-----r--------- Guerrlers 

-*---•-----?-*-• Musette 

-r---------T---- Lisctte 

---------------- Cesart 

----*.-------.-- Etendars 

• ---..-- -- Houktje 

--•r-*** •-•••---•? Folette 

0^e 
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One Hx>uld be amased to aee 90 lalm^ a mm M Mi^ 
nage talking seriouriy on ihU kind rf trifle i^ ih.^ f^ 
lowing passage, 

^^ Monsieur dc It Chanixbre Ka$ told m» tl^«t hf 
never knew what be was goiiig to write when bf took 
his pen inta hU hand ; but that ope sent^ce alwayy 
produced another. For aiy own part, I n^vcr kl>ew 
what I should write next wh^n I was making venies. 
In the first place I got all xny rhymes together, an4 
waa afterwards perhaps three or four month* i« filling 
them up. I one day showed Monsieur (jo^^baud a 
cmnposition of this naturq^ in wbich^ amomg Qth^rs^ 
I had made uae of the four following rhyn^^s, yim^-^ 
ryilis, Pbyllisiy Mc^nc^ A^e^ fje^ifing hii^ to give m% 
hif opinion of it. He told me imiTioli^tely tb^l my 
verses were good far nothing. Ai>4 upon oiy asking 
hit reason, he said, because the rhymes are too com^ 
mon i and for that reason easy to be put into ver^e^ 
Warr\', says I, if it be so, \ am very well rewarded 
for all the pains I have been at. But, by Monsieur 
Gonibaud's leave, notwithstanding the severity of the 
criticism, the verses were good." V'ul, Menagiana. 
Thus far the learned Menage, whom I have translated 
word for word. 

The first occaaion of these baais rimez made them 
in some manner excusable, as they were tasks which 
the French ladies used to impose on their lovers. But 
when a grave author, like him above mentioned, tasked 
himself, could there be any thing more ridiculous ? 
Or would not one be apt to believe that the author 
played bootv, and did not make his list of rhymes till 
he had finished hi:> poem ? • 

I shall only add, that tliis piece of false wit has been 
finely ridiculed by Mv nsieur Sarasin, in a poem inti- 

Uc4 
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jTi As for my dear, never man was so enamoured 
vas of her fair forehead, neck, and arms, as well 
5 bright jet of her hair; but to my great astonish- 

I find they were all the effect of art. Her skin. 

tarnished with this practice, that, when she first 
s in a. morning, she scarce seems young enough to 
e mother of her whom I carried to bed the night 
e. I shall take the liberty to part with her by the 
ipportunity, unless her father will make her portion 
bid to her real, not her assumed countenance, 

I thought fit to let him and her know by yout 

IS. 

^ I am, sir, 

* Your most obedient 

humble servant.' 

:annot tell what the law, or the parents of the 
will do for this injured gentleman, but must allow 
as very much justice on his side. I have indeed 
long observed this evil, and distinguished those of 
vomen who wear their own, from those in borrow-* 
:)mplexions, by the Picts and the British. There 
not need any great discernment to judge which are 
:h. The British have a lively animated aspect ; 
?icts, though never so beautiful, have dead unin- 
led countenances. The muscles of a real facesQine- 
:3 swell with soft passion, sudden surprise, and are 
led with agreeable confusions, according as the ob- 
; before them^ or the ideas presented to them, affect 
r imagination. But the Picts behold all things with 
same air, whether they are joyful or sad; the same 
1 insensibility appears upon all occasions. A Pict, 
igh she takes all that pains to invite the approach 
)vers^ is obliged to keep them at a certain distance ; 
i a siiih 
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lion is natural to us; and when it does not raise tis(^ 
mind to poetry, painting, music, or other more noUe 
arts^ it often breaks out in puns and quibbles. 

Aristotle, in the .eleventh chapter of his book of Rhe- 
toric, describes two or three kinds of puns, which he 
ealls paragrams, among the beauties of good writing, 
and produces instances of them out of some of the 
greatest authors in the Greek tongue. Cicero has 
sprinkled several of his works with puns, and, in his 
book where he lays down the rules of oratory, quotes 
abundance of sayings as pieces of wit, which also upon 
examination prove arrant puns. But the age in which 
the pun chiefly flourished was in the reign of king 
James the first. That learned monarch was himself « 
tolerable punster, and made very few bishops or privy- 
counsellors that had not some time or other signalized 
themselves by a clinch, or a coiiundrumi It was 
therefore in this age that the pun appeared with pomp 
^nd dignity. It had before been admitted into merry 
speeches and ludicrous compositions, but was now de- 
livered with great gravity from the pulpit, or pro- 
nounced in the most solemn manner at the council- 
table. The greatest authors, in their most serious 
works, made frequent use of puns. The sermons of 
bishop Andrews, and the tragedies of Shakespear, are 
full of them. The sinner was punned into repentance 
by the former, as in the latter nothing is more usual 
than to see a hero weeping and quibbling for a dozen 
lines together. 

I must add to these great authorities, which seem to 
have given a kind of sanction to this piece of false wit, 
that all the writers of rhetoric have treated of punning 
with very great respect, and divided the several kinds 
of it into hard names, that are reckoned among the 

figures 
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Hgures of speech^ and recommended as om^iitents ia 
discourse. I remember a country scboolmaster of my 
acquaintance told me once that he had been in com- 
pany with a gentleman whom he looked upon to be the 
greatest paragrammatist among the moderns. Upon 
inquiry, I found my learned friend had dined that day 
with Mr, Swan, the famous punster; and desiring hiiu 
to give me some account of Mr, Swan's conversation, be 
told me that he generally talked in the paronomasia, 
that he sometimes gave into the ploce, but that in his 
humble opinion he shined most in the antanaclasis* 

I must not here omit, that a famous university of 
this land was formerly very much infested with puns ; 
but whether or no this might not arise from the fens 
and marshes in which it was situated, and which are 
now drained, I must leave to the determination of 
more skilful naturalists. 

After this short history of punning, one would 

. wonder how it should be so entirely banished out of 
ihe learned world as it is at present, especially since it 
had found a place in the writings of the most antient 
polite authors. To account for this, we must consider 
that the first race of authors, who w^ere the great he- 

,roes in writing, were destitute of all the rules and arts 
of criticism ; and for that reason, though they excel 
later writers in greatness of genius, they fall short of 
them in accuracy and correctness- The moderns can- 
not reach their beauties, but can avoid their imper- 
fections. When the world was famished with these 
authors of the first eminence, there grew up another 
set of writers, who gained themselves a reputation by 
the remarks which they made on. the works of those 
who preceded them. It was one of the employments 
•f these secondary authors, to distinguish the several 

kinds 
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kinds of wit by tcrmg of art, and to considct thftrti tt 
tnorc or less perfect, according as they ^ctc fbutid^d 
in truth. It is no wonder, thereferfe, that frvto such 
authors as Isocrfitcs, Plato, and Cicfero, shtinild ha\*t 
isuch little blemishes as are not to be met >^ilh ih in* 
thors of a much inferior charafter, who have writtttt 
since those several blemishes were discovered, t do 
not find that there was a proper separati6n made be- 
tween puns and true wit by any of the antient authors, 
except tiiiintilian and Longinus. But when this di- 
stitiction was once settled, it was very natural for al! 
men of sense to agree in it. As for the revival of this 
false wit, it happened about the time of the revival of 
letters ; but as soon as it was once detected, it imme^- 
diately vanished and disappeared. At the same timt 
there is no question, but as it has sunk in one age and 
rose in another, it will again recover itself in somh 
distant period of time, as pedantry and igtiorance shall 
prevail upon wit and sense. And, •to speak the innb, 
I dd very much apprehend, by some of the last wiii- 
ter's productions, which had their sets of admirers^ 
that our posterity will in a few years degenerate into a 
race of punsters : at least, a man may be very excuse- 
a])le for any apprehensions of this kind, that has seen 
acrostics handed about the town with great secrecy and 
applause; to which I must also add a little epigram 
called T/jc IVitchcs Prajyrr, that fell into verse w hen it 
was re:id cither backward or forward, excepting only 
that it cursed one way, and blessed the other. When onfe 
sees there are actually such pains-»takers ariiong our 
British wits, who* can tell what it may end in ? If we 
must lash one another, let it be with the manlv strokes 
of wit and satire ; for I am of the old philosopher's 
opinioii, that if I must suffer from one or the other, f 

would 



would rather it should be from the paw of a lion thau 
thie hoof of an ass. I do not speak this out of any 
spitU of party. There is a most crying dniness on 
both. sides* I have seen tory aiirosiics and whig 
a^agraffUy and do not quarrel with either of them 
because they are wbigs or tofies, but because they 
*are anagrams and acrostics.. 

But to return to punning,^ . Having pursued the his- 
tory of a pun firom its origfial to its downfall^ I shall 
here define it to be a conceit arising from the use of 
two words that agree in the sound, but differ in the 
sense. The only way therefore to try a piece of wit, 
is to translate it into a different language. If it bears 
the test, you may pronounce it true; but if it vanishes 
in the experiment, you may conclude it to have been a 
pun. In shorty one may say of a pun, as the country- 
man described his nightingale, that it is vox (S fr€e^ 
terea nibilj a sound, and nothing but a sound. On 
the contrary, one may represent tru^ wit by the de- 
scription which Aristenetus makes of a fine woman ; 
when she is dressed she is beautiful, when she is «;x* 
dressed she is beautiful *, or, as Mercerus has translated 
it more emphatically, Induitury formosa est : exuitur, 
ipsa forma est* 

ADDISON. 
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Mr. Lock£ has an admirable, reflection upon the 
difierence of wit and judgment, whereby he endea- 
vours to show the reason why they are not always the 
talents of the same person. His words are as follow: 
^ And hence, perhaps, may be gtve^ some reason of 

VOL. X, R that 
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that common observation, Thai men who hav« a gnM 
4eal 6f >vit, and prompt memories, have not iJwajFS dM 
clearest judgment, or deepest reason. For wit Ijring 
most in the assemblage of ideas, and putting those to- 
gether with quickness and variety wherein caa be 
found any resemblance or congruity, thereby to mdw 
up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions in thcfency; 
judgment, on the contrary, lies quite on the other side, 
in separating carefully one from another ideas where- 
in can be found the least difference, thereby to avcnd 
being misled by similitude, and by affinity to take one 
Ihing fop another* This is a way of proceeding quite 
contrary to metaphor and allusion 5 wherein, for the 
most part, lies that entertainment and pleasantry of 
wit, which strikes so lively on the fancy, and is there- 
fore so acceptable to all people/ 

This is, I think, the best and most philosophical 
account that I have ever met with of wit, which gene- 
rally, though not always, consists in such a resem- 
blance and congruity of ideas as this author mentions. 
I shall only add to it, by way of explanation, that 
every resemblance of ideas is not that which we call 
^it, unless it be such an one that gives deHghi and 
surprise to the reader. These two properties seem es- 
sential fo wit, more pa(rticularly the last of them. In 
order therefore that the resemblance in the ideas be 
wit, it is necessary that the ideas should not lie too 
near one another in the nature of things ; for where 
th^ likeness is obvious it gives no surprise. To com- 
pare one man's singing to that of another, or to repre- 
sent the whiteness of any object by that of milk and 
«iow, or the variety of its colours by tho^e of the rain- 
bow, cannot be called wit, unless besides this ob\'ions 
rf Ftmblance tbere be some further congnmy disco- 
vered 



v^red in the two i^eas^ thKt b capable of giving the 
Ireiider gome surprise. Thus, when 4 poet tells us the 
OOioni of his mi£itr^« is as white as show, there is no 
wit in the comparison ; but When ho aiidp, with a sigh, 
it is as cold too, it then grows into wit. Every 
reader^! memory may Supply him w^ith innumerable in- 
stances of the same nature. For this reason, the simi-^ 
)itudes in heroic poets, who endeavour rather to fill the 
tnind with, great conceptions than to divert it with 
such as ^u% new and surprising, have seldom any 
thing in them that can be called wit. Mr. Locke's 
account of Wit, with this short explanation, compre- 
hends most of the species of wit, as metaphors, simi* 
litudes, allegories, aenigmas, mottos, parables, fables, 
dreams^ visions, dramatic writings, burlesque, and 
all the inethods of allusion. There are many other 
pieces of wit (how remote Soever they may appear at 
first sight from the foregoing description), which upon 
examination will b^ found to agree with it. 

As irue ^t)ii generally consists in this resemblance 
^d congruity of ideas, false ivU chiefly consists in the 
nssemblance and congruity sometimes of single letters, 
as in an^grams^ chronograms, lipograms,, and acro- 
stics : sometimes of syllables, as In echos and doggerel 
rhymes t sometimes of wgrds, as in puns and quibbles; 
ind sometimes of whole sentences or poems,cast into the 
figures of eggs', axes, or aliars : nay, some carry the no- 
tion of wit so far, as to ascribe it even to external mi« 
tnicry ; and to look upon a man as an ingenious person, 
that can resemble the tone, posture, or face of another. 

As true wit consists in the resemblance of ideas, 
2^ false wii^ in the resemblance of words, according 
V^ the foregoing instances; there is another kind of 
wit whi^h <;o|^i§t^ partly in the resemblance of ideas, 

A % and 
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i^eas or in the words. Its foundations are laid partly- 
i{i falsvhbod and partly in truth .} reason puts in her 
claim for one half of it^ and extravagance far the other. 
The only province therefore for this kind of wit is epi- 
gram, or those little occasional poems that in their 
own nature are nothing else but a tissue of epigrams. 
1 cannot conclude this head of mixt it^U^ without own-r 
iqg that the admirably poet, out of whom I have takfn 
Uie exan^ples of it, had as much true wit as any author 
that ever vyrit ^ s^nd indeed all other talents of an ex- 
traordinary genius. 

It may be expected, since I am upon this subject, 
that I should take notice pf Mr. Dryden's definition of 
wit; which, with all the deference that is due to the 
judgment of so great a man, is pot so properly a defi- 
nition of wit, as of good writing in general. Wit, as 
he defines it, is * a propriety of wordjj and thoughts 
adapted to the subject.' if this be a true definition of 
wit, I am apt to think that Euclid was the greatest wit 
that ever set pen to paper. It is certain there never 
was a greater propriety of words and thoughts adapted 
to the subject, than what that author has made use of 
in his Elements. I shall only appeal to my reader, if 
this definition agrees with any notion he has of wit. 
If it be a true one, I am sure Mr, Dryden was not only 
a better poet, but a greater wit than Mr. Cowley ; and 
Virgil a much more facetious man than either Ovid or 
Martial. 

Bouhours, whom I look upon to be the most pene- 
trating of all the French critics, has taken pains to 
show that it is impossible for any thought to be beau- 
tifnl which is not just, and has not its foundation in 
the nature of things ; that the basis of all wit is truth j 
and that no thought can be valuable, of which good 

sense 
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ifae^. is act the ground-work. Boileau has endea- 
vfHired to inculcate the same notion in several parts of 
hjs wrttiogSf both in prose and verse. This is that 
neural way of writing, that beautiful simplicity, which 
^we so much admire in the compositions of the anr 
ftieats ; and which nobody deviates firom, but those 
who w^nt strength of genius to make a thought sfadtie 
in it» own natural beauties. Poets who want this 
sstiten^tti ef genius to give that majestic simplicity to 
IQjUvr^, which we so much admire in the works of the 
ablientSi are forced to himt after forei^ ornaments, 
.and «0t to let any piece of wit of what kind soever 
«$^ape t'hetn*. I look upon these writers as Goths in 
^socllry, w^Q, like those in architecture, not being able 
'tfk come axp la the. beautiful simplicity of the old Greeks 
H^d Itoaian^ ba^-e endeavoured to supply its place with 
jail^««xtravaganoieti of an irregular fancy. Mr. Dry* 
iltM.^nlakes a very handsome observation on Ovid's 
ivnbrlg a letter from Dido to ^neas, in the following 
(Woids ; ^ Ovid (aays he, speaking of Virgil's fiction of 
JMdo aiid iEneas) takes it up after him, even in the 
Ma»« 9^9 and makes an antient heroine of Virgil's 
ji«#-cKated Dido; dictates a letter for her just before 
;her death to the ungrateful fugitive, and, very unluckily 
for himself is for measuring a sword with a man so 
wuch cftiperior in force to him on the same subject. I 
Arwk I may be judge of this, because I have translated 
both. 'The famous author of the Art of Love has no- 
thing of his 'Own; he borrows all from a greater master 
in bi& own professbn, and, which is worse, improves 
aothing which be -finds. Nature fjails him, and, being 
forced tp bis old shift, he has recourse to witticism. 
This passes indeed with his soft admirers, and gives 
tuiiii the preference to Virgil in their esteem." 

R 4 Were 
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Were not I supported by 8o great an authority u 
that of Mr Dr\'den^ I should not venture to observe 
that the taste of most of our English poets as well as 
readers is extremely Gothic. He quotes Monsieur Se« 
grus for a threefold distinction of the readers of poetry: 
in the first of which he comprehends the radble of 
readers, whom he does not treat as such with regard 16 
their quality, but to their numbers and the coarseness 
of their taste. His words are 2|s follow : ' Segrais has 
distinguished the readers of poetry, according to tbeit 
capacity of judging, into three classes.' ( He might 
have said the same of writers too^ if he had pleased.] 
^ In the lowest form he places those whom he calls 
l€s petits espriUy such things aa are our upper*gallery 
audience in a playhouse; who like nothing but the 
busk and rind of wit, prefer a quibble, a oonci^t, an 
epigram, before solid sense and elegant exp n e aw oiu 
These are mob readers. If Virgil and Martial stood 
for parliament-men, we know already who would carry 
it. But though they made the greatest appearance in 
the ii'.'ld, and cry the loudest, the best on it is, tbcy 
are but a sort of French Huguenots, or Dutch boon^ 
brought over in herds, but not naturalized ; who have 
not lauds of two pounds per annum in Parnassus, and 
therefore are not privilt^ed to poll. Their authors 
are of the same level, fit to represent them on a 
mountebank's stage, or to be masters of the ceremo- 
nies in a bear-garden : yet these are they who have the 
most admirers. But it often happens, to their moni- 
fication, that as their readers improve their stock of 
sense (as they may by reading better books, and by 
conversation with men of judgment), they soon forsake 
them/ 

I «n'jst not dismiss this subject without pbsenriag, 

thai 
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that ai Mr. Locke in the passage above mentioned hat 
discovered the most fruitfiil source of wit, so there it 
another of a quite contrary nature to it, which does 
likewise branch itself out into several kinds. For not 
only the resemblance but the opposition of ideas does 
very often produce wit ; as I could show in several 
little points, turns, and antitheses, that I maypos<* 
«ibly enlarge upon in some future speculation. 

ADOISON. 
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It is veiy hard for the mind to disengage itself from 
B'«abjec!t in which it has been long, employed. The 
-tho^ghtis will be riding of themselves from time to time, 
though we give them no encouragement ; as the toss- 
ings and fluctuations of the sea continue several hours 
afteHthe winds are laid. 

'tt ii to this that I impute my last night's dream or 
vision; which formed into one continual allegory the 
several schemes of wit, whether false, mixed, or true^ 
tifat hiave been the subject of my late Papers. 

Methought I was transported into a country that waa 
jGHed with prodigies and enchantments, governed by 
the 'goddess of Falsehood, and entitled The Region 
0f [false JVitn There was nothing in the fields, the 
woods, and the rivers, that appeared natural. Several 
of the trees blossomed in leaf-gold^ some of them pro- 
duced bone-lace, and some of them precious stones. 
The fountains bubbled in an opera tune, and were 
filled with stags, wild boars, and mermaids, that lived 
among the waters ; at the same time that dolphins and 
several kinds of fish played upon the banks, or took 

their 
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their ptstime in the meadows. The bifds had txmtf ti 
them golden beaks and hiiub&n voicet. H^ fioweff 
fMn&med Ihe air ^ith smells of inoense^ ajubor^gpsase^ 
ted ffuhillios^ atid were so interworen with one aA* 
oiher that they grew qp in piitoes of embroideiy^ Tlit 
winds were filled with sighi and messages of <ti8la9t 
I^vers^ As I was walking to and fro in this eachadtfil 
wilderness, I couid not forbear breaking ■out. Jul* apli^ 
loquies upon the several wonders which lay before me, 
when, to my great surprise, I found there were artificial 
echoes in every walk, that, by repetitions of certain 
words which I spoke, agreed with me or contradicted 
me in every thing I said. In the midst of my con- 
^rersabon with these invisible Gotnpanionii, I -^ackMf^red 
in the centre of a very 'dark grove a inopstroiif'.lid^nc 
]>uilt after the Gothic manner, %ikI covered witb WWMI 
mcrable deuces in ibot barbaroiaa kind of J9cvf|^iiii|* 
I immediately went up to it, atid found it t^ bio ii kipd 
of heathen temple consecrated .to the god of Dnhiess. 
Upon my entrance I saw the deity of the place drest 
in the habit of a monk, with a bode k& on^ haiid Uid 
« rattle in the other. Upon his right hainl was Isdua- 
try, with a lamp burning before her ; and on his kft 
Caprice, with a monkey sitting on ber shoulder. Be- 
fore his feet there stood an aliar of a very odd make, 
which, as I afterwards found, was sl^iped in that man- 
ner to comply with the inscription that surrounded it. 
Upon the altar there lay several offerings of axtSj 
nvingsy and eggs, cut in paper, and inscribed with 
yersc!^. The temple was filled with votaries, who ap- 
plied themselves to different diversions, as their fancies 
directed them. In one part of lit I saw a regimcBt of 
Anagrams y who were continually in motion, turning 
to the right or to the (eft, facing about, doubling their 
8 ranks, 
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ranks, shifting their stations, and throwing themsdvvt 
into all the figures and counter- marches of the most 
changeable and perplexed exercise. 

Not far from these was a body of Acrostics^ made 
Up of very disproportioncd persons. It was disposed 
kito three columns, the officers planting themselves in 
a line on the Ipft hand of each column. The officer9. 
V^reall of them at least six feet high, and made three 
vows of very proper men ; but the common soldiers, 
who filled up the spaces between the officers, were such. 
dwar£», crippl^^ and scarecrows, that one could hard* 
ly look upon them without laughing. There were 
behind the Acruiia two or three files of CbnmogramSy 
which differed only from the former as their officers 
were equipped (like the figure of Time^ with an hour* 
l^ait in one hand, and a scythe in the other, and took 
fbeif posts promiscuously among the private men whom 
they ocmimanded. 

Itk the body of the temple, and before the very face 
•f the deity, melhought I saw the phantom of Tfy'^ 
pbMoms the Lipogrammatist, engaged in a ball with 
fburTand-twenty persops, who pursued him by turns 
through all the intricacies and labyrinths of a country* 
dai^ce, without being able to overtake him. 

Observing several to be very busy at the western end 
of the temple, I inquired into what they were doing, 
and found there was in that quarter the great magazine 
of rebuses* The§e were several things of the most 
different natures, tied up in bundles, and thrown upon 
pne another in heaps like faggots. You mi^ht behold 
an apchor, a night-rail, and a hobby-horse bound up 
together. One of the workmen seeing me very much 
surprised, told me, there was an infinite deal of wit 
\n several of those bundles^ and that he would explain 

thenf 
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them to me if I pleated. I thanked him for his civility; 
bnt told him I was in very great haste at that timer 
, As I was going out of the temple, I obs^'cd in one 
corner of it a cluster of men and women laughing 
very heartily, and diverting themselves at a game of 
-craml>o. I heard several double rhymes as I passed 
by them, which raised a great deal of mirth. 

Not far from these was another set of merry people 
engaged at a diversion, in which the whole jest was to 
mistake one person for another. To -give occasion for 
these ludicrous mistakes, they were divided into pairs, 
every pair being covered from head to foot with the 
same kind of dress, though perhaps thtre w^as not the 
feast resemblance in their faces. By this means an old 
man was sometimes mistaken for a boy, a woQ^an ibr 
z man, and a black-a-moor for an European^ which 
very often produced great peals -of laughter. Theses 
I guessed to be a party of puns. But being very de- 
xtrous to get out of this world of magic, which had al- 
most turned my brain, I left the temple, and crossed 
over the fields that lay about it with all the speed I 
coidd make, I was not gone far before I heard the 
soiuid of trumpets and alarms, which seemed to pro- 
claim the march of an enemy ; and', as I afterwards 
fcKTnd, was in rciility what I apprehended it. There 
appeared at a great distance a very shining light, and 
in the mid.^t of it a person of a most beautiful aspect; 
her name was Truth. On her right hand there 
marched a male deity, who bore several quivers on his 
slioulders, and grasped several arrows in his hand ; his 
name was IVit, The approach of these two enemies 
filled all the territories of fn/se Ji'lt with an unspeak- 
able consternation, insomuch that the goddess of those 
legions appeared in person upon her frontiers^ with 

the 
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the leverAl inferior deities, and the different bodies of 
forces whicl][ I had before seen in the temple, who 
were now drawn up in array, and prepared to give 
their foes a warm reception. As the march of the 
enemy was very slow, it gave time to the several inha-^ 
bitants who bordered upon the regions o/* Falsehood 
to draw their forces into a body, with a design to stand 
upon their guard as neuters, and attend the issue of the 
combat. 

I must here inform my reader, that the frontiers of 
the enchanted region, which I have before described, 
were inhabited by the species of Mixt Wit, who 
made a very odd appearance when they were mus- 
tered together in an army. There were men whose 
bodies were stuck full of darts, and women whose 
eyes were burning-glasses : men that had hearts of 
fire, and women that had breasts of snow. It would 
be endless to describe several monsters of the like 
nature that composed this great army, which imme- 
diately fell asunder, and divided itself into two parts, 
the one half throwing themselves behind the banners 
of Truth, and the others behind those of False- 
hood. 

The goddess of Falsehood was of a gigantic sta- 
ture, and advanced some paces before the front of her 
army ; but, as the dazzling light which flowed from 
Truth began to shine upon her, she faded insensibly; 
insomuch that in a little space she looked rather like 
afliuge phantom than a real substance. At length, as 
the goddess of , Truth approached still nearer to her, 
she fell away entirely, and vanished amidst the bright- 
ness of her presence ; so that there did not remain the 
Jeast trace or impression of her figure in the place 
where she bad been seen. 

A3 
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A? at the rising oF the sun the cohstellatious grow 
thin, and the stars go out one after aiiother^ till th^ 
whole hemisphere is extinguished ; 3ui:h was the va* 
nishing of the goddess : and not only of the goddesi 
berself, but of the whole army that attended her, whicb 
»}'Qipaihized with their leader, and slifunk into nathiog 
in proportion as the goddess disappeared. At the same 
time the whole temple sunk, the fish betook themselves 
to the streams, and the wild beasts to the wood^ the 
fountains recovered their murmurs, the birds their 
voices, the trees their leaves, the flowers their scenti, 
and the whole face of nature its true and genuine ap- 
pearance. Thoi>gh I still continued asleep, I fancied 
myself as it were awakened out of a dreatn, when I 
saw this region of prodigies restored to woods and 
rivers, fields and meadows. 

Upon the removal of that wild scene of wondersi 
which had very much disturbed my imagination, I 
took a full survey of the persons of Wit and Truth } 
for indeed it was impossible to look upon the first 
without seeing the other at the same lime. There was 
behind them a strong compact body of figures. The 
genius of Heroic Poetry appeared with a sword in her 
hand, and a laurel on her head. Tragedy was crowned 
with cypress, and covered with robes dipped in blood. 
Satire had smiles in her look, and a dagger under her 
garment. Rhetoric was known by her thunderbolt | 
and Comedy by her mask. After several other figures. 
Epigram marched up in the rear, who had been posted 
there at the beginning of the expedition, that be might 
not revolt to ihe enemy, whom he was suspected to 
favour in his heart. I was very much awed and de* 
Jightcd wiih the appearance of the god of lPtl-\ tliere 
was soniclhing so amiable, and yet 2*0 piercing in his 

looks. 
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locA», $s inspired me at once with love and terror. As 
I was gtitsing on him, to my unspeakable joy, he took 
H quirep of arrows from his shoukki^j in order to make 
Bieftpi^aeftt of it; but, as I was reaching out my hand 
In raceive it of him, I knocked it against a chair, and 
hf |hat means awaked. 

ADDISON. 



tH5 EVERLASTING CLUB. No. JZ. 

Hatixg already given my reader an account of 
several extraordinary clubs, both antient and modem, 
I did not design to have troubled him with any more 
tuurrativea of this nature ; biit I have lately received in^ 
formation of a club, which I can call neither aiitient 
nor modern, that I dare 9ay will be no less surprising 
to my reader than it was to myself; for which reason 
I flhaU communicate it to the public as one of the 
^^groalest curiosities in its kind. 
. A friend of mine compliuning of a tradesman who 
ia fdattd to him, after having represented him as a 
vciy idle worthless fellow, who neglected his family, 
and spent most of his time over a bottle, told me, to 
coQckide his character^ that he was a member of the 
Bveriasting Club. So very odd a title raised my cu- 
noatty to inquire into the nature of a club that had 
iudbi a sounding name ; upon which my friend gave 
van the following account : 

The Everlasting Club con-^ists of a hundred mem- 
bers, who divide the whole twenty-four hours among 
them in such a manner, that the club sits day and 
night from one end of the year to another ; no party 
presuming to rise till they are relieved by those who 

are 
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are in course to succeed them. By this means a man'^ 
ber of the Everlasting Club never wants company^ Ibr^ 
though he is not upon duty himself^ be is sure to find 
some who are ; so that, if be be disposed to take a w;be^ 
& nooning, an evening's: draught, or a bottle after mi4» 
night, he goes to the club^ and finds a knot of fiioi^ 
to his mind. 

It is a maxim in this club, That the steward never 
dies ; for, as they succeed one another by way of rota« 
tion, no man is to quit the great elbow-chair^ which 
stands at the upper end of the table^ till his successor 
is in readiness to fill it : insomuch that there has not 
keen a sede vacante in the memory of man. 

This club was instituted towards the end (or, as some 
of them say, about the middle) of the civil war8> and 
continued without interruption till the time of the great 
Jpre, which burnt them out, and dispersed them for 
several weeks. The steward at that time maintained 
his post till he had like to have been blown up with a 
neighbouring house (which was demolished in order 
to stop the fire) ; and would not leave the chair at 
last till he had emptied all the bottles upon the table, 
and rec<jived repeated directions from the club to with- 
draw himself. This steward is frequently talked of in 
the club, and looked upon by every member of it as a 
greater man than the famous captain mentioned in my 
lord Clarendon, who was burnt in his ship because 
he would not quit it without orders. It is said that 
towards the close of 1700, being the great year of ju- 
bilee, the club had it under consideration whether 
they should break up or continue their session ; but, 
after many speeches and debates, ii was at length 
agreed to sit out the other century. This resolution 
passed in a general club nemine contradicente. 

Having 
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Having given this short account of the institution 
and continuation of the Everlasting Club, I should 
here endeavour to say something of the manners and 
characters of its several members, which I shall do 
according to the best lights I have received in this 
matter. 

It appears by their books in general, that since their 
first hislitution they have smoked fifty tons of tobacco, 
drank thirty thousand butts of ale, one thousand hogs- 
heads of red port, two hundred barrels of brandy, and 
a kilderkin of small beer. There has been likewise a 
great consumption of cards. It is also said that they 
observe the law in Befi Jonson's club, which orders 
the fire to be always kept in {focus perennis esto), as 
well for the convenience of lighting their pipes, as to 
cure the dampness of the club-room. They have an 
old woman in the nature of a Vestal, whose business it 
is to cherish and perpetuate the fire, which burns from 
generation to generation, and has seen the glass-house 
fires in and out above a hundred times. 

The Everlasting Club treats all other clubs with an 
eye of contempt, and talks even of the Kit-Cat and 
October as of a couple of upstarts. Their ordinary 
discourse fas much as I have been able to learn of it) 
turns altogether upon such adventures as have passed 
in their own assembly ; of members who have taken 
the glass in their turns for a week together, without 
stirring out of the club ; of others who have smoked 
a hundred pipes at a sitting 5 of others who have not 
missed their morning's draught for twenty years to- 
gether. Sometimes they speak in raptures of a run of 
ale in king Charles's reign ; and sometimes reflect 
with astonishment upon games at whist, which have 
been miraculously recovered by members of the so- • 
• VOL.. I. s ciety. 
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ciety^ when iii all human probability the case was de** 
sperate. 

They delight in several old catches^ which they sing- 
at all hourS; to encourage one another to moisten their 
clay, and grow immortal by drinking ; with many 
other edifying exhortations of the like nature. 

There are four general clubs held in a year, at which 
times they fill up vacancies, appoint waiters, confirm 
the old fire-maker, or elect a new one, settle contri- 
butions for coals, pipes, tobacco, and other neces- 
saries. 

The senior member has outlived the whole club 
twice over, and has been drunk with the grandfathers 
©f some of the present sitting members. 

ADDISPN. 



BRUNETTA AND PHILLIS, A STORY. THE 
PETITION OF THAT. No. 8o. 

In the year 1688, and on the same day of that year^ 
were born In Cheapside, London, two females of ex- 
quisllc feature ar^d shape ; the one we shall call Bru- 
iietta, the other Phillis. A close intimacy between 
their parents made each of them the first acquaintance 
the other knew in the world. They played, dressed 
babies, acted visitings, learned to dance and make 
curtsies together. They were inseparable companions 
in all the little entertainments their tender years were 
capable of : which innocent happiness continued till 
the beginning of their fiftcervth year, when it happened 
that iMrs. Phillis had a head-dress on, which becamt 
her so very well, that, instead of being beheld any more 

with 
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^th pleasure for their amity to each other, the eyes 
of the neighbourhood were turned to remark them 
with comparison of their beauty. They now no longer 
cfnjoyed the ease of mind and pleasing indolence in 
which ihey were formerly happy, but all their words 
and actions were misinterpreted by each other, and 
every excellence ip their speech and behaviour was 
looked upon as an act of emulation to surpass the 
other. These beginnings of disinclination soon im- 
proved into a formality of behaviour, a general cold-^ 
ness, and, by natural steps, into an irreconcileable 
hatred. 

These two rivals for the reputation of beauty were, 
in their stature, countenance, and mien, so very much 
alike, that, if you were speaking of them in their ab- 
sence, the words in which you described the one must 
give you some idea of the other. They were hardly 
distinguishable, you would think, ^ when they were 
apart, though extremely different when together. What 
made their enmity the more entertaining. to all the rest 
of their sex, was, thaj, in detraction from each other, 
neither could fall upon terms which did not hit her- 
self as much as her adversary. Their nights grew 
restless with .meditation of new dresses to outvie each 
other, and inventing new devices to recall admirers, 
who observed the charms of the one rather than those 
of the other, on the last meeting. Their colours failed 
at each other's appearance, flushed with pleasure at 
the report of a disadvantage, and their countenances 
withered upon instances of applause. The decencies 
to which women are obliged made these virgins stifle 
their resentment so far as not to break into open vio- 
lences, while they equally suffered the torments of a 
regulated anger. 1 heir mothers, as it is usual, engaged 
8 2 viv 
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in the quarrd^ and supported the several pretenskyiit 
of the daughters with all that rll-chosen sort of ex*- 
pensc, which is comnion with people of plentiful f«r-» 
tnnes and mean taste. The girls preceded their parents 
like queens of May, in all the gaudy colours^ itnagt** 
©able, on every Sunday to church, and were exposed ta 
the examination of the audience fof< superiority of 
feeauty. 

During thia constant struggle, it happened thai 
Phillis one day at public prayers smote the heart of a 
gay West Indian, who appeared in all thecolours which 
can affect an eye that could not distinguish between 
being fine and taudry* This American, in a Summer- 
island suit, was too shining and too gay to be resisted 
by Phillis, and too intent upon her charms to be di«r 
verted by any of the laboured attractions of Brunetta* 
Soon after, Brdnetta had the mortifi^cation to see her 
lival disposed of in a wealthy marriage, while she was 
only addressed to in a manner that showed she was 
tha admiration of all men, but the choice of none* 
Phillis was carried to the habitation of her spouse in 
Barbadoes. Brunetta had the ill-nature to inquire for 
her by every opportunity, and had the misfortune to 
hear of her being attended by numerous slaves, fanned 
into slumbers by successive bands of them, and carried 
from place to place in all the pomp of barbarous mag- 
nificence. Brunetta could not endure these repeated 
advices, but employed all her arts and charms in lay- 
ing baits for any of condition of the same isls^d, out 
of a mere ambition to confront her once more before 
she died. She at last succeeded in her design, and was 
taken to wife by a gentleman whose estate was conti- 
guous to that of her enemy's husband. It would be 
endless to enumerate the many occasions on which these 
6 . irreconcileable 
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yfreconclkable beauties laboured to excel each otlier^ 
but in process of time it happened^ that a ship put 
(nto the island consigned to a friend of Phillis, who 
bad dtrections to give her the refusal of all goods for 
upparel, before Brunetta could be alarmed of their ar- 
rival. He did so^ and Phiilis was dressed in a few 
<lays in a brocade more gorgeous and costly than had 
ever before appeared in that latitude. Brunetta lan- 
guished at the sight, and could by no means come up 
to the bravery of her antagonist. She communicated 
ber anguifh of mind to a faithful iViend, who, by an 
interest in the wife of Phillis's merchant, procur- 
ed a remnant of the sam^ silk for Brunetta. Phiilis 
took pains to appear in all public places where she was 
«ure to meet Brunetta : Brunetta was now prepared for 
the in&ult, and came to a public ball in a plain black 
silk- mantua, attended by a beautiful negro girl, in a 
{petticoat of the same brocade with which Phiilis was 
dtttired. This drew the attention of the whole com- 
pany ; upon which the unhappy Phiilis swooned away, 
and was immediately conveyed to her house. As soon 
as she came to herself, she fled from her husband's 
house, went on board a ship in the road, and is now 
kaded in inconsolable despair at Plymouth, 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After the above melancholy narration, it may, per- 
haps, be a relief to the reader to peruse the following 
expostulation : 

^ To Mr. Spectator. 

* The just Remonstrance of affronted That. 

* Though I deny nof the petition of Mr. mo and 
IVbkby yet j*ou should not suffer them to be rude, and 

S3 to 
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to call honest, people names ; for that bears very haij 
on some of those rules of decency which you are just- 
ly famous for establishing. They may find faulty and 
correct speeches in the senate, and at the bar ; but let 
them try to get themselves so ofteuj and with so much 
eloquence y repeated in a sentence, as a great orator doth 
frequently introduce me. 

< My lords ! (says he) with humble submission. Thai 
that I say is this ; that. That that that gentleman has 
advanced, is not That that he should have proved to 
your lordships. Let those two qucstionary petitioners 
try to do thus with their IVhos and their Whicbes. 

^ What great advantage was I of to Mr. Dryden ia 
his Indian Emperor, 

You force me still to answer you in That^ 

to furnish out a rhyme to Moral ! And what a poor 
figure would Mr. Bayes have made without ^his Egady 
and all That! How can a judicious man distinguish 
one thing from another, without saying This bere^ or 
That there P And how can a sober man, without using 
the expletives of oaths (in which indeed the rakes and 
bullies have a great advantage over others), make a dis- 
course of any tolerable length, vf\i\\o\M That is; and, 
if he be a very grave man indeed, without That is to 
sav P And how instructive as well as entertaining arc 
those usual expressions in the mouths of great men. 
Such things as That^ and The like of That ! 

* I am not against reforming the corruptions of 
speech you mention, and own there are proper seasons 
for the introduction of other words besides That ; but 
I scorn as much to supply the place of a IVt^o or a 
Which at every turn, as they are unequal always to 
fill mine ; and I expect good language and civil trc2^t- 

paent| 
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fnent, and hope to receive it for the future : That, that 
I shall only add is^ that I am^ 

* Yours, 
STEELjg. f That: 



PARTY PATCHING. No. 8l. 

About the middle of last winter I went to see an 
opera at the theatre in the Haymarket, where I could 
not buit take notice of two parties of very fine women 
that had placed themselves in the opposite side^boxes, 
and seemed drawn up in a kind of battle-array one 
against another. After a short survey of them, I 
found they were patched differently ; the faces on one 
hand being spotted on the right side of the forehead^ 
and those upon the other on the left. I quickly per- 
ceived that they cast hostile glances upon one another; 
and that their patches were placed in those different 
situations, as party- signals to distinguish friends from 
foes. In the middle-boxes, between these two oppo- 
site bodies, were several ladies who patched indifferent- 
ly on both sides of their faces, and seemed to sit there 
uvith no other intention but to see the opera. Upon 
inquiry, I found that the body of Amazons on my right 
band were whigs, and those on my left tories ; and 
that those who had placed themselves in the middle 
boxes were a neutral party, whoes faces had not yet 
declared themselves. These last, however, as I after- 
wards found, diminished daily, and took their party 
with one side or the other ; insomuch that I observed 
(n several of them> the patches, which were before di-' 

s 4 spcrscd^ 
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$persed ecjuallv, ate now all gone over to thfc whig or 
tory side of the face. The censorious lay that the 
men, whose hearts are aimed at, are ver)' often the 
occasions that one part of the face is thus dishonoured, 
and lies under a kind of disocrace, while the other is so 
much set off and adorned by the owner ; and that the 
patches turn to the right or to the left, according to 
the principles of the man who is most in favour. But, 
whatever may be the motives of a few faatastical co-. 
quettes, who do not patch for the public good so much 
as for their own private advantage, it is certain that 
there are several women of honour who patch out of 
principle, and with an eye to the interest of their 
coimtry. Nay, I am informed that some of them ad- 
here so stedfastly to their party, and are so far from sacri* 
ficing their zeal for the public to their passion for any 
particular person, that in a late draught of marrisge 
articles a lady has stipulated with her husband, that, 
whatever his opinions are, she shall be at liberty to 
patch on which side* she pleases. 

I must here take notice, that Rosalinda, a famous 
whig partisan, has most unfortunately a very beautiful 
mole on the tory part of her forehead ; which being 
very conspicuous, has occasioned many mistakes, and 
given a handle to her enemies to misrepresent her face, 
as though it had revolted from the whig interest. But, 
whatever this natural patch may seem to intimate, it 
is well known that her notions, of government are still 
the same. This unlucky mole however has misled 
several coxcombs, and, like the hanging out of false 
dolours, made some of ihem converse with Foslinda 
in what they thoug'it the spirit of her party, when on 
a sudden slic has given them an unexpected fire, that 
has sunk them a\\ av oivce^. U Rosalinda is unfortu- 
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natc in her mole, Nigranilla is as nnhnppy in a pimple^ 
which forces her, i^aiust her inclinations, to patch oil 
the whig tide. 

I am told that many virtuous matrons, who formerly 
have been taught to believe that this artificial spotting 
of the face was unlawful, are now reconciled, by a zeal 
for their cause, to what they Ci>uld not be prompted 
by a concern for their beauty. This way of dcclarinj 
war upon one another puts me in mind of what is re* 
ported of the tigress, that several spots rise in her skin 
when she is angry, or, a« Mr. Cowley has imitated the 
irerses that stand as the motto of this paper, 

. She swells wllh angry pride, 

And calls forth all her spots on every side. 

When I was in the theatre the time above mention- 
ed, I had the curiosity to count the patches on both 
sides, and found the tory patches to be about twentr 
stronger than the whig ; but to make amends for thiji 
•mall inequality, I the* next morning found the whole 
fMippet'Show filled with faces spotted after the whiggish 
manner. Whether or no the ladies had retreated hi* 
ther in order to rally their forces I cannot tell ; but the 
next night they came in so great a body to the opcra;^ 
$bat they out-numbered the enemy. 

This account of party-patches will, I am afraid, ap- 
pear improbable to those who live at a distance from 
the fashionable world : but, as it is a distinction of a 
fery singular nature, and what perhaps may never 
meet with a parallel, I think I should not have dis- 
charged the office of a faithful Si>ectator, had not 
I recorded it. 

I have, in former Papers^ endeavoured to expose 
this party-rage ki women, as it only serves to a^* 
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gravate the hatreds and animosities that reign among 
men, and in a great measure deprives the fsur sex of 
those peculiar charms with which nature has endowed 
them. 

Party-rage is in its nature a male vice, and made 
up of many angry and cruel passions that are altogether 
repugnant to the softness, the modesty, juid those 
other endearing qualities which are natural to the fair 
pex. Women were formed to temper mankind, and 
sooth them into tenderness and compassion; not to 
set an edge upon their minds, and blow up ia them 
those passions which are too apt to rise of their own 
accord. When I have seen a pretty mouth uttering 
calumnies and invectives^ what would I not have given 
to have stopped, it ? How I have been troubled to see 
some of the finest features in the world grow pale, and 
tremble with party-rage ! Camill| is one of the greatest 
beauties in the British nation, Bfid yet values herself 
more upon being the virago of one party than upon 
being the toast of both. The dear creature, about a 
week ago, encountered the fierce and beautiful Pen- 
thesilea. across a tea-table; but in the height of her 
anger, as her hand chanced to shake with the earnest- 
jicss of the dispute, she scalded her fingers, and spilt 
a dish of tea upon her petticoat. Had not this acci- 
dent broke off the debate, nobqdy knows where it 
would have ended. 

Tlicre is one consideration which I would earnestly 
recommciKl to all my female readers, and which I 
hope will have some weight with them. In short, 
it is this, that there is nothing so bad for the face as 
party zeal. Ti gives an ill-natured cast to the eye, and 
9l disagreeable sourness to the look ; besides that it 
flakes the lines too strong, and flushes them worsle 
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than brandy. I have seen a woman's face break out 
in heats, as she has been talking against a great lord, 
whom she had never seen in her lif^; and indeed I 
never knew a party-woman that kept her beauty for a 
twelvemonth. I would therefore advise all my fer 
male readers, as they value their complexions, to let 
alone all disputes of this nature ; though, at the same 
time, 1 would give free liberty to all superannuated 
motherly partisans to be as violent as they please, since 
there will be no danger either of their spoiling their 
faces, or of their gaining coiTverts. For my own part, 
I think a man makes an odious and despicable figure 
that is violent in a party ; but a woman is too sincere 
to mitigate the fury of her principles with discretion, 
and to act with. that temper and reservedness which 
are requisite in our sex. When this unnatural zeal 
gets into them, it throws them in.o ten thousand 
heats and extravagancies ; their generous souls set np 
bounds to their love or their hatred ; and whether a whig 
or tory, a lap-dog or a gallant, an opera or a puppet- 
show, be the object of it, the passion, while it reigns, 
^ngrossef the whole wormian. 

ADDISOlf, 



ON SERVANTS. No. 88. 

Servants * are but in a lower degree what their 
masters themselves are, and usually affect an imitation 
of their manners : and you have in liveries, beaux, 
fops, and coxcombs, in as high perfection as among 

* This scrap is inserted, as it shows the hint from whicli 
\k& agreeable farce of Hgh hfe below stairs has Veen taken. 
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people that keep equipages. It is a common humo^ 
Among the retiniie of people of quality, whea they arc 
in their revels, that is, when they are out of their 
masters' sight, to assume in a humorous way the 
names and titles of those whose liveries they wear. 

My obscurity and taciturnity leave me at liberty, 
without scandal, lo riine, if I think fit, at a common 
ordinary, in the meanest as well as the most sump- 
tuous house of entertainment. Falling in the other 
day at a victualling-house near the house of peers^ I 
heard the maid come dov^n and tell the landlady at the 
bar. That my lord bishop swore he would throw her 
out at window, if she did not bring up more mild 
beer, and that my lord duke would have a double mug 
of purl. My surprise was increased, in hearing loud 
and rustic voices spe:4k and answer to each other upon 
the public affairs, by the names of the most illustrious 
of our nobility ; till of a sudden one came running m, 
and cried the house was rising. Down came all the 
company together, and away ; the alehouse was imme«- 
diately filled with clamour, and scoring one umg to 
the marquis of such a place, oil and vinegar to such 
an earl, three quarts to my new lord- for wetting his 
title, and so forth. It is a thing too notorious to men- 
tion the crowds of servants, and their insolence, 
near the courts of justice, and the stairs towards the 
supreme assembly, where there is an universal mockery 
of all order, such riotous clamour and licentious con- 
fusion, that one would think the whole nation lived in 
jest, and there were no such thing as rule and distinc- 
tion among us. 

STEELE* 
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ON THE EMPLOYMENT OP TIME. No. 93. 

We all of U9 complain of the shortness of timc^ 
saith Seneca, and yet have much more than we knovv 
what to do with. Our lives, says he, are spent either 
in doing nothing at all, or in doing nothing to the pur- 
pose, or hi doing nothing that we ought to do. ' We 
are always complaining our days are few, and acting 
as though there would be no end of them. That noble 
philosopher has described our inconsistency with our- 
selves in this particular, by all those various turns 
of expression and thought which are peculiar to his , 
writings. 

I often consider mankind as wholly inconsistent with ' 
kself in a point that bears some affinity to the former. 
Though we seem grieved at the shortness of life in ge- 
neral, we are wishing every period of it at an end. 
The minor longs to be at age, then to be a man of 
business, then to make up an estate, then to arrive at 
KoQOurs, then to retire. Thus, although the whole life 
is allowed by every one to be short, the several cHvi- 
sions of it appear long and tedious. We are for 
kngthening our span in general, but would fain con- ^ 
tract the parts of which it is composed. The usurer 
Would be very well satisfied to have all the time anni- 
bilated that lies between the present moment and next 
quarter-day. The politician would be contented to lose 
three years in his life, couU he place things in the pos- 
ture which he fancies they wiH stand in after such a 
revolution of time. Xhe lover would be glad to strike 
, out of his existence all the moments that are to pass 
away before the happy meeting. Thus, as fast as our 
time runs,' we should be very -ghd in tuo%\ ^^t\.'s» <i^ wi\. 
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lives that it ran much faster than it does. Several 
hours of the day hang upon our hands, nay we wish 
away whole years; and travel through time as through 
a country filled with many wild and empty wastes, 
which we would, fain hurry overj that we may arrive 
at those several liitle settlements or imaginary points 
of rest which are dispersed up and down in it. 

If we divide the life of most men into twenty parts^ 
we shall find that at least nineteen of them are mere 
gaps and chasms, which are neither filled with plea- 
sure nor business. I do not however include ia this 
calculation the life of those men who are in a perpetual 
hurry of affairs, but of those only who are not always 
engaged in scenes of action ; and I hope I shall not do 
an unacceptable piece of service to these persons, if I 
point out to them certain methods for the filling up 
their empty spaces of life. The methods I shall pro- 
pose to them are as follow. 

The first is the exercise of virtue, in the most ge- 
neral acceptation of the vi'ord. That particular scheme 
which comprehends the social virtues may give em- 
ployment to the most industrious temper, and find a 
man in business more than the most active station of 
life. To advise the ignorant, relieve the needy, com- 
fort the afflicted, are duties that fall in our way almost 
every day of our lives. A man has frequent opportu- 
nities of mitigating the fierceness of a party 5 of doing 
justice to the character of a deserving man ; of soften- 
ing the envious, quieting the angry, and rectifying the 
prejudiced ; which are all of them employments suited 
to a reasonable nature, and bring great satisfaction to 
the person who can busy himself in them with dis* 
cretion. 

There is another kind of virtue that may find em- 
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ployment for those retired hours in which we are alto-? 
gether left to ourselves, and destitute of company and 
conversaUon ; I mean that intercourse and communi- 
catioa which every reasonable creature ought to main-* 
tain with the great Author of his being. The man 
who lives und^r a habitual sense of the divine pre- 
sence keeps up a perpetual cheerfulness of temper, and 
enjoys every moment the satisfaction of thinking him- 
self in company with his dearest and best of friends^ 
The time never lies heavy upon him: it is impossible 
for him to be alone. His thoughts and passions are 
the most busied at such hours when those of other 
men are the most unactive. He no sooner steps out 
of the world but his heart burns with devotion, swells 
with hope, and triumphs in the consciousness of that 
presence which everywhere surrounds him; or, oi^ 
the contrary, ' pours out its fears, its sorrows, its ap-r 
prehensions, to the great supporter of its existence. 

I have here only considered the necessity of a manV. 
being virtuous, that he may have something to do ; 
but if we consider further, that. the exercise of virtue is 
not only an amusement for the time it lasts, but tha^ 
its influence extends to those parts of our existence 
which lie beyond the grave, and that our whole eter-i . 
nity is to take its colour from those hours which w^ 
here employ in virtue or in vice, the argument redou- 
bles upon us for putting in practice this method of, 
passing away our time, . - - : i 

When a man has but a little stock to improve, .and 
has opportunities of turning it all to good account^ 
what shall we think of him. if he suffers nineteen part^ 
of it to lie dead, and perhaps employs even the twen-r. 
tieth to his ruin or disadvantage? -But beGause^tUe- 
miiid cannot be always in its fervours, nor strained u^ 
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to cill honest people namen ; for that bears very bar4 
on ftoinc of those rules of decency which you are just» 
ly famous for establishing. They may find fault, and 
correct speeches in the senate, and at the bar ; but let 
them try to get themselves so often^ and with so much 
eloquence^ repeated in a sentence, as a great orator doth 
frequently introduce me. 

< My lords ! (hays he) with humble submission. That 
that I say is this ; that, That that that gentleman has 
advanced, is not That that he should have proved to 
your lordships. Ijci those two questionary petitioners 
try to do thus with their IVhos and their IVhicbei. 

* What great advantage was I of to Mr. Dryden in 
his Indian Emperor^ 

You force me still to answer you in Tbat^ 

in furnish out a rhyme to Morat ! And what a poor 
figure wotiUi Mr. Hayes have made without *his Egad^ 
and all That! flow can a judicious man distinguish 
one thing from another, without saying This bere^ or 
That there? And how can a sober man, without using 
the expletives of oaths (in which indeed the rakes and 
bullies have a great a^lvantage over others), make a dis- 
course of any toleralile length, without That U\ and^ 
if he he a very grave man indeed, without That is to 
Si/y y And how instructive as well as entertaining are 
those n ii.il expressions in the mouths of great men^ 
Such ti.'hitrs as That J and The like of That ! 

* I am not ai;ainst reforming the corruptions of 
spe(( h you mcntif)n, and own there are proper seasons 
for the introtluclion of other words bebides That \ but 
i Moin ah much to supply the place of a /^o or a 
llhirh at fvery turn, as ihey arc unerjual always to 
(ill mine; and 1 expect good language and civil treat- 

pient| 
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tnent, and hope to receive it for the future : Thai, that 
I shall only add is^ that I am^ 

* Yours, 

8T££L£. ^ That J* 



PARTY PATCHING. No, 8l. 

About the middle of last winter I went to see an 
opera at the theatre in the Haymarket, where I could 
not but take notice of two parties of very fine women 
that had placed themselves in the opposite side^boxes, 
and seemed drawn up in a kind of battle-array one 
against another. After a short survey of them, I 
found they were patched differently ; the faces on one 
hand being spotted on the right side of the forehead, 
and those upon the other on the left. I quickly per- 
ceived that they cast hostile glances upon one another; 
and that their patches were placed in those different 
9ituations, as party- signals to distinguish friends from 
foes. In the middle-boxes, between these two oppo- 
site bodies, were several ladies who patched indifferent- 
ly on both sides of their faces, and seemed to sit there 
yiiih no other intention but to see the opera. Upon 
inquiry, I found that the body of Amazons on my right 
band were whigs, and those on my left tories ; and 
that those who had placed themselves in the middle 
boxes were a neutral party, whoes faces had not yet 
declared themselves. These last, however, 4s I after- 
wards found, diminished daily, and took their party 
with one side or the other 5 insomuch that I observed 
(a several of thejn^ the patches, which were before dir 

s 4 spersecl 
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to a pitch of virtue, it is necessary to find out proper 

employments for it in its relaxations. 

The next method therefore that I would propose to 
fill up our time, should be useful and innocent diver- 
sions. I must confess I think it is below reasonabk 
creatures to be altogether conversant in such diversions 
as are merely innocent, and have nothing else to re* 
commend them, but that there is no hurt in them. 
Whether any kind of gaming has even thus much to 
tay for itself, T shall not determine; but I think it it 
vcr\' wonderful to sec persons of the best sense passing 
away a dozen hours together in shuffling and dividing 
a pack of cards, with no other conversation but what 
IS made up of a few game phrases, and no other ideas 
■ but those of black or red spots ranged together in dif- 
ferent figures. Would not a man laugh to hear any 
one of this species complaining that life is short? 

The Stage might be made a perpetual source of 
the most noble and useful entertainments, were it un- 
der proper regulations. 

But the mind never unbends itself so agreeably as in 
the conversation of a vvell-cho^'en friend. There is in- 
deed no blessing of life that is any way comparable to 
the enjoyment of a discreet and virtuous friend. It 
eases and unloads the mind, clears and improves the 
understanding, engenders thoughts and knowledge, 
animates virtue and good resolutions, sooths and allays 
the passions, and finds employment for most of the 
vacant hours of life. 

Next to such an intimacy with a particular person, 
one would endeavour after a more general conversation 
with such as are able to entertain and improve those 
with whom they converse, which arc qualification^ 
tlidX seldom go asunder. 

There 



''IthtTc arc many other usefiil atnaiemenfd of life 
which one would endeavour to multiply, that one( 
migltt on all occasions have recourse to something, 
rather thto suffer the mind to lie idle, or run adrift 
with any passion that chances to rise in it. 

A man that has a taste of music, painting, or archi- 
tecture, is like one that has another sense, when c6m- . 
pared with such as have no relish of those arts. The^ 
florist, the planter, the gardener, the husbandman, 
when they are only as accomplishments to the man of 
fortune, are great reliefs to a country life, and many 
wsys tiseful to those who are possessed of them. 

But of all the diversions of life, there is none so pro- 
per t6 fill up its empty spaces as the reading of useful' 
and eAtertainirtg authors. But this [ shall only touch 
upon, because it in some measure interferes ivith th^ 
third'method, which I shall propose in another Paper, fof 
the eiliployment of our dead unactive hours, and which 
I sUsil only mention in general to be the pursuit of 
knowledge* 

ADDISOy. 



OI^ THE SUCCie^SION OP IDEAS. No. 94. 

The last method which I proposed in ray Saturday'^ 
Pap^, for filling up those efmpty sfJa'c^d (^ liffr which 
are so tedious and burthehsome to idle^ people, is-th6 
edftployitlg ourselves in the pursuit of khowledgev I- 
fettteihbcr Mr. Boyle, speaking of a certain mine^rial, 
tells^us that?a man may consume M^ whole life in the* 
^tucty of it, without arriving at the knowledge of all it^ 
qualities. The tfuth of it is, there is not a sftngl^ 
^etliie, of any bra[nch of it, that tnight not-fiiriiish at 

V<>»x». f, T man 
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man with business for life^ though it were m'iSbfi 
longer than it is. 

I have before shown how the unemployed parts of 
life appear long ami tedious^ and shall here endeavour 
to show how those parts of life which are exercised in 
studvy readings and the pursuits of knowledge^ are 
long but not Jbedious^ and by that means discover a 
method of lengthening our livesy and at the same time 
of turning all the parts of them to our advantage. 

Mr. Locke observes^ ^ that we get the idea of time 
or duration, by reflecting on that train of ideas which 
succeed one another in our minds*: that for this reason^ 
when we sleep roundly without dreaming, we have no 
perception of time, or the lengtli of it whilst we sleeps 
and that the moment wherein we leavf off to think, 
till the moment we begin to think again, seem to have 
no distance.' To which the author adds, ^ and so I 
doubt not but it would be to a waking man, if i% were* 
possible for him to keep only one idea in his mind,^ 
without variation, and the succession of others; and 
we see, that one who fixes his thoughts very intently 
on one thing, so as to take but little notice of the suc- 
cession of ideas that pass in his mind whilst he is taken 
up with tliat earnest contemplation^ Lets slip out of hi? 
account a good part of that duration, and thinks that 
time shorter than it is/ 

We might carry this thought further, and consider 
a man as on one side shortening his time by thinking 
'on nothing, or but a few things ; so on the other as 
lengthening it, by employing his thoughts on many 
subjects, or by entertaining a quick and constant sue* 
cession of ideas. Accordingly Monsieur Malebranche, 
in his ^ Inquiry after Truth,' which was published 
several years before Mr. Locke's ^ Essay on Humaa 

Understandings' 
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UnderaUindiiig/ teUs us that it is possible some crea* 
tures may think half an hour as long as we do a thoU- 
•and years ; or look upon that space df duration which 
we call a minute, as an hour^ a week, a month, or a 
whole agCk 

This notion of Monsieur Malebrancbe is capable of 
some little explanalion from what I have quoted out of 
Mr. Locke ; for if our notion of time is produced by 
our reflecting on the succession of ideas in our mind^ 
and this succession may be infinitely accderated or re* 
tarded> it will follow> that different beings may have 
different notions of the same parts of duration, accord* 
ing as their ideas, which we suppose are equally di* 
itinct in each of them, follow one another in a greater 
or less degree of rapidity. 

There is a famous passage in the Alcoran^ which 
looks as if Mahomet had been possessed of the notion 
we are now speaking of. It is there said. That the 
angel Gabriel took Mahomet out of his bed one 
morning to give him a sight of all things in the sevea 
heavens, in paradise, and in hell, which the prophet 
took a distinct view of ; and, after having held ninety* 
thousand conferences with God, was brought back 
again to his bed. All this, says the Alcoran^ was 
transacted in so small a space of time, that Mahomet 
at his return found his bed still warm, and took up aa 
earthen pitcher (which was thrown down at the very 
instant th^t the angel Gabriel carried him away) before 
the water was all spilt. 

There is a very pretty story in the Turkish Tales 
"Vvhiich relates to Uiis passage of that famous impostor, 
and bears some afHnity to the subject we are now upon. 
A sultan of Egypt, who was an infidel, used to lau^ 
at ^U circumstance in Mahomet's life, as what waft 
T a altogether 



altogether inippa^Ll^fQ and dbmtd. : &ut QDnvcrsiog ootf 
day.vvith i^ gceat doctor iu this kw^ who had tbe gift 
qf working mii4cles» the doctor told him he wouU 
qpickly QonvincQ him Qf\)m. ktutk q£ this, passage in tbe 
history of Mahomet, if he would consent to da wiM 
k^ wcmld de^ir^ oiF him* Upoo tibis the sultan was di- 
r^ct^d tp place himself hj 3k huge tub of water ; whi^ 
h« did accQrdi^giy ? and ad he stood by the tub amidst 
2^ circleof hi3 gr^et nnsn^t^ holy soan bid hhn. pku^ 
bi& head miQ the water^ and draw it op agatiK Ti» 
king accordmgly thrust bis. head, into the waitep^ snd- 
a:^ tha ^iim tim^ found h^naself at the foot of a moua- 
t^^ ocya ^arshore. The king immediately began to 
cf^ a^int^t hift doctor for this piece of toeachaery andt 
witchcraft ; but at length, knowing it was ia vain to 
ba^ngry, b^ si^t himself to. think on proper methods 
fp.!" .getting a liv^ihoG^ in this strange countvy. Ac- 
0Qrdii;igly h.a applied' himself to ^me people wham be 
^w at work in. a ncighhousing wood : these peop)i& 
Qpnduct^d him' to. a tQwn; tiuUi stood at a little distance 
Sxiui the wood, where, after some adventures, ha 
married a; woman of great beauty and fortune. He< 
lived wiibh this woman sa long that he bad by her seven 
^;is and seven d:aughters. He was afterwaids reduced 
tf^. great want,, and forced to tiiinfc of plying in the 
^ti«et3 at a portcu* for his Uvelihood. One day, as he 
was Wij^Iking alone by the sea-side, being seized with 
many rpelaoj^rhoLy reflections upon bis former and his 
present state of life, which had raised a fit of devotion 
ia.blm,' he threw off hi3 clothes with a design to wash 
hin)6d[f, according to^the custom of the Mahometans^ 
before he aaid hi* prayers, 

Aftsr his first plunge into the aea, be no sooner 
xai^i] hh head, abave the. watcc but' be ibund. himself 

standing 



^fending by thfc sidt of the ttib> with thfe gr^t iwett of 
hh cxmn a^ut him, and Xht holy man at his sidK 
He ifttm^didtety ^pbfaMed hiii teacher for havihg stvtt 
him on such a toiifte ^ advtotuf^s, and betrayed hiiA 
ftrtO 80 long a stAtc of misery and servitude ; but was 
wonderfully surprised when he heard thai the state hfe 
talked Of was only a dreanii and delusion ; that he had 
not stirred from the place where he then stood; and 
that he had only dipped his head into the water, and 
immediately taken it out again. 

The Mahometan doctcvr totfe this occasion Of instruct- 
ing the sultan that nothing was impossible with God ; 
and that He, with whom a thousand years are but ae 
one day, can, if he pleases, make a single day, nay^ 
a single moment, appear to any of his creatures as a 
thousand years. 

I shall leave my reader to compare these eastern fa- 
bles with the notions of those two great philosophers 
whom I have quotfed in this Paper ; and shall only, by 
way of application, desire him to consider how we may 
extend life beyond its natural dimensions, by applying 
ourselves diligently to the pursuits of knowledge. 

The hours of a wise man are lengthened by his ideas, 
Its those of a fool are by his passions. The time of the 
one is long, because he does not know what to do with 
it; so is that of the other, because he distinguishes 
every moment of it with useful or amusing thoughts; 
or, in other words, because the one is always wishing it 
away, and the other always enjoying it. 

How different is the view of past life, in the man 
who is grown old in knowledge and wisdom, from that 
of him who is grown old in ignorance and ft)Hy ! The 
latter ie like the owner of a barren country that fills hi* 
eye with the prospect of nak0d hills and plairts, which 
T 3 produce 
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produce nothing either profitable or ornamental ; the 
other beholds a beautiful and spacious landscape di- 
vided into delightful gardens, green meadows, firuitfiil , 
fields, and can scarce cast his eye on a single spot of 
his possessions, that is not covered with some beauti* 
ii|I plant or flo^re^. 

ADOISOV« 



OK FEMALB HBAD-DRESSBS. No. 98. 

Tif SEE is not SO variable a thin^ in nature as a ladyi^ 
head-dress. Within my own memory, I have known 
it rise and fall above thirty degrees. About ten years 
ago it shot up to a very great height, insomuch that 
the female part of our species were much taller than 
the men*. The women were of such an enormous 
stature, that ^ we appeared as grashoppers before 
them.' At present the whole $ex is in a manner 
dwarfed and shrunk into a race of beauties that seems 
almost another species. I remember several ladies 
who were onpe very near seven foot high, that at pre- 
sent want some inche$ of five. How they came to be 
thus curtailed I cannot learn ; whether the whole sex 
be at present under any penance which we know no- 
thing of, or whether they)iave cast their head-dresses, 
in order to surprise us with something in that kind 

* This refers to the eommode (called by the Trench JoM'^ 
iange)j a kind of head-dress worn by the ladies at the begin- 
ning of this century, which hy means of wire bore up the 
hair and fore part of the cap, consisting of many UA6s of fine 
lace, to a prodigious height. The transition from this tp tbn 
opposite extreme was very abrupt and sodden. 

whidt 
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which shall be entirely new ; or whether some of the 
tallest of the sex, being too cunning for the rest, have 
contrived this method to make themselves appear size- 
able^ is still a secret ; though I find most are of opinion 
they are at present like trees new lopped and pruned, that 
will certainly sprout up and flourish with greater heads 
thajQ before. For my own part, as I do not love to be 
insulted by. women who are taller than myself, I admire 
the sex much more in their present humiliation, which 
has reduced them to their natural dimensions, than 
when they had extended their persons, and lengthened 
themselves out into formidable and gigantic figures* I 
am not for adding to the beautiful edifices of nature, 
nor for raising any whimsical superstructure upon her 
plains. I must therefore repeat it, that I am highly 
pleased with the coifltire now in fashion, and think it 
shows the good sense which at present very much 
rjdgns among the valuable part of the sex. One may 
observe that women in all ages have taken more pains 
than men to adorn the outside of their heads ; and in- 
deed I very much admire, that those female architects 
who raise s^ch wonderful structures out of ribbands^ 
lace, and wire, have not been recorded for their re- 
spective inventions. It is certain there have been as 
many orders in these kinds of building, as in those 
which have been made of marble. Sometimes they 
rise in the shape of a pyramid, sometimes like a tower, 
and sometimes like a steeple. In Juvenal's time the 
bjjilding grew by several orders and stories, as he has 
very humprously described it. 

Tot f remit crdimhusy tot adhnc compagihus alfun^ 
JEdificai caput : Jndromacben a fronte vide bis j 
f^ost minor est ; Jliam credos, 

Juv. Sat. vi. 501. 
T 4 * With 
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' With cvrlf on curia they build her head before^ 
And moji^nt it wkh a formidable tow'r : 
A giantess she s^ms ; but look behind, 
And th^Q sbie dwindles to the pigmy kind,' 

Deyoek* 

But I da not rf member in any part of my reading, that 
the head-dress aspired to so great an extravagance as 'u\ 
the 14th century 5 when it was built up in a couple of 
cones or spires, which stood so excessively high on each 
side of the head, that a woman who was but a pigmy 
without her head-dress appeared like a Colossus upon 
putting it on. Monsieur Paradin says, ^ that these 
old-fashioned fontanges rose an ell above the head : 
that they were pointed like steeples, and had long loose 
pieces of crape fastened to the tops of them, which 
were curiously fringed, and hung down their backs like 
streamers/ 

The women might possibly have carried this gothic 
building much higher, had not a famous monk, Tho- 
mas Conecte by name, attacked it with great zeal and 
resolution. This holy man travelled from place to 
place to preach down this monstrous commode ; and 
succeeded so well in it, that, as the magicians sacrificed 
their books to the flame^ upon the preaching of an 
apostle, many of the women threw down their head- 
dresses in the middle of his sermon, and made a bon- 
fire of them within sight of the pulpit. He was so 
renowned, as well for the sanctity of his life as his 
manner of preaching, that he had often a congregation 
of twenty thousand people ; (the men placing them- 
selves on the one side of his pulpit, ai^d the women 
on the other), that appeared (to use the similitude of an 
ingenious writer) like a forest of cedars with theip 
heads reaching lo the clouds. He so warmed and ani- 
8 niatecl 
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mated the people against this monstrous ornament, 
that it lay under a kind of persecution ; and whenever 
it appeared in public was pelted down by the rabble, 
who flung stones at the persons that wore it. But not- 
withstanding this prodigy vanished while the preacher 
was among them, it began to appear again somt 
months after his departure, or, to tell it in Monsi^ut 
Paradin's own words, ^ The women that, like snails in 
a fright, had drawn in their horns, shot them out 
^igain as soon as the danger was over.' This extrava- 
gance of the women's head-dresses in that age is taken 
notice of by Monsieur d'Argentre, in his Historj' of 
Bretagne, and by other historians, as well as the 
person * I have here quoted. 

It is usually observed, that a good reign is the only 
proper time for making of laws against the exorbitance 
of power : in the same manner, an excessive head- 
dr^s may be attacked the most effectually when the 
fashion is against it. I do therefore recommend this 
Paper to my female readers by way of prevention. 

I would desire the fair sex to consider how impos- 
sible it is for them to add any thing that can be orna- 
mental to what is already the master-piece of nature. 
The head has the most beautiful appearance, as well 

* Thomas Conecte, mentioned above, was a Carmelite 
monk born in Bretagne, who began to be famous for hi$ 
preaching in 1428. After having travelled through several 
parts of Europe, opposing the fashionable vices of the age, 
this celebrated preacher came at length to Rome, where hi? 
^eal led him to reprove the enormities of the Papal court, and 
the dissoluteness of the Romish clergy. On this he was im- 
prisoned, tried, and condemned to the flames for heresy. A. 
punishment which he suflfered with great constancy in 14.34. 
SeeBayle. 
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as the highest station, in a human figure. Nature bai 
laid out all her art in beautifying the. face ; she his 
touched it with vermilion, planted in it a double row 
of ivory, made it ^e seat of smiles and blushes, lighted 
it up and enlivened it with the brightness of the eyes, 
hung it on each side with curious organs of sense, 
given it airs and graces that cannot be described, and 
itorrounded it with such a flowing shade of hair, as 
sets all its beauties in the most agreeable light. In 
short, she seems to have designed the head as the cut 
pola to the most glorioujB of her works ; and when we 
load it with such a pile of supernumerary ornaments, 
we destroy the symmetry of the human figure, and 
iboHsbly contrive to call off the eye from great an4 
veal beauties^ to childish gewgaws^ ri|>bands, and bone* 

APDISOK. 



THE EXERCISE OF THE FAN. No. I02, 

I DO not know whether to call the following letter 
a satire uppn coquettes, or a representation of their se- 
veral fantastical accomplishments, or what other title 
to give it; but as it is 1 shall communicate it to the 
public. It will sufficiently explain its own intentions, 
so that I shall give it my reader at length, without 
cither preface or postscript. 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

* Women are armed with fans as men with Bwordj:, 
and sometimes do more execution with them. To the 
end, therdbrc, that ladies may be entire mistresses 
ef ihe weapon which they bear, I have erected an aca- 
demy 
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Amy for the training up of young women in the exevr 
cise of the Fan, according to the most fashionable 
^irs and motions that are now pr<actised at court. The 
ladies who carry fans under me are drawn up twice 
a-day in my great hall, where they are instructed in the 
lise of their arms, and exercise^ by the following words 
<:f command ; 

^ Handle your fans^p 

* Unfurl your fans, 

^ Discharge your fans, 

* Grouhd yourfans^ 

* Recover your fans, 

* Flutter your fans, 

* By the right observation of these few plain wordf 
4of command; a woman of a tolerable genius, who will 
^pply herself diligently to her exercise for the space of 
but one half-year, shall be able to give her fan all the 
graces that can possibly enter into that little modish 
machine. 

* But to the end that my readers may form to them- 
selves a right notion of this exercise, I bqg leave 
to explain it t^ them in all its parts. When my fe- 
male regiment is drawn up in array, with every one 
her weapon in her hand, upon my giving the word to 
^ handle their fans,* each of them shakes her fan 
at me with a smile, then gives her right-hand woman 
a tap upon the shoulder, then presses her lips with the 
extremity of her fan, then lets her arms fall in an easy 
piotion, and stands in a readiness to receive the next 
word of command. All this is done with a close fan, 
find is generally learned in the first week. 

f The nc)it motion is that of * unfurling the fan,* 

in 
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in which are comprehended several Utile flirts and 
yitirations^ as ako gradual and deliberate openings^ 
irith many voluntary fallings asunder in the fan itself 
ihat are seldom learned under a month's practice. Ttiis 
part of the exercise pkases the spectators more than 
sny other, as it discovets on a sudden an infinite num" 
ber of Cupids, garlands, altarjj, birds, beasts, rainbo\Ml^ 
and the like agreeable figures^ that^splay themselves 
to view, whilst every one in the regiment holds a pic- 
ture in her hand. 

' Upon my giving the word to * discharge their 
fans,' they give one general crack, that may be heard 
at a considerable distance when the wind sits fair. This 
is one of the most difficult parts of the exercise; but 
I have several ladies with me, who at their first entrance 
could not give a pop loud enough to be heard at th« 
further end of a room, who can now discharge a fan 
in such a manner that it shall make a report like a 
pocket-pistol. I have likewise taken care (in order to 
hinder young women from letting off their fans iii 
wrong places, or unsuitable occasions) to show upon 
what subject the crack of a fan may come in properly^ 
I have likewise invented a fan with Mihich a girl of 
sixteen, by the help of a little wind, which is inclosefd 
about one of the largest sticks, can make as loud a 
crack as a woman of fifty v^ith an ordinary fan. 

*^ When the fans are thus discharged, the word of 
command in course is to * ground their fans.* This 
teaches a lady to quit her fan gracefully, when she 
throws it aside in order to take up a pack of cards, 
adjust a curl of hair, replace a falling pin, or apply 
Jicrsclf to any other matter of importance. This part 
pf tht exercise, as it only consists in toseing a fan 

>vith 
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Ijiritli an air upon a long table (which stands fey for that 
purpose), may be learned in two days time as well &s 
in a twelvemonth. 

^ When my female regiment is thus disarmed, I ge- 
nerally let them walk about the room for some time j 
when, on a sudden (like ladies that look upon theiir 
watches after a long visit) they all of them hasten te» 
their arms, catch them up in a hurry, and place them-i 
selves in their proper stations upon my calling out 
^Recover your fans.' This part of the exercise is 
not difficult, provided a woman applies her thoughts 
to it. 

' The ^ fluttering of the fan' is the last, and in- 
deed the master-pieee of the whole exercise; but if 
a lady does not mispend her time, she may make her- 
aelf rnktres^ of it in three nK)nths. I generally lay 
aside the dog-days, and the hot time of the summer, 
for the teaching this part of the exercise ; for, as soon 
as ever I pronounce ^ Flutter your fans/ the place is 
filled with so many zephyrs and gentle breezes, as are 
very refreshing in that season of the year, though they 
migbt bQ dangerous to ladies of a teqder conatitutiea 
in any other. 

' There is an infinite variety of motions to be made 
ttse-of in the flutter of a fan. There is the angry flut- 
ter, the modest flutter^ the timorous flutter, the con- 
fused- flutter, the meny flutter, and the amorous flutter; 
Not to be tedious, there is scarce any emotion in the 
mind which does not produce a suitable agitation in 
the fan ; insomuch that if I only see the fan of a dis- 
ciplined lady, I know very well whether she laughs, 
frowns, or blushes. I have seen a fen so very angry, 
that it would have been dangerous for the absent lover 
• who provoked it to have come within the wind of it} 

•' ^ and 
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and at other times so very languishing, that I hart 
been gUdy for the lady's sake^ the lover was at a suffi- 
cient distance from it, I need not add, that a fan is 
either a prude or coquette, according to the nature of 
the person who bears it. To conclude my letter, I must 
acquaint you that 1 have, from my own observations, 
compiled a little treatise for the use of my scholars, in- 
titled * The Passions of the Fan 5' which I will com- 
municate to you, if you think it may be of use to 
the public. I shall have a general review on Thursday 
next ; to which you shall be very welcome if you will 
honour it with your presence. 

^ I am, See. 
• P. S. t teach y<>ung gentlemen the whole art of 
gallanting a fan. 

^ N. B. I have several little plain fans made for thi^ 
ti*c, to avoid expense/ 




* 8IH ROGER DE COVEELET, HIS S] 
CHAPLAIK. No. 1C 

Having often received an invit 
sir Roger de Coverley to pa^s m% 
]\i the country, I last week 
and am settled with 
house, where I ii 
Speculations, 
with my humg 
please* 
ihiiik 
mt be 



come to see him, he only shows me at a distance* Aff 
I have been walking in his fields I have observed them 
stealing a sight of me over a hedge, and hav€ heard 
the knight desiring them not to let ine see ihcm, for 
that I hated to be stared at. 

I ^m the more at ease in sir Roger's family, be- 
cause it consists of sober and staid persons; for, as the 
knight is the best master in the workl, he seldom 
changes his servants ; and asf he is beloved by all about 
him, his servants never care for leaving him : by ibisr 
means his domestics are all inf years, and grown old 
with their master. You would take his valet dc chambre 
for his brother, hrs butler is gray-headed, his groom 
iiB one of the gravest men that I have ever seen, and 
his coachman has the looks of a privy-coraisellor. You 
see the goodness of the master even in the old house- 
dog, and in a gray pad that h kept ia (he stable with 
great care and tenderness, out of regard to bis past 
aervices, though he has been useless for several years* 

I could not but observe with a great deal of pleasure 
the joy that appeared in the countenances of these an- 
tient domestics, upon my friend's arrival at his country- 
seat. Some of them could not refrain from tears at 
the sight of their old master ; every one of them pressed 
forwaird to do something for him, and seemed dis- 
couraged if they were not employed. At the same 
time the good old knight, with a mixture of the father 
and the master of the family, tempered the inquiries 
after his own affairs with several kind questions relat- 
ing to themselves. This butnanity and good-nature 
engages every body to him, so that when he is plea- 
sant upon any of them aH hi« family are in good htw 
jaiour, and none so much as the person whom he diverts 
himself with : on the contrary, if he coughsy or be-v 
5 trays 
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Irays ^ny infirmity <^oI(i age^ it is easy f6r a sUnder* 
by to observe a secret concern in the looks of all hi^ 
!lervaiits. 

My worthy friend has put me under the particular 
care of his butler, who is a very prudent man, and, as 
well as- the rest of his fellow -servants, wonderfully de- 
sirous of pleading me, because ihey had often heard 
their master talk of me as of his particular iriend. 

My chief companion, when sir Roger is diverting 
himself in the woods or the fields, is a very venerable 
man, who is ever with sirRx>ger, and has lived at his 
kouse in the nature of a chaplain above thirty years* 
This gentleman is a person of good sense and some 
learning, of a very regular life and obliging conversa-^ 
tion : he^ heartily loves sir Roger, and knows that be 
is very much in the old knight's esteem, so that he 
lives in the family rather as a relation than a de^ 
pendent. 

I have observed in several of my Papers, that my 
friend sir Roger, amidst all his good qualities, is some* 
thing of a humorist ; and that bis virtues, as well af 
imperfections, are, as it were, tinged by a certain ex- 
travagance, which makes them particularly his, and 
distinguishes them from those of other men. Thi^r 
cast of mind, as it is generally very innocent in itself, 
so it render^ his conversation highly agreeable, and 
more delightful than the same degree of sense and 
virtue would appear in their common and ordinary co- 
lours. As I was walking with him last night, he asked 
me how I liked the good nian whom I have just now 
mentioned ? and without staying for my answer told 
me, that he was afraid of being insulted with Latin 
and Greek at his own table ; for which reason he de- 
sired a particular friend of his at the university to find 

him 
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inm out a ckrgymaa rather of plain sense than muck 
leaming, of a good aspect^ a clear voice> a sociable 
temper, and^ if possible, a man that uaderstood a little 
of back«-gamnion. My friend, says sir Roger, found 
pit MLt this gentleman^ who, besides the endowments 
required of him, is, they tell me, a good scholar, 
though be does not show it I have given him the 
parsonage of the parish ; and, because I know his 
value, have settled upon him a good annuity for life. 
If he outlives me, he shall find that be was higher 
iu my esteem than perhaps he thinks he is. lie has 
BOW been with me thirty years ; and though he does not 
know I have taken notice of it, has never in all that time 
asked any thing of me for himself, though he is every 
iidy soliciting mc for something in behalf of one or 
other of my tenants^ his parishioners. There has not 
been a law-suit in the parish since he has lived among 
them. If any dispute arises, they apply themselves to 
him for the decision : if they do not accjuiesce in his 
judgment^ which I think never happened above once 
or twice at most, they appeal to me« At his first 
settling with me, I made him a present of all the good 
sermons which have been printed in English, and only 
begged of him, that every Sunday he would pronounce 
one of them in the pulpit. Accordingly, he has di- 
gested them into such a series, that they follow one 
atiothei* naturally, and mske a continued system of 
practical divinity. 

As sir Roger was going on in his story, the gentle- 
man we were talking of came up to us ; and, upon the 
kniglit's asking him who preached to-morrow (for it 
was Saturday night), told us, the bishop of St. Asaph* 

* Dr. William Fleetwood, afterwards bishop of Ely. 
VOL. I. ' V in 
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in the morning, and Dr. South in the afternoon. Ifc 
then showed u» his list of preachers for the whole 
year, where I saw, with a great deal of pleasure, arcK- 
Btshop Tillotsen, bishop Saunderson^ Dr. Barrow, Dr. 
Calamy, with several living authors who have publiAi* • 
ed discourses of practical divinity. I no sooner saw 
this venerable man in the pulpit, but I very much ap- 
proved of my friend's insisting upon the qualifications 
of a good aspect and a clear voice ; for I was so charmed 
with the gracefulness of his figure and delivery, as 
well as with the discourses he pronounced, that I think 
I never passed any time more to my satisfaction. A 
sermon repeated after this manner is like the com«< 
position of a poet in the mouth of a graceful actor. 

I could heartily wish that more of our country clergy 
would follow this example ; and, instead of wasting 
their spirits in laborious compositions of their own, 
would endeavour after a handsome elocution, and all 
those other talents that are proper to enforce what has 
been penned by greater masters. This would not only 
1^ more easy to themselves, but more edifying to the 
people. 

ADDJSON. 



SIR ROGER DE COVERI.EY AND WILL WIMBLE, 

No. 1 08. 

As I was yesterday morning walking with sir Roger 
before his house, a country fellow brought him a huge 
fish, which, he told him, Mr, William Wimble had 
caught that very morning ; and that he presented it 
ivith his service to him, and intended to come and 
dine with hhn. M 0[\^ ^^coxt. Xavcv^ Vva delivered a let- 
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ter, which my frieiid read to me as soon as the mes-r 
senger.left him. ^ 

' SIR ROGER, 

^ I desire you to accept of a jack, which is the best 
I have caught this season. I intend to come and stay 
with you a week, and see how the perch bite in the. 
Black River. I observed, with some concern, the last 
time I saw you upon the bowling-green, that your 
whip wanted a lash to it : I will bring half a dozen 
with me that I twisted last week, which I hope will 
serve you all the time you are in the country. I have 
not been out of the saddle for six days last past, having 
been at Eton with sir John's eldest son.. He takes to 
his learning hugely. I am, 

* Sir, your humble servant, 
' Will Wimble.' 
This extraordinary letter, and message that accom- 
panied it, made me very curious to know the character 
and quality of the gentleman who sent them ; which 
I found to be as follows < — Will Wimble \^ younger 
brother to a baronet, and descended of the anlient 
family of the Wimbles. He is now between forty 
and fifty ; but being bred to no business, and born to 
no estate, he generally lives with his eld^rbrother, as 
superintendant of his game. He hunts i pack of dogs 
better than any man in the country, and is very famous 
for finding out a hare. He is extremely well versed 
in all the little handicrafts of an idle man. He makes 
a May-fly to a miracle, and furnishes the whole 
country with angle-rods. As he is a good-natured 
officious fellow, and very much esteemed upon account 
of his family, he is a welcome guest at every house, 
liqd keeps up a good correspondence wxvoiv^ -a^ "^^^ 



fMfkimn ^ib&fn him. He darries a tiilipr-tdiH In U» 
pocket from one to another, or exchanges a ^iM^Pf be- 
tween a couple of friends that live perhaps in the op- 
posite sides of the county. Will is i ^^rti^idar h-. 
V6aritt of ill the ydubg heli*, ^h6tii he fr^k^hently 
ablig^ HifHh AnH, that be has mH^td, 6t d ft^tttng-dog 
fhM h^ hiA f^ad^ hrm^elf. \it tibtir aAd then ptiiseAi^ 
M piiit 6f gart^* 6f his ch^ talitting Id tWir mothetf 
dt bkvm ; mA tsisti k gtthX dcfal df ibifth itnito^ 
them hf ift^uirfng, ast 6ftfen is he ntttts tfti^rt, * ho^ 
thfey Wear?' These g^MTfemail-like mailtrFadtu«*, ind 
dblrgidg little humdUrs, make Will the darthalg lif th^ 
c6tiiitfy. 

Sit ftoget wis p!^c?eedifig ih the 6hara6t*r of Mitt, 
when we saw him make up to us with tw6 6t three 
had^-iwigs in his hund, that he had cut in sir Rear's 
woods as he came through them in his way to the 
house. I was very much pleased to observe, on one 
side, the hearty and sincere welcome with which sir 
Soger received him, and, on the other, the secret joy 
which his gueu discovered at sight of the good oi4 
knight. After the firsl salqlea were over. Will desired 
sir Roger to lend him one of bis servants, to carry a 
set of shuttlecocks he bad with him in a Kttle box to 
a lady that lived about a mile off, to whom it seems 
ht had promised such a present for above this half- 
year. Sir Rogtf's back was no sooner turned, but bo- 
nest Will began to tell me of a large cock pheasant 
that he bad sprung ih one of the neighbouring woods, 
with two or three other adventures of ihe same nature* 
Odd and uncommon characters are the game fhat I 
look for, and nK>si deligM >» ; foF which reason I was 
as much pleased with il>e ifovelly of rhe f er^&rv that 
Ulktd tQ m^ as hf ^^^ be 4r b^ bfe wiifa tb^ 

Springing 



*ptlngtng of a pheasant, an^ therefore list«nej to hiqi 
Nyith more than ordinary attention. 

In the midst of his discourse the bell rung to dinner^ 
\vhere the gentleman I have been speaking of had the 
|)leasure of seeing the huge jack he had caught, served 
U|^ Sm* th^ first dish in a most sumptuous manner^ 
Upon euf sitting down to it^ he gave us a long ac* 
count how he had hooked it, fdayed with it, foiled it, an4 
^t length drew it out upon the bank^ with several 
other particulars, that lasted all th$ first cpurse. A 
dish of wild fowl that came aftjerwards furnished con- 
versation for the rest of the dinner, which conclude^ 
wth a late invention of Will's for improving the qu^iU 
pipe* . ' 

Upon withdrawing into my toom after dinner, I was 
secretly touched with compassion towards the honest 
get^leman that had dined with us; and could d<A 
but consider, with a great deal of concern> how so 
good a heart, and such busy hands^ were wholly em- 
ployed in trifles ; that so much humanity should be so 
little beneficial to others, and so much industry so 

' little advantageous to himself. The same temper of 
mind and application to affairs might have recom- 
mended him to the public esteem, and have raised 
fais fortune in another station of life. What good to 

iiis country or himself might not a trader or merchaot 
have done with such useful though ordinary qualificj^* 
tipns ? 

Will Wimble's is the case of toany a youngtr 
brother of a great family, who had rather see ttietr 
chijdren starve like gentlemen, than thrive in ^ ^ra^ 
or profession that is beneath their quality. This Jbu*- 
mour fHls several parts of Europe with pride and beg:* 

;]^ary* It is the happiness of a 4rading <nation, like 
tJ 3 our3. 
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purs, that the younger sons, though incapable of any 
liberal art or profession, may be placed in such a way 
of life, as may perhaps enable them to vie with the 
best qf their family. Accordingly we find several citi- 
zens that were launched into the world with narrow 
fortunes rising by an honest industry to greater estates 
than those of their elder brothers. ,It is not improba- 
ble but Will was formerly tried at divinity, law, or 
physic ; and. that, finding his genius did not lie that 
way, his parents gave him up at length to his own in- 
ventions. But certainly, however improper he might 
have been for studies of a higher nature, he was per- 
fectly well turned for the occupations of trade and 
commerce. As I think this is a point which cannot 
be too much inculcated, I shall desire my reader to 
compare what I have here written with what I have 
said in my twenty-first Speculation. 

ADDlSOX. 



ON APPARITIONS. No. IXO. 

At a little distance from sir Roger's house, among 
the ruins of an old abbey, there is a long walk of aged 
elms, which are shot up so veiy high^ that when one 
passes under them, the rooks and crows that rest upon 
the tops of them seem to be cawing in another region. 
I am very much delighted with this sort of noise, 
which I consider as a kind of natural prayer to that 
Being who supplies the wants of his whole creation, 
and who, in the beautiful language of the Psalms, 
^ feedeth the young ravens that call upon him.' I 
like this retirement the better, because of an ill re- 
port 
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port it lies under of being haunted ; for which tea* 
tK>n (as I bav& been told in the family) no living 
creature ever walks in it besides the chaplain* My 
good friend the butler desired me, with a very grave 
face, not to venture myself in it after sun-set, for 
that one of the footmen had been almost frighted out 
of his wits by a spirit, that appeared to him in the 
shape of a black horse without a head ; to which he 
added, that about a month ago one of the maids com.- 
ing home late that way with a pail of milk upon her 
head, heard such a rustling among the bushes that 
she let it fall. 

I wais taking a walk in this place last night between 
the hours of nine and ten, and could not but fancy it 
one of the most proper scenes in the world for a ghost 
to appear in. The ruins of the abbey are scattered 
up and down on every side, and half covered with ,ivy 
and elder-bushes, the harbours of several solitary birds, 
which seldom make their appearance till the dusk of 
the evening. The place was formerly a church-yard, 
and has still several marks in it of graves and bury- 
ing-places. There is such an echo among the old ruins 
and vaults, that, if you stamp but a little louder than 
ordinary, you hear the sound repeated. At the same 
time the walk of elms, with the croaking of the ravens 
which from time to time are heard from the tops of 
tfaem, looks exceeding solemn and venerable. These 
objects naturally raise seriousness and attention ; and, 
when Night heightens the awfulness of the place, and 
pours out her supernumerary horrors upon every thing 
in it, I do not at all wonder that weak minds fill it 
with spectres and apparitions. 

Mr. Locke, in his chapter of the Association of 

Ideas, has very curious remarks, to show how, by the 

u 4 prejudice 
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{yrgudice of educattm, one idea oft^ iiitroitiices kxto 
the mind a whde Bd that bear no i«esefflPblanoe to out 
another in the nattire of things. Among severs} 
examples df this kind, lie produces, the (oUawing to- 
stance : ' Hie ideas of goblins and sprites have really 
BP more to do with darkness than M^t : yet let iM, 
a foeiisli maid inculcate these often on the nrind of a 
child, and raise them there together, possiMy iie duil 
never be able to separate them again so long as lie 
lives ; bnt darkness sball ever afterwards bring witb it 
those $rig|itffil ideas, and they shall be «o jouied that 
he can no more bear the one than the oAor/ 

As I was walking in thi« solitude, w^Kve die dusk 
of the evening conspired with so many other-occasions 
of terror, I c^erved a cow grazing not far from «r, 
which an imagin^on that was apt to -stande inigfat 
easily have eonstraed into a black iiorse without a 
head : and I dare say the poor footman loet his wits 
^pon some such trivial occasion. 

My friend sir Roger has often told me, with a great 
deal of mirth, that at his first coming to his estate he 
found three parts of his house altogether usei^s; liiat 
the best room in it had tiie reputation of being haunted, 
and by that means was locked up 5 that noises had 
been beard in his long gallery, so that he could not 
get a servant to enter it after eiglrt o'clock st -night ; 
that the door of one of his chambers was nailed -up, 
because there went a story in the family that a butler 
had formerly hanged himself in it ; and that his mo- 
ther, who lived to a great age, had shut up half the 
Tooms in the house, in which either "her husband, a 
son, or daughter had died. The knight seeing his 
habitation r«iuced to so small a compass, and himself 
in a manner shut out of his own house, upon the 

death 
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Jea^ of his mother ordered &1! the apartments io te 
•flung open, and exorcised by his chaplain, whokyin 
'every room one after another, and by that means dis^ 
Vtpaled the fears which had so long *eigned in ch» 
family. 

Ap^ f pjc. 



QHf TJdl^ IJJM.ORTALITr op THE SOUL. Np.^1,1, 

Th« course of my last Speciilatioo led ssfi inaen&rbifr 
into a 9iA)ject upon which I always laedhaite with 
great delist, I mean the immortality of the soul, jjf 
was yeetefday walking alone in aiue of pay friend's 
woods, and lost myself in it very agreeabl)', as I was 
runnmg ovier in my mind tiie seveial arguments that 
esteA>li&i)ed -this great point, which is the basis .ufmo- 
raJify, and ihc souroeof all tHe pleasing iiopes mA 
seerct joys ^at can arijje in the heart of a peaaonatfe 
creatufe. I considened tlvase 8e\'eral proofs Jrafwn, 

First, From the nature of the soul itself, and par*- 
tienlarly its immateriajity ; which, though not abfip- 
lutely -necessary to the e4ennrty of its duration, has, J 
ihmk, been -evinoed to almost a demon^ation. 

Secondly, From its passions and sentiments, as par- 
ticularly from its love of existence, its horror of m^u- 
ihilation, and its hopes of immontality, with .thjat ^^ect 
satisfaetion which it -finds in the practice ^' ii^ij^if, 
and that imeasiness which follows -in it iipijn -tjte ^pj?}:- 
niission of vice. 

Thirdly, From the nature jof the Suprejne Being, 
whose justice, goodness, wi^iw, And .Vi:?:pjpity, arc 
all coneenved in this great point. 

But imnqng these and other i^xcellcnt^ 
the immortality of the soul, -there ii 
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the perpftual progress of the soul to its perfection, 
without a possibility of ever arriving at it 5 which is a 
hint that I do not remember to have seen opened and 
improved by others who have written on this subject, 
though it seems to me to carry a great weight with it. 
How can it enter into the thoughts of man, that the 
soul, which is capable of such immense perfections, 
and of receiving new improvements to all eternity, 
shall fall away into nothing almost as soon as it is 
created ? Are such abilities made for no purpose ? A 
brute arrives at a point of perfection that he can xaever 
pass : in a few years he has all the endowments he is 
capable of; and, were he to live ten thousand more, 
would be the same thing he is at present. Were a 
human soul thus sX a stand in her accomplishments; 
were her faculties to be full blowti^ and incapable of 
further enlargements, I could imagine it might fall 
away insensibly, and drop at once into a state of an- 
nihilation. But can we believe a thinking being, that 
is in a perpetual progress of improvements, and tra- 
velling on from perfection to perfection, after having 
just looked abroad into the works of its Creator, and 
made a few discoveries of his infinite goodness, wisdom 
and power, must perish at her first setting-out, and in 
the very beginning of her inquiries ? 

A man, considered in his present state, seems only 
f*ent into the world to propagate his kind. He pro- 
vides himself with a su(X'cssor, and immediately quits 
his post to make room for him. 

. ILcres 

ILtrcdcm altaius, velut urJa snpcrvemt undam. 

HoR. 2 Ep. ii. 17). 
*< — - — Heir crowds heir, as in a rolling flood 
•* Wave urges w^vc." Crsecu. 

9 He 
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He does not seem born to enjoy life, but to deliver it 
down toothers. This, is not surprising to consider in 
animals, which are formed for our use, and can finish 
their business in a short life. The silk-worm, after 
Jiaving spun her task, lays her eggs and dies. But a 
man can never have taken in his full measure uf know- 
ledge, has not time to subdue his passions, establish 
his soul in virtue, and come up to the perfection of 
his nature, before he is hurried off the st^e. Would 
an infinitely wise Being make such glorious creatures 
for so mean a purpose ? Can he delight in the produc- 
tion of such abortive intelligences, such short-lived 
reasonable beings ? Would he give us talents that are 
not to be exerted ? capacities that are never to be gra- 
tified ? How can we find that wisdom, which shines 
through all his works in the formation of man, with- 
out looking on this world as only a nursery for the 
next, and believing that the several generations of ra*- 
tional creatures which rise up and disappear in such 
quick successionsj are only to receive their first rudi- 
ments of existence here, and afterwards to be trans- 
planted into a more friendly climate, where they may 
spread and flourish to all eternity ? 

There is not, in my opinion, a more pleasing and 
triumphant consideration in religion than this, of the 
perpetual progress which the soul makes towards the 
perfection of its nature, without ever arriving at a pe- 
riod in it. To look upon the soul as going on fronx 
strength to strength ; to consider that she is to shine 
for ever with new accessions of glory, and brighten to 
all eternity ; that she will be still adding virtue to virtue, 
and knowledge tOv knowledge, carries in it something 
wonderfully agreeable to that ambition which is natu- 
ral to the mind of man. Nay, it must be a prospect 

pleasing 



pleasing to God bimself| to see bis creadoA fbt dfH 
beautifying in fais eyes^ aad drawing netttr to biM 
by greater d^rees of resemblance^ 

M^thinkfi this migle consideration^ of the furogfeat 
«f a finite spirit to perfection^ will be sufficient to €x^ 
iinguish ail envy in in&rior natures^ and aii GOdtempt 
in superior. Tha/t cherubim^ wfaich now appeat^ as a 
god to a human soul, knaws very well that the period 
will come about in eternity, when the human soul 
^all be as perfect as he himself now is t nay^ irben 
«lie shall look down upon that degree of perfection, as 
much as she now falls short <)£ it. It is true, thehigfher 
nature still advances, and by that means preserves bis 
distance and superiority in the scale of being ^ but he 
knaws, that how high soever ihe station is of whidi 
he stands possessed at present, the inferior natune wiH 
at length mount up to it^ and shine forth in the same 
degree of glory. 

With what astonishment and veneration may wt 
look into our own soiils, where there are such hidden 
stores of virtue and knowledge ; such inexhausted 
eouroes of perfection 1 We know nat yet what we shaV 
be, nor will it ever enter into the heart of man to con- 
ceive the glory that will be dways in reserve for him. 
The soul, considered with its Creator, is like one of 
those mathematical lines that may draw nearer to an- 
other for all eternity, without a possibility of touching 
•it. And can there be a thought so transporting, as to 
consider ourselves in these perpetual approaches to 
4iiiii, who is not only the standard of perfection but 
of hiippSneds ? 



K co^^-^^x 
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A COUNTRY SUNDAY AT SIR ROGEr's. No. IIl^, 

I AM always very well pleased with a counfry Sun- 
day^ and think, if keeping holy the seventh day were 
only a human institution, it would be the best method 
that could have been thought of for the polishing and 
civilizing of mankind. It is certain the coutitfy 
peo})le would soon degenerate into a kind of savages 
and barbarians, were there not such frequent returns 
af a stated time, in which the whole village meet to- 
other with their best faces, and in their cleanliest 
habit8;i to ponverse with one another upon indifferehi 
IJubjects, hear their duties explained to them, and joifi 
together in adoration of the Supreme Being. Sunday 
clears away the rust of the whole week, not only as it 
refreshes in their minds the notions of religion, but as 
It puts both the sexes upon appearing in their ihosi 
agreeable forms, and exerting all such qualities as afe 
apt to give them a figure in the eye of the village. A 
coamtry fellow distinguishes himself as much hi lh4 
church-yard as a citizen does upong^lh^ 'change, 
the whole parish-politics being generally discussed itk 
that place, either after sermon or before the bell rings. 
My friend sir Roger, being a good churcb-iiiah, haS 
betwtified the inside of his church wivh several te^ts of 
his own choosing. He has likewise given a handso914 
j^ulpit-cloth, and railed in the eommuiiion-tablQ at 
his own expense. He has often told me, that at hU 
cdming to his estate he found his parishionefs vefy 
h-regular; and that, in order to make them kneel abi 
join ill the responses, he gave every one of them a hiis-^ 
^ock and a common-prayer book ; and at Che sarii^ 
time employed an itinerant singing-master, who ^oo^ 
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about the country for that purpose, to instruct them 
rightly in the tunes of the Psalms ; upon which they 
now very much value themselves, and indeed outdo 
most of the country churches that I have ever heard. 

As sir Rc^er is landlord to the whole congregation, 
he keeps them in very good order, and will suffer no<^ 
body in it to sleep besides himself; for if by chance he 
has been surprised into a short' nap at sermon, upon' 
recovering out of it he stands up and looks about him; 
and, if he sees any body else nodding, either wakes 
them himself, or sends his servants to them. Several 
other of the old knight's particularities break out upon 
these occasions. Sometimes he will be lengthening 
out a verse in the singing psalms, half a minute after 
the rest of the congregation have done with it ; some- 
times, when he is pleased with the matter of his de- 
votion, he pronounces Amen three or four times to the 
same prayer ; and sometimes stands up while every 
body else is upon their knees, to count the congrega- 
tion, or see if any of his tenants are missing. 

I was yesterday very much surprised to hear my old 
friend, in th^ftnidst oF the Service, calling out to one 
John Matthews to mind what he was about, and not 
disturb the congregation. This John Matthews, it 
seems, is remarkable for being an idle fellow, and at 
that time was kicking his heels for his diversion. This 
authority of the knight, though exerted in that odd 
manner which accompanies him in all circumstances 
of life, has a very good effect upon the parish, who 
are not polite enough to see any thing ridiculous in his 
behaviour; besides that the general good senSe and 
worthiness of his character make his friends observe 
these little singularities as foils, that rather set oflfthan 
blemish his good qualities. 

As 
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As soon as the sermon is finished, nobody pre- 
mimes to stir till sir Roger is gone out of the church. 
The knight walks down from his seat in the chancel 
between a double row of his tenants, that stand bow- 
ing to bim on each side ; and every how and then in- 
quires how such an one's wife, or mother, or son, or 
father do, whom he does not see at church ; which b 
understood as a secret reprimand to the person that is 
absent. 

The chaplain has often told me, that upon a cate-^ 
chizing day, when sir Roger has been pleased with s 
boy that answers well, he has ordered a Bible to be 
given him next day for his encouragement ; and some- 
times accompanies it with a flitch of bacon to his 
mother. Sir Roger has likewise added five pounds 
a-year to the clerk's place ; and, that he may encou- 
rage the young fellows to make themselves perfect in 
the church-service, has promised, upon the death of 
the* present incumbent, who is very old, to bestow it 
according to merit. 

The fair understanding between sir Roger and his 
^chaplain, and their mutual concurrence in doing good, 
is the more remarkable, because the very next village 
is famous for the differences and contentions that rise 
between the parson and the 'squire, who live in a per- 
petual state of war. The parson is always preaching 
at the 'squire ; and the 'squire, to be revenged on tht 
parson, never comes to church. The 'squire has made 
all his tenants atheists and ty the- stealers; while the 
parson jnstructs them every Sunday in the dignity of 
his Offdtfl^, and insinuates to them, in almost every ser- 
mon, that he is a better man than his patron. In 
^hort, matters are come to such an extremity, that the 
*#(}uire has not said his prayers, either in public or 

private. 
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private, thU half-year; and that the parsoa tlireatcns 
hixnf if ht does not mead hU manners^ ta pray for tum 
iu the fk^e of the whole congregation, 

Fcti^ of this nature, thonxgh too frequent in the 
country^ ar^ very fatal to tlie ordinary peopk ;. who 
aire so used to be dazzled with riches, that they pay 
as much deference to the understanding of a maa of 
an estate as of a man of learning ; and are very hardly 
brought to regard any truth, how important soever it 
naay be, that is pre^hcd to thenv when tbey know 
there are seTeral oien of ilve hundred a-ycar who do 
»ot. l^elicve it» 

Al>DISONV 



OS THffi ^XKRCISE of IftyN+INO. No. ll^. 

Bo0ii>y labour is of two kinds; either that which 
a man submits to for his livelihood, or that which be 
lUKlcrgocs for his pleasure. The latter of them gene- 
rally changes the name of labour for that of exercise, 
but dififcrs only froni.ordinaiy labour, as it rinses from 
another motive. 

A GOuntry life abounds in both these kinds of labour, 
and for that reason gives a man a greater stock of 
health, and conscquewity a more perfect enjoyment of 
kimselfr than anv other wav of life. 

My friend sir Rog-er has bee^i an indcfaligable man 
M buf^incssof this kiiul, and has hung several }>arts of 
hi? house with the iro^>hics of his former iahoup. The 
walls of his great hall arc covered with the jwyas of 
several kinds of deer that. he has killed in the cfcce, 
which he thinks llie most valuable furniliu*e of his 
l^mfie^ as they afford him frequent topics of discovyj^*, 

and 
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and show that he has not been idle. At the lower 
end of the hall is a large utter's skin stuffed with hay^ 
which his mother ordered to be hung up in that man- 
ner, and the knight looks upon with great satisfaction, 
because, it seems, he was but nine years old when his 
dog killed him. A little room adjoining to the hall is 
a kind of arsenal filled with guns of several sizes and 
inventions, with which the knight has made great havoc 
in the woods, and destroyed many thousands of phea- 
sants, partridges, and woodcocks. His stable-doors 
are patched with noses that belonged to foxes of the 
knight's own hunting down. Sir Roger showed me 
one of them, that for distinction sake has a brass nail 
struck through it, which cost him about fifteen hours 
riding, carried him through half a dozen counties, 
killed him a brace of geldings, and lost above half his 
dogs. This the knight looks upon as one of the great- 
est exploits of his life. The perverse widow, whom I 
have given some account of, was the death of several 
foxes : for sir Roger has told me, that in the course of 
his amours he patched the western door of his stable* 
Whenever the widow was cruel, the foxes were sure 
to pay for it. In proportion as his passion for the 
widow abated, and old age came on, he left off fox- 
hunting ; but a hare is not yet safe that sits within ten 
miles of his house. 

ADDISON. 
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ON HARE-HUNTINO. No. Il5. 



lOSE who have searched into human nature ob- 

ieite that nothing so much shows the nobleness of 

dpi soul, as that its felicity consists in action. Every 

vajji. 1. X man 
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man has such an active principle in him, that he wilf 
find out something to employ himself upon, in what- 
ever place or state of life he b posted. I have heard of a 
gentleman who was under close confinement in the 
Bastik seven years; during which thne he amused 
himself in scattering a few small pins about his cham- 
ber, gathering them up again, and placing them in 
different figures on the arm of a great chair. He often 
told his friends afterwards, that, unless he bad found 
out this piece of exercise, he veriJy believed he should 
have lost his senses. 

After what has been said, I need not inform my 
readers, that sir Roger, with whose character I hope 
they are at present pretty well acquainted^ has in his 
youth gone through the whde course of those rural" 
diversions which, the country abounds in ; and which 
seem to be extremely well suited' to that laborious in- 
dustry a man may observe here in a far greater degree 
than in towns and cities. I have before hinted at 
some of my friend's exploits : he has in his youthful 
days taken forty coveys of partridges in a season, and" 
tired many a salmon with a line consisting but of a 
single hair. The constant thanks and good wishes of 
the neighbourhood always attended him, on account 
of his remarkable enmity towards foxes ; having de- 
stroyed more of those vermin in one year than it was 
thought the whole county could have produced. In- 
deed the knight does not scruple to awn among hi*> 
most intimate friends, that, in order to establish his 
reputation this way, he has secretly setit for great 
numbers of them out of other counties, which he used 
to turn loose about the county by night, that he might 
the better signalize himself in their destruction th* 
next day. His hunting-horse* were the fin^t tnd 

^best 
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best managed in all these parts. His tenants are stiH 
full of the praises of a gray stone-horse that unhappHf 
staked himself several years since, and was buried with 
great solemnity in the orchard. 

Sir Roger, being at present too old for fox-hunting, 
to keep himself in action, has disposed of his beagles, 
and got a pack of stop-bounds. What these want in 
speed, he endeavours to make amends for by the deep- 
ness of- their mouths and the variety of their notes^ 
which are suited in such manner to each other, that 
the whole cry makes up a complete concert. He is so 
nice in this particular, that, a gentleman having made 
him a present of a very fine hound the other day, the 
knight returned it by the servant with a great many 
expressions of civility ; but desired him to tell his 
master, that the dog he had sent was indeed a most 
excellent bass, but that at present he only wanted a 
counter-tenor. Could I believe my friend had ever 
read Shakespear, I should certainly conclude he had 
taken the hint from Theseus in the Midsummer 
Night's Dream: 

My hounds arc bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flu*d *, so sanded f ; and their heads are hung . 
With ears that sweep away the morning dew. 
Crook-knee'd and dew-lap*d like Thessalian bulla, 
Slow in pursuit, but match 'd in mouths like bclU, 
. Each under each. A cry more tuneable 
Was never halloo*^ to, nor cheer'd with horn. 

Sir Roger is so keen at this sport, that he has been 
out almost every day since I cam€ down ; and upon 
the chaplain's offering to lend m^ his easy pad, I was 
prevailed on yesterday morning to make one of the 



^ 



outhed, chapped. i Marked with small spots. 

X 2 company. 
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eompany* I was extremely pleased, as we rid alongy 
to observe the general benevolence of all the neigh- 
bourhood towards my friend. The fanners' sons 
thought themselves happy if they could open a gate 
for the good old knight as he passed by ; which he 
generally requited with a nod or a smile, and a kind 
of inquiry after their fathers or uncles- 
After we had rid about a mile from home, we came 
upon a large heath, and the sportsmen began to beat. 
They had done so for some time, when, as I was at a 
little distance from the rest of the company, I saw a 
hare pop out from a small furze-brake almost under 
my horse's feet. I marked the way she took, which I 
endeavoured to make the company sensible of by ex- 
tending my arm ; but to no purpose, till sir Roger, 
Who knows that none of my extraordijiary motions 
arc insignificant, rode up to me, and asked me, ^ if 
puss was gone that way?' Upon my answering Yes, 
he immediately called in the dogs, and put them upon 
the scent. As they were going off, I heard one of the 
country-fellows muttering to 'his companion, * that 
Hwas a wonder they had not lost all their sport, for 
want of the silent gentleman's crying Stole azt/ay.* 

This, with my aversion to leaping hedges, made mc 
withdraw to a rising ground, from whence I could 
have the pleasure of the whole chace, without the fa- 
tigue of keeping in with the hounds. The hare im- 
mediately threw them above a mile behind her ; but I 
was pleased to find, that instead of running straight 
forwards, or, in hunter's language, ^ flying the coun- 
try,' as I was afraid she might have done, she 
wheeled about, and described a sort of circle round the 
hill where I had taken my station, in svich manner as 
gave me a very distinct view of the sport. I could see 

■ . her 
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her first pass by, and the dogs some time afterwards 
unravelling the whole track she had made, and fol-r 
lowing her through all her doubles. I was at the same 
time delighted in observing that deference which the 
rest of the pack paid to each particular hound^ accord- 
ing to the character he had acquired amongst them. 
If they were at a fault, and an old hound of reputation 
opened but once, he was immediately followed by the 
whole cry ; while a raw dog, or one who was a noted 
liar, might have yelped his heart out without being 
taken notice of. 

The hare now, after having squatted two or three 
times, and been put up again as often, came still 
nearer to the place where she was at first started. The 
dogs pursued her ; and these were followed by the joMy 
knight, who rode upon a white gelding, encompassed 
by his tenants and servants, and cheering his hounds 
with all the gaiety of five-and-twenty. One of the 
sportsmen rode up to me, and told me, that he w^as 
sure the chace was almost at an end, because the old 
dogs, which had hitherto lain behind, now headed 
the pack. The fellow was in the right. Our hare 
took a large field just under us, followed by the full 
cry ^ in view.' I must confess the brightness of the 
weather, the cheerfulness of every thing around 'me, 
the ^ chiding' of the hounds, which was returned upon 
us in a double echo from two neighbouring hills, with 
the hallooing of the sportsmen, and the sounding of 
the horn, lifted my spirits into a most lively pleasure, 
which I freely indulged because I was sure it was in- 
nocent. If I was under any concern, it was on the 
account of the poor hare, that was now quite spent, 
and almost within the reach of her eneniies ; when the 
huntjprian getting forward threw down his pole before 

X 3 xJw^ 
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the dogs. They were now within eight yards of that 
game which they had been pursuing for almost as 
many hours ; yet on the signal before mentioned they 
all made a sudden stand, and, though they continued 
opening as much as before, dorst not once attempt to 
pass beyond the pole. At the same time sir Roger 
rode forward, and, alighting, took up the hare in bis 
arms ; which he soon after delivered up to one of his 
servants, with an order, if she could be kept alive, to 
let her go in his great orchard; where i.t seems he has 
several of these prisoners of war, who live together in a 
very comfortable captivity. I was highly pleased to 
see the discipline of the pack, and the good-nature of 
the knight, who could not find in his heart to murder a 
creature that had given him so much diversion. 

As we were returning home, I remembered that 
monsieur Pascal, in his most excellent discourse on 
the Misery of Man, tells us, that ^ all our endeavours 
after greatness proceed from nothing but a desire of 
being surrounded by a multitude of persons and affairs 
that may hinder us from looking into ourselves, which 
is a view we cannot bear.' He aftenvards goes on to 
show that our love of sports comes from the same rea- 
son, and is particularly severe upon hunting. ^ What,' 
says he, ^ unless it be to drown thought, can make 
men throw away so much time and pains upon a silly 
animal, which they might buy cheaper in the market r* 
The foregoing reflection is certainly just, when a man 
suffers his whole mind to be drawn into his sports, 
and altogether loses himself in the v^oods ; but does 
not affect those who propose a far more laudable 
end from this exercise, I mean, ^ the preservation 
of health, and keeping all the organs of the soul in a 
condition to execute her orders.' Had that intcora- 
6 parable 
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par^tblc person, whom I last quoted, been a lutlc 
more indulgent to himself in this point, the world 
might probably have enjoyed him much longer; 
whereas through too great an applicatipn to his . stu- 
dies in his youth he contracted that ill habit of body^ 
which, after a tedious sickness, carried him off in the 
fortieth year of his age; and the whole history we 
have of his life till that time, is but one continued ac- 
count df the behaviour of a noble souJ struggling under 
innumerable pgins and distempers. 

For my own part, I intend to hunt twice a week 
during my stay with sir Roger ; and shall prescribe 
the moderate use of this exercise to all my country 
friends, as the best kind of physic for mending a bad 
constitution, and preserving a good one. 

I cannot do this better than in the following line^ 
out of Mr. Dryden : 

The first physicians by debauch were made ; 

Excess began, and sloth sustains the trade. 

By chace our long-liv'd fathers eam'd their food ; 

Toil strung the nerves, and purify'd the blood : 

But we tbeir sons, a pampcr'd race of men, 

Are dwindled down to threescore years and ten* 

Better to bunt in fields for health unbought. 

Than fee the doctor for a nauseous draught, . 

The wise for cure on exercise depend : 

God never made his wor£: for man to mend* 

BUDOLLL. 



ON WITCHCHAFT. No. II7. 

There are some opinions in which a man should 
litahd neuter, without engaging his asseni to one side 

X 4 or 
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or the other. Such a hovering faith as this, which 
refuses to settle upon any determination, is absolutely 
necessary in a mind that is careful to avoid errors and 
prepossessions. When the arguments press equally 
on both sides in matters that arc indiflFerent to us, the 
safest method is to give up ourselves to neither. 

It is with this temper of mind that I consider the 
subject of Witchcraft. ' When I hear the relations 
that are made from all p%rts of the world, not onlv 
from Norway and Lapland, from the East and West 
Indies, but from every particular nation in Europe, I 
cannot forbear thinking that there is such an inter- 
course and commerce with evil spirits as that which 
we express by the name of Witchcraft. But when I 
consider that the ignorant and credulous parts of the 
world abound most in these relations, and that the 
persons among us, who are supposed to engage itl 
such an infernal commerce, are peopJe of a weak under- 
standing and crazed imagination, and at the same 
time reflect upon the many impostures aiid delusions 
of this nature that have been detected in all ages, t 
endeavour to suspend my belief till I hear more certain 
accounts than any which have yet come to my know- 
ledge. In short, when I consider the question, whe- 
ther there are such persons in the ^vorld as those we 
call witches, my mind is divided between the two oppo- 
site opinions 5 or rather (to speak my thoughts freely) 
I believe in general that there is, and has been, such a 
thing as witchcraft ; but at the same time can give no 
credit to any particular instance of it. 

I am engaged in this Specmlation, by some occur- 
rences that I met with yesterday, which I shall give 
my reader an account of at large. As I was walking 
with my friend sir Roger by the side of one of his 

woods. 
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woods, an old woman applied herself to me for my 
charity. Her dress and figure put me in mind of the 
following description in Otway : 

In a close lane as I pur?\9e4 my JQiyrney, 
I spied a wrinkled hag, with age |;rown double^ 
PicKing dry sticks, and mumhling to herself. 
Her eyes with scalding rheum were gi^l'd ai^d red; 
Cold palsy shook her head ; her hands seem'd wither'4s 
And on her crooked shoulders had she wrapt 
The tatterM remnant of an old striped hanging. 
Which served to keep her carcase from the cold : 
So ihere was nothing of a piece about her. 
Her lower weeds were all o'er coarsely patched 
With different -colourM ragt> black, red, white, yellow. 
And seemM to speak variety of wretchedness. 

As I was musing on this description, and comparing 
it with the object before me, the knight told me, that 
this very old woman had the reputation of a witch all 
bver the country, that her lips were observed to be 
always in motion, and that there was not a switcTi 
about her house which her neighbours did not believe 
had carried her several hundreds of miles. If she 
chanced to stumble, they always found sticks or straws 
that lay in the figure of a cross before her. If she 
made any mistake at church, ^ijyi cried Amen in a 
wrong placei tliey never fail^ (o conclude that she 
was ^iayirig her prayers backwards. There was not a 
maid in the parish that wouldltake a pin of her, though 
«he should offer a bag ^f money with it. She goes by 
the name of Moll Whil^^and has made the country 
ring with several imagin^ffy exploits which are palmed 
upon her. If the dairy-maid does not make her buttei 
come so soon as she would have it, Moll White is at 
the bottom of the churn. If a horse svveajts in the 
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Stable, Moll White has been upon his back. If i 
bare makes an unexpected escape from the hounds, the 
huntsman curses Moll White. Nay (says sir Roger), 
I have known the master of the pack, upon such aa 
occasion, send one of his servants to see if Moll White 
had been out that morning. 

This account raised my curiosity so far, that T begged 
mv friend sir Rof^cr to go with me into her hovel, 
which stood in a solitary corner under the side of the 
wood. Upon our first entering, sir Roger winked to 
me, and pointed at something that stood behind the 
door, which, upon looking that way, I found to be 
an old broomstafF. At the same time be wbis})ered 
me in the ear to take notice of a tabby cat that sate iik 
the chimney corner, which, as the old knight told me, 
lay under as bad a report as Moll White herself; for, 
besides that Moll is said often to accompany her in ihc 
same shape, the cat is reported to have spoken twice or 
thrice in her life, and to have played several pranks 
above the capacity of an ordinary cat. 

I was secretly concerned to see human nature in so 
much wretchedness and disgrace, but at the same 
time could not forbear smiling to hear sir Roger, who 
is a little puzzled about the old woman, advising her 
as a justice of peace to avoid all communication with 
the devil, and never to hurt any of her neighbours 
cattle. We concluded our visit with a bounty, which 
was very acceptable. 

In our return home sir Roger told me, that old 
Moll had been often brought before him for making 
children spit pins, and giving maids the night-niare ; 
and that the country people would be tossing her into 
a pond and tryir.g experiments with her every day, if 
it was not for him and his chaplain. 

* I have 
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I have since found upon inquiry, that sir Roger wa9 
several 'times staggered with the reports that had been 
brought him concerning this old woman, and would 
frequently have bound her over to the county sessions, 
had not his chaplain with much ado persuaded him to 
the contrary. 

I have been the more particular in this account, 
because I hear there is scarce a village in England that 
has not a Moll White in it. When an old woman 
, begins to dote, and grow chargeable to a parish, she is 
generally turned into a witch, and fills the whol^ 
county with extravagant fancies, imaginary distempers, 
and terrifying dreams. In the mean time, th^ poo? 
wretch that is the innocent occasion of so muny eviU 
begins to be frighted at herself, and sometimes con- 
fesses secret commerces and familiarities that hci'ima-r 
gination forms in a delirious old age. This frequently 
cuts ofTcharity from the greatest objects of compassion, 
and inspires people with a malevolence towards tho^e 
poor decrepit parts of our species, in whom humaa 
nature is defaced by infirmity and dotage. 

ADDISON* 



ON INSTINCT IN ANIMALS. No. J2,Q^ 

My friend sir Roger is very often merry with m« 
Upon my passing so much of my time among his pouK 
U*y. He has caught me twice or thrice looking after 
a bird's nest, and several times sitting an hour or two 
together near a hen and chickens. He tells me h^ 
believes I am personally acquainted with every fowl 
about his house ; calls such a particular cock my fa- 
vourite ; 
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vourite ; and frequently complains that his ducks and 
geese have more of my company than himself. 

I must confess I am infinitely delighted with those 
speculations of nature which are to be made in a 
country life ; and as my reading has very much lain 
among books of natural history, I cannot forbear re- 
collecting upon this occasion the several remarks which 
I have met with in authors, and comparing them with 
what falls under my own observation ; the arguments 
for Providence drawn from the natural history of ani- 
mals being in my opinion demonstrative. 

The make of every kind of animal is different from 
that of every other kind ; and yet there is not the least 
turn in the muscles or twist in the fibres of any one, 
which does not render them more proper for that parti- 
cular^nimal's way of life than any other cast or texture 
of them would have been. 

The most violent appetites in all creatures are lust 
and hunger. The first is a perpetual call upon them to 
propagate their kind ; the latter, to preserve themselves. 

It is astonishing to consider the different degrees of 
care that descend from the parent to the young, so far 
as is absolutely necessary for the leaving a posterity. 
Some creatures cast their eggs as chance directs them, 
and think of them no further : as insects and several 
kinds of fish. Others, of a nicer frame, find out proper 
beds to deposit them in, and there leave them ; as the 
serpent, the crocodile, and ostrich : others hatch their 
eggs, and tend the birth until it is able to shift for itself. 

What can we call the principle which directs every 
different kind of bird to observe a particular plan in the 
structure of its nest, and directs all the same species to 
work after the same model ? It cannot be imitation ; 
for, though you hatch a crow under a hen, and never 

let 
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let it see any of the works of its own kind, the nest it 
makes shall be the same, to the laying of a stick, with 
all the other nests of the same species. It cannot be 
reason 5 for, were animals endued with it to as great a 
degree as man, their buildings would be as different as 
ours, according to the different conveniences that they 
would propose to themselves. 

Is it not remarkable, that the same temper of wea- 
ther, which raises this genial warmth in animals, 
should cover the trees with leaves, and the fields with 
grass, for their security and concealment, and produce 
such infinite swarms of insects for the support and 
j^ustenance of their respective broods ? 

Is it not wonderful, that the love of the parent 
ghould be so violent while it lasts, and that it should 
last no longer than is necessary for the preservation of 
the young ? 

The violence of this natural love is exemplified by a 
very barbarous experiment, which I shall quote at 
length, as I find it in an excellent author, and hope 
my readers will pardon the mentioning such an in- 
stance of cruelty, because there is notliing can so ef- 
fectually show the strength of that principle in animals 
of which I am here speaking. ^ A person who was 
well skilled in dissections opened a bitch, and, as she 
lay in the most exquisite tortures, offered her one of 
her young puppies, which she immediately fell a-lick- 
ingf and for the time seemed insensible of her o\vvk 
pain. On the removal, she kept her eye fixt on it, 
and began a wailing sort of cry, which seemed rather 
to proceed from the loss af her young one than the 
sense of her own torments.* 

But notwithstanding this natural love in brutes is 
much mpre violent and intense than in ratipnal crea- 
tures. 
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tx\te9y Prbvidencc has taken care that it should be no 
longer troublesome Jo the parent than it is useful to 
the young ; fur^ so soon as the wants of the latter cease^ 
the mother withdraws her fondness, and leaves^them to 
provide for themselves ; and, what is a very remarkable 
circumstance in this part of instinct, we find that the 
love of the parent may be lengthened out beyond its 
usual time, if the preservation of the species requires 
it ; as we may see in birds, that drive away their young 
as soon as they are able to get their livelihood, but 
continue to feed them if they are tied to the nest, or 
confined within a cage, or by any other means appear 
to be out of a condition of supplying their own neces- 
sities. 

This natural love is not observed in animals to 
ascend from the young to the parent, which is not at 
all necessary for the continuance of the species : hot* 
indeed in reasonable creatures does it rise in any pro- 
portion, as it spreads itself downwards ; for, in all fa- 
mily affection, we find protection granted and favours 
bestowed are greater motives to love and tenderness 
than safety, benefits, or life received. 

One would wonder to hear sceptical men disputing 
for the reason of animals, and telling us it is only our 
pride and prejudices that will not allow them the use 
of that faculty. 

Reason shows itself in all occurrences of life; whereas 
the brute makes no discovery of such a talent, but in 
^hat immediately regards his own preservation, or the 
cantinuance of his species. Animals in their gene- 
ration are wiser than the spns of men; but their wisw 
dom is confined to a few particulars, and lies in a very 
narrow compass. Take a brute o*it of his instinct, 
mkI you find him wholly deprived of understanding. 

To 
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To use an instance ^that comes often under obsen^a- 
tion : 

With what caution does the hen provide herself a 
nest in places unfreqiitnted, and free from noise and 
dwtwrbahce ! When she has laid her eggs in such a 
manner that she can coyer them, what care does she 
take in turning them frequently, that al! parts may 
partake of the vital warmth ! When she leaves them^ 
to provide for her necessary sustenance, how punctu- 
ally does she return before they have time to cool and 
become incapable of producing an animal ! In the sum- 
mer you see her giving herself greater freedoms, and 
quitting her care for above two hours together; but in 
winter, when the rigour of the season would chill the 
principles of life, and destroy the young one, she grows 
.more assiduous in her attendance, and stays away but 
half the time. When the birth approaches, with how 
much nicety and attention does she help the chick to. 
break its prison ! not to take notice of her covering il 
from the injuries of the weather, providing it proper 
nourishment, and teaching it to help itself; nor to 
mention her forsakincr the nest, if after the usud time 
of reckoning the young one docs not make its appear- 
ance. A chemical operation could not be followed 
with greater art or diligence than is seen in the hatch- 
rng of a chick ; though there are many other birds 
that show a:n infinitely gt*eater sagacity in all the fore- 
inenti6ned particulars. 

But at the same time the hen, that has all this 
seeming ingenuity (which is indeed absolutely neces- 
sary for the propagation of the species), considered in 
other respects, is without the least glimmerings of 
thought or common sense. She mistakes a piece of 
chalk for an egg, *nd sits upon it in the same manner. 

She 
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She is insensible of any increase or diminution in the 
number of those she lays. She does not distinguish 
between her own and those of another species ;^ and, 
when the birth appears of never so diflferent a bird^ will 
cherish it for her own. In all these circumstances, 
which do not carry aa immediate regard to the subsist- 
ence of herself or her species, she is a very idiot.. 

There is not, in my opinion^ any thing more my- 
sterious iu nature than this instinct in animals, which 
thus rises above reason, and falls infinitely short of it. 
It cannot be accounted for by any properties in matter, 
and at the same time works after so odd a manner^ 
that one cannot think it the faculty of an intellectual 
fccing. For my own part, I look upon it as upon the 
principle of gravitation in bodies, which is not to be 
explained by any known qualities inherent in the bo- 
dies themselves, nor from any laws of mechanism,—* 
but, according to the best notions of the greatest 
philosophers, is an immediate impression from the 
first mover, and the divine energy acting in the crea- 
tures. 

ADDISON. 



SIR ROGER AT THE ASSIZES. No. I2t. 

A man's first care should be to avoid the Reproaches 
of his own heart; bis next, to escape the censures of 
the world. If the last iaterferes with the former, it 
ought to be entirely neglected 5 but otherwise there 
cannot be a greater satisfaction to an honest mind, 
than to see those approbations which it gives itself 
seconded by the applauses of the public. A man is 
more sure of his conduct, when the verdict which he 
5 passes 
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passes upbn his own behaviour is thus warranted and 
confirmed by the opinion of all that know him. 

My worthy friend sir Roger is one of those who is 
tiot only at peace within biniself, but beloved and 
esteemed by all about him. He receives a suitable 
tribute for his universal benevolence to mankind, in 
the returns of affection and good-will which are paid 
him by every one that liyes within his neighbourhood. 
I lately m<tt with t^yio or three odd instances of that ge- 
neral respect which is $;hown to the good old knight. 
He would needs C^rry WilJ Wimble and myself with 
him to the county a^isizes. .As we were upon the road 
Will Wimble joined a cpqple of plain men who rid 
before us, and conversed w^th them for some time>; 
during \yhich my friend sir Roger acquainted me with 
their characters. 

The first of them, says he, that has a spaniel: by his 
side, is a yeoman of about a hundred poundis a year, 
an honest man. He is Just within thegame^ak^t,^ aqd 
qualified to kill a hare or a pheasant. . -He knocks 
down a dinner with his gun twice or thrice a week; 
and by. that means lives much cheaper than those who 
have npt so good an estate aa himself. Hewould.be 
a good neighbour if he did. not destroy so many par- 
tridges. In short, he is a very sensible man ; shoots 
flying ; and has beei\ several times foreman of the 
petty-jury. 

The other that rides along witli him is Tom Touchy, 
a fellow famous for taking the law of every, body. 
There is not one in the town where he lives that be 
has not sued at a qqarter-sessions. The rogue bad 
once the impudence to go to law with the ividow. 
His head is full of costs, damagea, and ejectments. 
He plagued a couple of honest gentlemien Sko loilg fpr.a 

VOL. I. y trespass 
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irtspass tft breaking one of his fiedgw, tifl he wt$ 
forced to sell the ground it inclosed to defray the 
charges of the prosecution : his father left him four- 
score pounds a year ; bat he has cast and been cast so 
often, that he is not now i^n^rth thirty. T suppose he 
h going upon the old busin^Jds of the wilbw^tree. 

As sir itog^r H?oas giving tue i^is aceoont of Tom 
Touchy, Witt Wiinible *iid bts twb companions stop- 
ftd «hbrt till we came up to them. After having paid 
their respects to sir Rc^er, Will told him that Mr. 
Touchy and he must ap^al t<> -him upon a dispute 
diait arose between theih. WJII, it eeems, had been 
gi^^ng his IbHow-travellefr an nccbunt of bis angling 
one day in mtth a hole ; '*jrhen Tom Touchy^ instead 
iof hearing out his story^ told bkn that Mr. Sach-a- 
one, if he pleased, might take the law o^ bim for fish- 
ing in that part of the liver. My friend Jsir Roger 
.heard tbem both, upon a round trot 3 and after having 
^paused sometime told them, with the air of a man 
who would not give his judgment rashly, that ' siuch 
might be said on both sides.' They \yere neither of 
them dissatisfied with the knigfat^s deter^nination, be- 
cause neither of them found himself in the wrong by 
it. Upon which we made the best of our way to the 
assizes. 

The court was sat before sir Roger came : but not- 
withstanding all the justices had taken their places 
upon the bench, they made room for the old knight at 
the head of them 5 who, for his reputation in the coun- 
try, took occasion to whisper in the judge's ear, * that 
he was glad his lordship had met with so much good 
weather in hit circuit.* I was listening to the pro- 
ceeding -of the. court with much attention, and infi- 
nitely pleased wi\ik xYvat\.'gt^\«.^^r4noe *nd golemnity 



!ii^4)kh so pFoperly ^accompames such a j>^blic adi^iiii^ 
^ration of onv law8, \\fb€tt^ aftor .sobout an hoards sH*? 
ting, I obs^rved^ io my great surp.tv>^ iu the aiixjst of 
a trial, that my friend sir Roger was getting up tp 
Bptak. 1 was ia sotne pain for him, wtil I found Jie 
had tcqwt^ himself of twa^r three. :sfeBtences> with a 
look of much bvsiofies and great i^tr^idity. 

Upon his fimt (Ti^ng the couct was hushed, and a 
general whisper irai^iamoor^ the country people that sir 
Hoger was ttf^ Th« speech ^^heimade was so little to 
Ihe purpose, that I shall not trouble my readers with 
An Account of it; and I believe was, not so much de- 
^gnjed by the knight himself to inform the court, as to 
give him a figures my eye, and keep iip Jiis credit an 
j^ie country. 

I tires highly d^lightedj when the court rose, to see 
the gentlemen of ti^ eounty gathering about my old 
friend, and striving who should compliment him most,; 
at 'die same tim« that the ordinary peo{Je .gazed upon 
Jkim at a distance^ not a little admiring lis oourug^ 
'that was not >afraid to speak to the judge. 

Iii our return home we met with a very odd accident; 
which I cannot forbear relating, because it shows hpw 
dsesirous all who know sir Roger are of giving hiix^ 
marks of their esteem. When we were arrived upon 
tiifi verge of his^tate, we stopped at a little inn to rest 
ourselves and our horses. The man of the house had, 
it seems, been formerly a servant in the knight's fa- 
mily ; and, to do honour to his old master, had gome 
time since, unkn^wji to sir Roger, put him up in a 
4iign-po3t before the door ; so that Tis knight* s head 
had hung out upon the road aboiuta week before he 
himself knew any thing of Uie matter. As soon as sir 
Roger was acquainted with it, finding that hi^ servant's 
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indiscretion proceeded wholly from affection and good- 
will^ he only told hiofi that he had made him too high 
a compliment; and^ when the fellow seemed to think 
that could hardly be^ added with a more decisive look. 
That it was too great an honour for any man udder a 
duke ; but told him at the same time that it might be 
altered with a very few touches^ and that he himself 
would be at the charge of it. Accordingly they got a 
painter by the knight's directions to add a pair of whis* 
kers to the face, and by a little aggravation of the fea- 
tures to change it into The Saracek's bead. I should 
not have known this stoty, had not the inn-keeper, 
upon sir Roger's alighting, told him in my hearing, 
that his honour's head was brought back last night, 
with the alterations that he had ordered to be made ia 
it. Upon this my friend, with his usual cheerfulness, 
related the particulars above mentioned, and ordered 
the head to be brought into the room. I could not 
forbear discovering greater expressions of mirth than 
ordinary upon the appearance of this monstrous face, 
under which, notwithstanding it was made to frown and 
stare in a most extraordinary manner, I could still dif- 
cover a distant resemblance of my old friend. Sir 
Roger, upon seeing me laugh, desired me to tell him 
truly if I thought it possible for people to know him 
in that disguise. I at first kept my usual silence ; but 
upofi'the knight's conjuring me to tell him whe- 
ther It was not stillmore like himself than a Saracen, 
r comppsed my countenance in the best manner I could, 
andVeplied, * that much might be said on both sides.' 
These several adventures, with the knight's beha- 
viour in^them, gave me as pleasant a day as ever I met 
with in atiy of my travels. 

' - ADDISON'. 
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j:UDOXUS AND LEONTINE^ A STORY. No. I23. 

EiJDOXus and Leontine began the world with small 
estates. They were both of them men of good sense 
and great virtue. They prosecuted their studies toge- 
ther in their earlier years, and entered into such a 
friendship as .lasted to the end of their lives. Eudoxus 
at his first setting out in the world threw himself into 
a court, where by his natural endowments and his ac- 
quired abilities he made his way from one post to an- 
other, until at length he had raised a very considerable 
fortune. Leontine, on the contrary, sought all oppor- 
tunities of improving his mind by study, conversation, 
and travel. He was not only acquainted with all the 
sciences, but with the most eminent professors of 
them throughout Europe. He knew perfectly well the 
interests of its princes, with the customs and fashionsi 
of their courts, and could scarce meet with the name 
of an extraordinary person in the Gazette whom he 
had not either talked to or seen. In short, he had so 
well mixt and digested his knowledge of men and 
books, that he made one of the most accomplished 
persons of his age. During the whole course of his 
studies and travels he kept up a punctual correspon- 
dence with Eudoxus, who often made himself accept- 
able to the principal men about court by th^ intelli- 
gence which he received from Leontine. When they 
were both turned of forty (an age in which, according 
to Mr. Cowley, ^ there is no dallying with life,*) they 
determined, pursuant to the resolution they had taken 
in the beginning of their lives, to retire, and pass the 
remainder of their days in the country. In order tp 
^his, they both of them married much 2Ji^\^X\!ci^^'^^Kv^ 

y 2 vv«v^^ 
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time. Leontine, with his own and his wife's fortunei 
bought a faun, of three hundred 2^ year, whlobi lay 
within the neighbourhood of his friend Eudoxus, who 
had purchased an estate of as many thousands^ They 
were both of them^/ferj about the same timo, Eudoxuv 
having a son born to him, and Leentine a daughter ; 
but, to the unspeakable grief of the liatter, bis young 
wife (in whom all his happiness was wrapt up) died*ii» 
a few days after the birth of her dmighter. His afflic-i. 
tion would have been insupportable, had not he beea 
comforted by the daily visits and conyersations of bi» 
friend. As they were one day talking together, with? 
their usual intimacy, Leontine, considering how in- 
capable h^ was of giving his daughter a proper educa^ 
tion in his own house, and Eudoxu& reflecting on the 
ordinary behaviour of a son who knows himself to be 
the heir of a great estate, they both agreed upon an 
exchange of children ; namely, that the boy should be 
bred up with Leontine as his son, and that the girl 
should lire with Eudoxus as his daughter, until they 
were each of them arrived at years of discretion. The 
unfe of Eudoxus, knt)wing that her son could not be 
so advantageously brought up as under the care of 
Leontine, and considering at the same time that he 
would be perpetually under her own eye, was by de- 
grees prevailed upon to fall in with the project. Siic 
therefore took Leonilla, for that was the name of the 
girl, and educated her as her own daughter. The two 
friends on each side had wrought themselves to such 
an habitual tenderness for the children who were under 
their direction, that each of them had the real passion 
of a father, where the title was but imaginary. Flo- 
rio, the name of the young heir that Hvcd with Leon- 
tine, though he had all the duty and a-flfection imagi- 
nable 
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nable for his supposed . parent, was taught to re}(HGifli 
at the sight of Eudoxus, who visited his friend very 
frequently^ and was dictaied by his natural affection^ as 
S^'ell as by the rules of prudence^ to make himself 
esteemed and beloved by Florio, The boy was hqv^ 
old enough to know his supposed father's qircum^ 
stances^ and that thetefore he was to make bis way ii| 
the world by his own industry. This consideration 
grew stronger in him every day, and produced so goo4 
an eSect, that he applied himself with more than or^ 
dinary attention to the pursuit of every thing whicht 
Leontine recommended to hipi. His natural abilitieSjt 
which were very good, assisted by the directions of sa 
excellent a counsellor, enabled him to make a quvckef 
progress than orcHnary through all the parts of his edu- 
cation. Before he was twenty years of age,., having 
finished his studies and exercises* with g^eat applause;, 
he was removed from the university to the inns' of 
court, where there are very few that maka themselves 
considerable proficients in the studies of the place,, wbi^ 
know they shall arrive at great estates without tliena. 
This was not Florio's case : be found tha^j three hun- 
dred a year was but a poor estate for Leontine and 
himself to live upon; so that he studied without inter- 
mission till he gained a very good insight into thci 
constitution and laws of his country, 

I should have told my reader, that whilst Flork* 
lived at the house of his foster-father he was always 
an acceptable guest in the family of Eudoxus, wherei 
he became acquainted with Leonilla from her infency. 
H is acquaintance with her by degrees grew into love, 
which, in a mind trained up in all the sentiments of 
honour and virtue, became a very uaeasy passion. 
He despaired of gaining an heiress of so greaif a for'^ 
Y 4 tune. 
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tune, and would rather hare died than attempted it 
by any indirect methods. Lconilla, who was a wp- 
man of the greatest beauty joined with the greatest 
modesty, entertained at the same time a secret passiou 
for Florio, but conducted herself with so much pru- 
dence that she never gave him the least intimation of it, 
Florio'was now engaged in all those arts and improve- 
ments that are proper to raise a man's private fortune, 
and give him a figure in his country, but secretly tor- 
mented with that passion which bums with the greatest 
fury in a virtuous and noble heart, when he received a 
sudden summons fVom Leontine to repair to him in the 
country the next day. For it seems Eudoxus was so 
filled with the report of his son's reputation, that he 
could no longer withhold making himself known to 
him. The morning after his arrival at the house of 
his supposed father, Leontine told him that Eudoxus 
had something of great importance to communicate to 
him ; upon which the good man embraced him, and 
wept. Florio was no sooner arrived at the great house 
that stood in his neighbourhood, but Eudoxus took 
him by the hand, after the first salutes were over, and 
conducted him into his closet. He there opened to 
him the whole secret of his parentage and education, 
concluding after this manner : ^ I have no other way 
left of acknowledging my gratitude to Leontine, than 
by marrying you to his daughter. He shall not lose 
tlie pleasure of being your father by the discovery I 
have made to you. Leonilla too shall be still my daugh- 
ter : her filial piety, though misplaced, has been so 
exemplary, that it deserves the greatest reward I can 
confer upon it. You shall have the pleasure of seeing 
a great estate fall to you, which you would have lost 
the relish of had you Vlwov^vi ^wct^d^ \iou\ to it^ 
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Continue only to deserve it in ' the samt manner' you 
did before you were possessed of it. I have left your 
mother in the next room. Her heart yearns towards 
you. She is making the same discoveries to Leonilla 
which I 'have made to yourself.* Flbrio was so over- 
whelmed with this profusion of happiness, that he wis 
not able to make a reply, but threw himself down at 
his father's feet, and, amidst a flood of tears, kissed and 
embraced his knees, asking his blessing, and express- 
ing in dumb show those sentiments of love, duty, and 
gratitude, that were too big for utterance. To conclude : 
the happy pair were married, and half Eudoxus's estate 
settled upon them. Leontine and Eudoxus passed the 
remainder of their lives together j and received in the 
dutiful md affectionate behaviour 6f Florio and Leo- 
nilla the just recompense, as well as the natural effects, 
of that care which they had bestowed upon them in 
their education.- 

ADDIS02r« 



COUNTRr FASHIONS, No. I29. 

Great masters in painting never care for drawing 
people in the fashionj as very well knowing that the 
head-dress or periwig that now prevails, and gives a 
grace to their portraitures at present, will make a very 
odd figure, and perhaps look monstrous in the eyes of 
posterity. For this reason they often represent an il- 
lustrious person in a Roman habit, or in some other 
dress that never varies. I could wish, for the sake of 
my country friends, that there was such a kind of ^v^r- 
lasting drapery to be made use of by all who live at a 
certain distance from the town, aoid \.U^X v3ft&^ ^<3^\ 
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agree iipdn sischr fa^bioa^ as ^liouki neter be liable to 
<^<Hige» and kiftovaitdaasi For want of thi» standing 
dfHSy a aMM> wIm lak^s a joiuney k^to the cotmUry is 
a» much suKpHMd^ as oae who waUc& in a gdlery o£ 
old fannly pictures^ and finds as great a^varietyoT garbs 
and habits m the persons he converses with* Did 
th63f beep to one coastsHi!! dres9 they would somdrimes 
be in the &shioa> whicb they uever ajre air matters- are 
managed at present* Uv instead of running after the 
mode, they would continue iixt in one certain habit^ 
the snode would some time or other overtake tbem,. as 
Sk. clock that stands still is sure to point righ4; onoe in 
tweWe bourse la Hhi^ case^ therefore^ I would advise 
them, as ar gentleman did his- friend who was hunting 
about the whole trnva after a rambling fellow ; If you 
foHow hifia you will never find him ; but if you plant 
yourself at the coraer of any one street^ I will engage 
it will not be long before you see him. 

I have already touched upon this subject iii a Spe- 
culation, which shows how cruelly the country are led 
astray in following the town ; and equipped in a ridi- 
culous habit, when they fancy themselves in the height 
of the mode. Since that Speculation 1 have received 
a letter (which I there hinted at) from a gentleman 
who is ttow on the western circuit, 

* MR. SPECTATOR, 

^ Being a lawyer of the Middle-Temple, a Cornish-, 
man br birth, I generally ride the westerit circuit for 
mr health, and, as f am not interrupted ^nth clients, 
have leisure to make many observations that escape the 
Hotice of my fellow-travellers. 

' One of the most fashionable women I met with 
in all the circuit was m'j XaniXaL^Y ^X. Staiaea^ where I 



cbancecb to be on a holiday* H«r conunodewas not^ 
half a foot high, and her petticoat within some yards. 
of a: modish circunlfeFen<ie»^ la the same, place I ob- 
serred a young fellow with a tolerable periwig,, had it 
Viot heatu covered with a hat that was shaped in the. 
Ramilie cock* As I! proceeded ia my jpumey I ob-> 
served the petticoat grew* scantier and scantier^ and 
about threescore miles from London was so very uil- 
j&shionable, that a woman miglxt walk in it without 
any manner of inconveodenee., 

^ Not far firom Salisbury, I took notice of a justice- 
o£ peace's lady,^ w4ia was at lea&t tea> years behind* 
hand in her dress,^butat the same time as fine as handt 
could make her. She was* flounced and furbelowed 
&om head to foot;, e^rery ribbon wati wrinkled, and 
every part of her garments in curl : so thai she looked 
Hke one of those animals) which in the country we call 
a. Friezland hen, 

^ Not many miles beyond this place, I was informed 
that one of the last yearns Itttle mufik had by som<e^ 
means or other straggled into those parts, and that aU 
the womea of fashion were cutting their old muffs in. 
two, or^retrenching them according to the little model 
which was got among them. I cannot believe the 
report they have there, that it was sent down franked 
by a parliament-man in a little packet; but probably 
by next winter this fashion will be at the height in the 
country, when it is quite out at London^ 

^ The greatest beau at our next county sessions was 
dressed in a most monstrous flaxen periwig, that was 
made in king Willianf s. rei^. The wearer of it 
goes, it seems, in his: own hair when he is at home, 
and lets his wig lie iit buckle, for a wh^ie half-year. 
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that he may put it on upon occasion to meet the judges 
in it. 

* I must not here omit an adventure which happened 
to us in a country church upon the frontiers of Corn- 
wall.* As we were in the midst of the service, a lady, 
who is the chief woman of the place, and had passed 
the winter at London with her husband, entered the 
congregation in a little head-dress and a hooped pet- 
ticoat. The people, who were wonderfully startled at 
such a sight, all of them rose up. Some stared at the 
prodigious bottom, and some at the little top, of this 
strange dress. In the mean time the lady of the manor 
filled the area of the church, and walked up to her 
pew with an unspeakable satisfaction, amidst the whis- 
pers, conjectures, and astonishments of the whole 
congregation. 

^ Upon our way from hence we saw a young fellow 
riding towards us full gallop, with a bob wig and a 
black silken bag tied to it. He stopped short at the 
coach, to ask us how far the judges were behind us. 
His stay was 50 very short that we had only time to 
observe his new silk waistcoat, which was unbuttoned 
in several places, to let us see that he had a clean shirt 
on, which was ruffled down to his middle, 

^ From this place, during our progress through the 
most western parts of the kingdom, we fancied our- 
selves; in king Charles the second's reign, the people 
having made very little variations in their dress since 
that time. The smartest of the country squires ap- 
pear still in the Monmouth-cock, and when they go 
a-wooing (whether they have any post in the militia or 
not) they generally put on a red coat. We were in- 
deed very much surprised, at the place we lay at last 

night. 
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night, to meet with a gentleman that had accoutred 
himself in a night- cap-wig, a coat with long pockets 
and slit sleeves, and a pair of shoes with high scollop 
tops ; but we soon found by his conversation that he 
was a person who laughed at the ignorance and rusti- 
city of the country people, and was resolved to live 
and die in the mode..: 

* Sir, if you think this account of my;travels may 
be of any advantage tb thie public, I will next year 
trouble you with such occurrences as I shall meet with 
in other parts of England. ' For I am informed there 
arc gr^atey curiosities in tlie northern circuit than 
in the western; and that a fashion makes its progress 
much slower into Cumberland than into Cornwall. I 
have heard in particular that the Steenkirk * arrived 
but two months ago at Newcastle, and that there are 
several dommodes in thosie parts which are worth taking 
a journey thitlier to^ee/ ' 

ADDlSON. 



€N GIPSIBS* THE TREKSCHUYt, A STORY. 

No. 130. 

As I was yesterday riding out in the fields with my 
friend sir Roger, we saw at a little distance from us a 
troop of gipsies. Upon the first discovery of them, 
my friend was in some doubt whether he should not 
exert the justice of the peace upon such a band of 
lawless vagrants : but not having his clerk with him, 
who is a necessary counsellor on these occasions, and 
fearing that his poultry might fare the worge for it, he 

1<^ The Steenkirk Was a kind of military cravat of black silk^ 
first worn at the battle of Steenkirk, fought Aug. 2, 1692. 
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Set the thought drop ; but at tlie ssmt dme gane me 

m particular aocount of the mkchiefe they do in the 

country, in stealing people's goods, and spoiling their 

servants* If a stray piece of linen heoigs upon a 

^edge, says sir Bpger, they are sure to have it : if a 

hog loses his way in the fields, it is ten to sme but he 

becomes their prey : our geese cannot live in peace for 

them : if a.man prosecutes them with severity, his hen- 

joost is sure to pay fbr it* They generally straggle 

into these parts about this time of the year ; and set 

the heads of our servant-maids so agog fin* hosbands, 

.that we do not expect to ihave any business done as it 

should be whilst they are in the country. I have an 

ihonest dairy-maid who crosses itheir hands with a piece 

of silver every summer, and never foils being promised 

the handsomest young iiellow in the parish fcfc her 

.pidns. Your friend the butler has been ibol enoi^ 

to be seduced by them; and, though he is sure to 

lose a knife, a fork, or a spoon, every time his fortune 

is told him, generally shuts himself up in the pantry 

with an old gipsy for above half an hour once in a 

t\yelvemonth. Sweethearts are the things they live 

upon, which they bestow very plentifully upon all those 

that apply themselves to them. You see now and then 

some handsome young jades among them : the sluts 

have very often white teeth and black eyes. 

Sir Roger obsen'ing that I listened with great atten- 
tion to his account of a people who were so entirely 
new to me, told me, that if I would they should tell 
us our fortunes. As I was very well pleased with the 
knight's proposal, we rid up and communicated our 
hands to them. A Cassandra of the crew, after having 
. examined my lines very diligently, told me, that I loved 
a pretty maid in a corner \ that I was a good woman's 
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man; with some odier^rticulars'wiiicih I donot tkink 
proper to relate* My friend sir Roger aligbted feom 
his iiorse; and eic^smg his pdna to two or theee that 
stood by him, t^ey crumpkd it into all shapes, and 
diligerrt'ly scanned every wrinlde «hat ^^ould be made m 
it ; when one of tbem, who wa« dder>and increisua- 
burnt than the reet, told him that he had a wido^ 
in liis line of life. U^on which the inightxsried, <}o, 
go, you are an idle baggage; and at iStkt same time 
smiled upon m'e. The gipsy, finding he was not dis- 
pleased in his heart, told him, after a further inquiry 
itito his hand, that his true-love was constant, and 
tbctt she should dream of him to-night. My old friend 
cried Pish, and bid hergo^m. l^e gipsy toW Hm 
that he was a bachelor, birt woidd not be so long; 
*nd that he was deater to somebody than he thougbt. 
The knight still repeated, iihe Was an4dle baggage, 
and bid her go en. Ah, master1s»jmt*ie gipsy, that 
roguish leer 6f yours makes- a pretty soman's heart 
' ach ; you hare not that simper aboiit the mouth for 
nothing. The uncouth gibberish with whidh all this 
was Uttered, like the darkness of an oracle, made us 
the more stttentive to it. To be i^hort, the knight left 
the money with her that he had crossed her hand with, 
and got up again on liis horse. 

As we were riding away, sir Roger told me that he 
knew several sensible people who believed Hhese gipsies 
now and then foretold very strange things ; and for 
iialf an hour together appeared more jocund than ordi- 
nary. In the height of his good-humour, meeting a 
cojnmpn beggar upon the road, who was no conjuror, 
as he went to relieve him he found his pocket was 
picked ; that being a kind of palmistry at which this 
race of vermin are very dextrous. 
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I might hete entertain my reader with bistorica! 
remarks on this idle profligate people^ who infest all the 
countries of Europe^ and live in the midst of govern- 
ments in a kind of comtnonwealth by themselves. But, 
instead, of entering into observations of thi^ nature^ I 
•ball fill the remsuning part of my Paper with a story 
which is still fresh in Holland, and was printed in one 
. of our monthly account5 about twenty years ago. ^ As 
the trekscbuyt, or hackney-boat, which carries passcn-* 
gers from Leyden to Amsterdam, was putting off, a boy 
running along the side of the canal desired to be taken 
in ; .which the master of the boat refused, because the 
lad had not quite money enough to pay the usual fare. 
An eminent merchant being pleased with the looks of 
the boy, and secretly touched with compassion to- 
. wards him, paid the mon^y for him, and ordered him 
. to be taken. pa board. Upon talking with him after- 
wards, he found that he could speak readily in three 
or four languages, and learned, upon forther examina- 
tion, that he had been stolen . away when he was a 
child by a gipsy, and had rambled ever since with a 
gang of those strollers up and down several parts of 
Europe. It happened that the merchant, whose heart 
seems to have inclined towards the boy by a secret 
kind of instinct, had himself lost a child some years 
before. The parents, after a long search for him, gave 
him for drowned in one of the canals with which 
that country abounds ; and the mother was so afflicted 
at the loss of a fine boy, who was her only son, that 
she died for grief of it. Upon laying together all par- 
ticulars, and examining the several moles and marks 
by which the mother used to describe the child when 
he was first missing, the boy proved to be the son of 
the merchant, whose heart had so unaccountably 
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melted at the sight of him. The lad wad very well 
pleased to find a father who was so rich, and likely to 
leave him a good estate : the father, on the other 
hand, was not a little delighted to see a son return to 
him, whom he had given for lost^ with such a strength 
of constitution, sharpness of understanding, and skill 
in languages/ Here the printed story leaves off: but, 
if I may give credit to reports, our linguist, having 
received such extraordinary rudinients towards a good 
education, was afterwards trained up in every thing 
that becomes a gentleman, wearing off by little and 
little all the vicious habits and practices that he 
bad been used to in the course of his peregrinations. 
Nay, it is said that he has since been employed ia 
foreign courts upon national business, with great re- 
putation to himself, and honour to those who sent 
him; and that he has visited several countries as^ 
public minister, in which be formerly wandered as a 
gipsy. 



JOURNEY IN A STAGE-COACH. No. J^%. 

Having notified to my good friend sir Roger that 
I should set out for London the next day, his horses 
were ready at the appointed hour in the evening ; and, 
attended by one of his grooms, I arrived at the county 
town by twilight, in order to be ready for the stage- 
coach the day following. As soon as we arrived at the 
inn, the servant who waited upon me inquired of the 
chamberlain, in my hearing, what company he had 
for the coach ? The fellow answered, Mrs. Betty Arable, 
the great fortune, and the widow her mother ; a re-r 

vol.. 1. % ^ wi\Nx^% 
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cruitmg officer (who took a pkoe be^us% they were to 
go) ; young 'squire Quickset^ her couftin (that her 
diother wished her to be married to) ; Ephraim the 
quaker^ her guardian } and a gentleman that had studied 
himself dumb from sir Roger de Coverley's. I ob- 
served^ by what he said of myself^ that according to 
his office he dealt much in intelligence ; and doubted 
not but there was some foundation f&f his reports of 
the rest of the company^ as well as for the whim- 
sieah account he gave of me. The next mornings at 
day-break, y^e were all called; and I, ivho.knowmy 
own natural shyness, and end^vour to be as little 
liable to be disputed with as possible, dressed imme- 
diately, that I might tnake no bne wait. The first 
preparation for our setting out was, that the cap- 
tain's half-pike was placed near the coachman, and a 
drum behind the coach. In the mean time the dfum- 
mer, the captain's equipage, was very bud, that none 
of the captain's things should be placed so aB to be 
* spoiled ; upon which his cloke-bag was fixed in the 
seat of the coagh : and the captain himself, according 
to a frequent though invidious behaviour of military 
men, ordered his man to look sharp that none but one 
of the ladies should have the place he had taken front- 
ing to the coach -box* 

We were in some little time fixed in our seats, and 
sate with that dislike which people not too good-na- 
tured usually conceive of each other at first sight. The 
coach jumbled us insensibly into some sort of fami- 
liarity : and we had not moved above two miles, when 
the widow asked the captain what success he had in 
his recruiting ? The officer, with a frankness he believed 
very graceful, told her, * that indeed he had but very 
iittJe luck, and Viad swfextd tcvuch by desertion ; tbere- 
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fore, should b^ glad to end his warfare in the ser- 
vice of her or her fair daughter. In a word, con- 
tinued he, I am a soldier, and to be plain is my cha- 
racter : you see me, madam, young, sound, and im- 
pudent : take me ydurself, widow, or give me to her ; 
I will be wholly at your disposal. I am a soldier of 
fortune, ha !* This was followed by a vain laugh of his 
own, and a deep silence of all the re$t of the compatiy. 
I had nothing left for it but to fall fast asleep, which 
I did with all speed. ' Come, said he, resolve upon 
it, we will make a wedding at the next town : we will 
wake this pleasant companion who is fallen asleep, to 
be the bridcman ; and (givitig the quaker a clap on the 
knee) he concluded. This sly saint, who I will warrant 
understands what is whiat als well as you or 1, widow, 
shall give the bride as father.' The quaker, who hap- • 
pcned to be a man of smartness, answered, ^ Friend, 
I take it in'good part that thou hast given me the au-t 
thority of a father over this comely and virtuous child ; 
and I must assure thee, that if I have the giving her, 
I shall not bestow her on thee. Thy mirth, friend,* 
savoureth of folly ; thou art a person of a light mind 5 
thy drum is a type of thee, it soundeth because it is 
empty. Verily, it is not from thy 'fullness, but thy 
emptiness, that thou hast spoken this day. Friend, 
friend, we have hired this coach in partnership with 
thee, to carry us to the great city 5 we cannot go any 
other way. This worthy mother musf hear thee if 
thou wilt needs utter thy follies ; we cannot help it, 
friend, I say : if thou wilt, we must hear thee; but if 
thou wert a man of understanding, thou wouldst not 
take advantage of thy courageous countenance to abash 
us children of peace. Thou art, thou sayest, a soldier t 
give quarter to u$, who cannot resist thee. Wh^ dld^l 
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thou fleer at our friend, who feigned himself asleep ? 
He said nothing : but how dost ihou know what he 
containeth ? If thou speakesi improper things in the 
hearing of this virtuous young virgin, coasider it as an 
outrage against a distressed person that cannot get from 
thee : to speak indiscreetly what we are obliged to hear, 
by being hasped up with thee in this public vehicle, is 
in some degree assaulting on the high road.' 

Here Ephraim paused, and the captain with a happy 
and uncommon impudence (which can be convicted 
and support itself at the same time), cries/ Taith, friend, 
I thank thee; I should have been a little Impertinent if 
thou hadst not reprimanded me. Come, thou art, I 
see, a smoky old fellow, and I will be very orderly the 
ensuing part of the journey. I was going to give my-» 
self airs; but, ladies, I beg pardon/ 

The captain was so little out of humour, and out 
company was so far from being soured by this little 
ruffle, that Ephraim and he took a particular delight 
in being agreeable to each other for the future, and 
assumed their different provinces in the conduct of the 
company. Our reckonings^ apartments, and accom-. 
modation, fell under Ephraim : and the captain looked 
to all disputes on the road, as the good behaviour of 
our coachman, and the right we had of taking place, 
as going to London, of all v«hicles coming from thence. 
The occurrences we met with were ordinary, and ver\- 
little happened which could entertain by the relation 
of them : but when I considered the company we were 
ia„ I took it for no small good fortune that the whole 
journey was not spent in impertinences, which to one 
part of us might be an entertainment, to the other a 
suffering. What therefore Ephraim said when we 
yixre almost arrived at London, had to me an air not 
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tDttly of good understanding biit of good breeding. 
iJpon the young lady's expressing her satisfaction in 
the journey, and declaring how delightful it had been 
to her, Ephraim declared himself ad follows : * There 
is no ordinary part of human life which expresscth so 
much a good mind, and a right inward man, as his 
behaviour upon meeting with strangers, especially such 
as may seem the most unsuitable companions to him. 
Such a man^ when he falleth in the way with persons 
of simplicity and innocence, however knowing he may 
be in the ways of men, will not vaunt himself thereof; 
but will the rather hide his superiority to them, that 
he may not be painful unto them. My good friend, 
(continued he, turning to the officer^) thee and I are 
to part by and by, and peradventure we may never 
meet again : but be advised by a plain man : modes 
and apparels are but trifles to the real man; therefore^ 
do not think such a man as thyself terrible for thy 
garb, nor such a one as me contemptible for mine. 
When two such as thee and I meet, with affections as 
we ought to have towards each other, thou shouldst 
rejoice to see my peaceable demeanour, and I should 
be glad to see thy strength and ability to protect me 
in it.' 

STEELE. 



ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. No. I35. 

I HAVE somewhere read of an eminent person, who 
used in his private offices of devotion to give thanks 
to heaven that he was born a Frenchman : for my own 
part, I look upon it as a peculiar blessing that I was 
born an Englishman, Among i]Q.9avj Q\l\tx \^^s^xv%^ A. 
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.think myself very happy in my country, as the Ian* 
£uage of it is wonderfully adapted to a man who is 
sparing of his words, and an enemy to loquacity. 

As I have frequently reflected on my good fortune in 
this particular, I shall communicate to the public my 
Speculations upon the English tongue, act doubting 
but they will be acceptable to all my curious readers. 

The English delight in silence more thaa any other 
European nation, if the remarks which are made on us 
by foreigners are true. Our discourse is not kept iq> 
IB conversation, but falls into more pauses and inter- 
vals tbaa in our neighbouring countries i as it is ob- 
served, that the, matter of our writings is thrown much 
closer together, and Ues in a narrower compass, than 
is usual in the works of foreign authors : for^ to favour 
pur natural taciturnity, when we are obliged to utter 
Qur thoughts, we do it in the shortest way we are able, 
and give as quick a birth to our conceptions as pos- 
sible. 

This humour shows itself In several remarks that 
we may make upon the English language. As, first of 
all, by its abounding in monosyllables, which gives us 
an opportunity of delivering our thoughts in few sounds* 
This indeed takes off from the elegance of our tongue, 
but at the same time expresses our ideas in the readiest 
manner, and consequently answers the first design of 
speech better than the multitude of syllables, which 
make the words of other languages more tuneable and 
sonorous. The sounds of our English words are com- 
monly like those of string music, short and transient 
which rise and perish upon a single touch : those of 
other languages are like the notes of wind instruments, 
sweet and swelling, and lengthened out into, variety of 
modulation. 
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In the next place, we may observe, that where the 
♦words are not moiK>syllables, we often make them so^ 
as much as He$ in our power, by our rapidity of pro- 
liuiiciatiQn ; as it generally happens inmost of our bng 
words which are decived from the Latin, where we 
contract the length of the syllables, that gives them a 
grs^ve and solenm air in their own language, to make 
them more proper for dispatch, and more conformable 
to the gejiius of our tongue. This we may find in a 
multitude of words, a& ^ liberty, conspiracy, theatre^ 
©mor,' &c. 

The same natural aversion to loquacity has of bite 
years made a very ccMisiderable alteration in our lan^ 
gnage, by closing ia one syllable the termination of 
our pr«terperfect tense, as in the words * drowu'd^ 
waHc'd, arriv'd/ for ^ drowned, walked, arrived ;' which 
bas> very much disfigured the tongue, and turned a 
tenth part of our smoothest words inib so many clns^ 
ters of consonants. This is the more renaarkable, 
because the want of vowels in our language has^beea 
the general complaint of our politest authors^ who ne- 
vertheless are the men that have made these retyeiich<« 
menta, and consequently very much increased our fop* 
mer scarcity .^^ ' 

This reflection on the words that end in ed, I ha?i^ 
keard in oonvarsation from one of the greatest geniuses 
this age has produced. I think we may add €o the 
foregoing observation, the change which has happei>erf 
in our language by the abbreviation of several words 
that are terminated metb^ by substituting an s in the 
mom of the kst syllable, as in ^ drowns, walks, ar- 
pives,' and innumerable othcT words, which, in the 
pronunciation of our forefathers, were '' drowneth^ 
walketh, arriveth.* This h^s vfoxvd^ti!vAV^ vi^\>VCv;^^«!sit 
D 4 'b.VNNsx 
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6l letter which was before too frequent in the English 
tongue, and added to that hissing in our knguag^ 
which is taken so much notice of by foreigners ; but 
At the same time humours our taciturnity^ and eases 
JUS of many superfluous syllables* 

I might here observe that the same single letter, oii 
many occasions, does the office of a whole word, and 
represents the bis and ber of our forefathers. There is 
no doubt but the ear of a foreigner, which is the best 
fudge in this case, would very much disapprove of such 
innovations, which indeed we do ourselves in some 
measure, by retaining the old termination in writing, 
and in all the solemn offices of our religion* 

As in the instances I have given we have epitomized 
many of our particular words, to the detriment of our 
tongue, so on other occasions we have drawn two 
words into one ; which has likewise very much untuned 
our language, and clogged it with consonants, as, 
^ mayn't, can't, shan't, won't,' and the like, for ^ may 
©ot, can not, shall not, will not,' &c. 

It is, perhaps, this humour of 'speaking no more 
than we needs must, which has so miserably curtailed 
some of our words, that in familiar writings and con- 
versations they often lose all but their first syllables, 
as in ^ mob. rep. pos. incog/ and the like ; and as all 
ridiculous words make their first entry into a language 
by familiar phrases, I dare not answer for these that they 
will not in time be looked upon as a part of our tongue. 
We see some of our poets have been so indiscreet 
as to imitate Hudibras's doggrel expressions in their 
serious compositions, by throwing cut the signs of our 
substantives, which are essential to the English lan- 
guage. Nay, this humour of shortening our lan- 
guage had once run so taiT, \.\v^\. ^<orci^o^ qm\ ^dchrated 
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authors, among whom we may reckon sir Roger 
L'Estrange in particular, began to prune their words 
pf all superfluous letters, as they termed them, ia 
order to adjust the spelling to the pronunciation; which 
would have confounded all our etymologies, and have 
quite destroyed our tongue. 

We may here likewise observe, that our proper 
names, when familiarized in English, generally dwindle 
to monosyllables ; whereas, in other modern languages, 
they receive a softer turn on this occasion, by the ad- 
dition of a new syllable. Nicb^ in Italian, is Nicolini^ 
Jack J in French, Janot ; and so of the rest. 

There is another particular in our language, which 
is a great instance of our frugality of words, and that 
is the suppressing of several particles, which must be 
produced in other tongues to make a sentence intel- 
ligible. This often perplexes the best writers, when 
they find the relatives whonij ivhicby or tbat^ at their 
jnercy, whether they may have admission or not; and 
will never be decided until wc have something like an 
Academy, that by the best authorities and rules, drawn 
from the analogy of languages, shall settle all contro* 
versies between gramma" and idiom. 

I have only considered our language as it shows 
%he genius and natural temper of the English, which 
IS modest, thoughtful, and sincere, and which perhaps 
may recommend the people, though it has spoiled the 
tongue. We might, perhaps, carry the same thought 
into other languages, and deduce a great part of what 
is peculiar to them from the genius of the people who 
ppeak them. It is certain, the light talkative hu- 
piour of the French has not a little infected their 
tongue, which might ht shown by many instances ; 
^ the genius of the Italians, which is so much ad- 
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dieted to music and ceremony, has moulded all ihcif 
wordi and phrases to those particular usefe. The state* 
Bness and gravity of the Spaniards shows itself to 
perfection in the solemnity of their language ; and the 
blunt honest humour of the Germans sounds-better in 
the roughness of the High Dutch than it would in a 
politer tongue. 

ADDISON. 
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The mfedium between a fop and a sloven is what 
a man of sense would endeavour to keep ; yet I re- 
member Mr. Osborn advises his son to appear, in his 
habit, rather above than below his fortune ; and tells 
him, that he will find a handsome suit of clothes aU 
trays procures some additional respect. I have indeed 
myself observed, that my banker ever bows lowest 
to me when I wear my full-bottomed wig ; and writes 
me Mr. or Esq. accordingly as he sees me dressed. 

I shall conclude this Paper with an adventure which 
I was myself an eye-witness of very lately. 

I happened the other day to call in at a celebrated 
coffee-house near the Temple. I had not been there 
long when there came in an elderly man, very meanly 
dressed, and sat down by nie : he had a thread-bare 
loose coat on, which it was plain he wore to keep him- 
self warm, and not to favour his under-suit, which 
seemed to have been at least its contemporary : his short 
wig and hat were both answerable to the rest of his ap- 
parel. He was no sooner seated than he called for a 
dish of tea : but as several gentlemen in the room 
wanted other things, the boys of the house did not 
think themselves at leisure to niiud him. I could ob^ 

serve 
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serve the old fellow was very uneasy at the affront, 
and at his being obliged to repeat his commands se- 
veral times to no purpose ; until at last one of the lads 
presented him with some stale tpa in a broken dish, 
accompanied with a plate of brown sugar ; which so 
raised his indignation, that, after several obliging ap- 
pellations of dog and rascal, he asked him aloud before 
the whole company, ^ why he must be used with less 
respect than that fop there ?' pointing to a well-dressed 
young gentleman who was drinking tea at the opposite 
table. The boy of the house replied, with a good 
deal of pertness> that his master had two sorts of cus- 
tomers, and that the gentleman at the other table had 
given him many a sixpence for wiping his shoes. By 
this time the young Templar, who found his honour 
concerned in the dispute, and that the eyes of th» 
whole coffee-house were upon him, had thrown aside 
a paper he had in his hand, and was coming towards 
us, while we at the table made what haste we could 
to get away from the impending quarrel ; but were all 
of us surprised to see him, as he approached nearer, 
put on an air of deference and respect. To whom 
the old man said, * Hark you, sirrah, I will pay off 
your extravagant bills once more ; but will take effec- 
tual care for the future, that your prodigality. shall not 
spirit up a parcel of rascals to insult your father.' 

Though I by no means approve either the impu- 
dence of the servants or the extravagance of the son, 
I cannot but think the old gentleman was, in some 
measure, justly served for walking in masquerade; I 
mean, appearing in a dress so nauch beneath his qua- 
lity and estate. 

MR. E. BUDGE LL«, 
BND OF THE FFRST VOLU 




